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“Bor AS WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 80 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH oUR HEARTS.” 
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WOUNDED TO LIFE. 


BY H. H. 








* Woonven to death at last,” he cried, and fell, 

As in the mountain forest depths hard pressed, 

And with the red blood streaming from his 
breast, 

A hunted stag falls down, while like a knell 

The cruel hounds’ flerce bayings rise and swell; 

But as the earth’s cool touch and instant’s rest 

Rouse in the wounded stag new strength and 
zest 

Of life, and nerve him as by secret spell 

So that he rises, flies with swifter pace 

And surer foot, till on some lofty hight 

Secure, triumphant, having won the race, 

He turns, and in his lonely, lordly might 

Looks back, and tells by one defiant cry 

The baffied hunters that he will not die; 


60 in his heart who cried “ Wounded to 
death” 

A new-born life and purpose sudden stirred, 

Sprang up triumphant and rang out this word 

Of victory in the gasp of failing breath: 

“Oh! soul, that love is false to love which 
saith, 

*Unloved I die’! Henceforth beits cry heard, 

Like tireless cry of lonely leader bird 

In upper skies! My flesh remembereth 

And never shall forget its hope which died ; 

But love, dear love, no more shalt thou forget, 

Nor doubt, nor fail to see that nobler yet 

Each day in thought and deed I grow. This 
pride 

To worthy be of what in Love’s strange strife . 

I could not win bath wounded me to life’ 


I 
INTERCESSORY PRAYER. 
BY PROF. AUSTIN PHELPS, D.D. 








Is it a living power in Christian experi- 
ence? The following fragment of religious 
history gives answer: 

A lady residing not a thousand miles from 
Richmond, Va., has been for many years an 
invalid. Sbe is a woman of rare character, 
possessing more than the usual culture of 
educated minds, keenin her judgment, self- 
contained in her impulses, and very far 
from being, either by nature or training, a 
fanatic. 

Being debarred by the state of her health 
from some of the common forms of Chris- 
tian service, she has adopted the habit of 
silent intercession as & means of usefulness. 
With a woman’s faith in God as the hearer 
of prayer, she has been wont to pray for 
everybody who has come within her reach 
with any special claim to her interest. 
Friends, acquaintances, strangers, persons 
whom she meets for an hour only and has 
vo prospect of meeting again she quietly 
presents before God in prayer for whatever 
they seem to her to need most urgently. A 
stranger with whom she converses for a 
half hour at a social gathering, a guest 
whom she entertains for a day, a person 
whose countenance impresses her in the 
street, a traveler in the cars whose conver- 
sation attracts her—in brief, anybody to 
whom, for any reason, her attention {is 
drawn with special regard—she remembers 
in special prayer. 

Probably without having ever defined a 
theory about it to her own mind, she has 
the theory that whatever interests her as a 
ehild of God interests him as her Father. 
Prayer becomes, then, her natural method 
of expressing that interest to God daily, 
end often hourly. Communion with God 
expresses it as artlessly ag conversation 





would to an earthly friend. Her daily life, 
therefore, is aline of telgraphic correspond- 
ence between. this world and Heaven, 
through her habit of devout intercession. 
Such is the simplicity of her faith in prayer 
as a specific power for specific effects that 
she accepts it as a method and perhaps 
the chief method of her own usefulness. 
She trusts it implicitly. She uses it ex- 
pectantly. Does God then disappoint her 
in the result? The following is believed 
to be one of many incidents in her experi- 
ence which answers the question. 

A few years ago two strangers entered 
the car in which she was a traveler and 
seated themselves so near her that she 
could not ayoid overhearing their conver- 
sation, In the remarks of one of them she 
soon became intensely interested. She in- 
ferred from them that he was an impeni- 
tent man and for some reason supremely 
unhappy. This was sufficient to enlist her 
prayerful desires in his behalf. He be- 
came at once the subject of her intercessory 
converse with God. When she left the 
cars, that face, so full of the suffering of a 
turbulent spirit, remained with her. For 
weeks afterward something moved her to 
pray for that stranger, that he might find 
peace in Christ. As time passed, on her 
special interest in him gave place to more 
recent. objects of supplication and she 
thought no more about him. She had 
dropped the tribute of her prayers into the 
troubled current of his life and left both it 
and him with God. 

Some years afterward she visited, hun- 
dreds of miles distant from her home, a 
friend, who invited her to go and heara 
celebrated preacher who had been laboring 
there with success. She went. When the 
preacher rose in the pulpit she instantly 
recognized the face of the stranger who 
had years before so deeply moved her sym- 
pathyin the cars—a face now no longer 
clouded by the disquiet of an impenitent 
spirit, but radiant with the joy of one who 
knew the peace of Christ and was striving 
to impart it to other souls. 

At the time of their first meeting he was, 
indeed, of all men one of the most miser- 
able—crushed by affliction, but not subdued 
in heart; quickened by the Spirit of God, 
yet resolute in sin; with eyes opened to his 
lost state, but blind tothe gift of a Saviour; 
whirled in the great crisis of his moral 
destiny, which comes but once to any man, 
yet without God and having no hope; both 
worlds shrouded by the very blackness of 
darkness. Few men have ever needed 
prayer more sorely than he did in that 
juncture. It was one of those emergencies 
of moral conflict in which it is ike God to 
interpose with a singular rescue. The ap- 
pearance of the stranger now in a Chris- 
tian pulpit tells the issue. His conversion 
had followed within the year his proxim- 
ity to his praying fellow-traveler in the 
cars, 

This narrative illustrates the way in 
which God often intertwines his own soy- 
ereign providence with human sympathies 
and believing prayers in the network of 
instrumentalities for the conversion of a 
soul, The death of a friend breaks down 
the strong man in his career of worldly 
success. The inherited faith of his youth, 
representing who can say how many or 
how mighty prayers of a godly ancestry, 
is set on fire in his heart by the breath 
of God. Then follows’ months of impen- 
itent remorse, and when the conflict is 
deepening into despair there glides in 





among the spiritual forces.a gentle stranger 
praying in the morning and at noonday 
and at eventide for she knows not whom. 

We cannot say what precisely was the 
office assigned to that stranger’s intercession 
in the plan of God. _We coolly pronounce 
the event a coincidence, Yes; but is that 
all? Unwritten religious history is too full 
of such coincidences to allow us to leave it 
there. Must we not believe that woman’s 
prayers to have been one link in the chain 
of spiritual causes? Why not a link as 
necessary as the bereavement to that soul’s 
salvation? Were not both the working out 
of one purpose? He and she, unknown to 
each other, met for an hour just thea and 
there and parted. No word passed between 
them. How insignificant the meeting. A 
hundred such occurred that same hour on 
that same train of cars. The rumbling of 
the wheels seems to have more meaning io 
it. But the momentary junction of those 
two lives enclosed God’s hidden decree. 
They may never be known to each other 
in this world, But who shall say that it 
was not that woman’s secret intercession 
which turned the tide of conflict for that 
eoul’s deliverance? May it not have been 
her mission to stretch forth over that scene 
of spiritual contest the scepter of a prince 
who had power with God and to beckon 
invisible forces to the rescue ? 

May not thousands of unwritten Chris- 
tian biographies at the last disclose such 
divine ‘‘ coincidences”? Possibly such re- 
sults may reveal the chief reason why many 
an invalid life is prolonged. Very useless, 
and worse than that to the sufferer’s view, 
such a life often appears. Yet it-may be 
privileged to do the work of angels. Why 
art thou cast down, O my soul, and why art 
thou disquieted within me? What if the 
whole visible universe be closed to our slow 
feet and trembling hands, if the invisible is 
open to wings of prayer. 





SAMUEL JOHNSON AND BENJA- 
MIN FRANKLIN. 


AN IMAGINARY CONVERSATION. 


BY HORACE E. SCUDDER. 








Nore.—The following passage is from an 
unwritten chapter in Boswell’s Johnson. ‘It 
was while I was in Scotland, after his re- 
turn to London, that a meeting took place 
between him and the ingenious Dr. Benja- 
min Franklin, of Philadelphia. Mr. Strahan 
had been long in intimacy with Dr. Frank- 
lin, who was brought up to the same trade 
of printing, and he was very desirous of 
bringing together these two great men. He 
found it necessary to resort to a little arii- 
fice to accomplish his purpose, since Dr. 
Johnson, owing to his violent hostility 
toward Americans, would probably have 
refused to have any conversation with Dr. 
Franklin—more especially as this distin- 
guished man was known to be a friend of 
Dr. Priestley, whom he justly held in repro- 
bation for his pernicious doctrines.” 

Jonunson.—Sir, Mr. Strahan is your 
friend, and I am willing to do him a sery- 
ice; but I doubt we can agree on any 
subject. A man who hates his king and 
endeavors to deprive the nation of its nat- 
ural and lawful authority over its own 
colonies is to be abhorred. coe 

FRankiin.—Well, I have heard it said 
that a good hater is next to a good lover. 
But what perplexes me is to know which of 
my kings I have hated. 

Jounson.—I do not know what new 


sovereign you may be electing, unless it be 
King William the First. We could spare 
him for your new kingdom, if in the for- 
tune of war you should ever become inde- 
pendent on Great Britain. 

FraNELIN.—To my king, His Majesty 
George the Third, I pay loyal respect, and 
my countrymen everywhere esteem him 
their rightful sovereign ; but I find that in 
England every man seems to consider 
himself asa piece of a sovereign over Amer- 
ica and talks of our subjects in the col- 
onies. Now I have had the good fortune to 
read the History of Rasselas, Prince of 
Abyssinia, and I cannot say that it is easy 
to hate the author of that work. 

Jonnson.—Why ‘then, sir, you should 
know something of the value of content 
ment. But you and your people, after 
accepting without gratitude the protection 
afforded by English arms, now refuse with- 
out shame to pay the price of that security. 

Franxim.—I once had occasion to be- 
friend a very civil man, who landed in 
Philadelphia from an English vessel and 
was prosecuted in our court by the captain 
of the vessel for the amount of his passage- 
money, which it was claimed he had not 
paid. In reply, the man showed that he 
had engaged to work as a common seaman 
in bringing the vessel across the Atlantic 
for no other wages than his passage—even 
his stores he furnished himself; that he 
had put up with the usual accommodations 
furnished to seamen and had been treated 
to many indignities from the eaptain; all 
of which was sustained, and the captaia 
was not only compelled to abandon his 
claim for passage-money, but to indemnify 
the man for his uncivil treatment. Now I 
think there is some parallel between this 
case and the relation sustained by Gréat 
Britain to the colonies, It seems to be 
assumed here that very extraordinary 
efforts were effectually made by Great 
Britain in the late war to save the colonists 
from destruction, and that thereby an 
enormous load of debt was incurred, which 
the colonies now refuse to lessen by con- 
tributing somewhat toward the revenue of 
the country. But the facts do not warrant 
this assumption. Every year during the 
war requisitions were made by the crown 
on the colonies for raising money and men. 
For five or six years accordingly they 
raised, paid, and clothed near twenty-five 
thousand men, besides providing for other 
services—as building forts, equipping guard, 
ships, paying transports, etc.—all of which 
was much greater in proportion to their 
abilities than was performed in Britaid. 
The ministry acknowledged this when they 
recommended the case to Parliament and 
obtained a reimbursement to the colonies 
of about two hundred thousand pounds 
sterling every year; yet this amounted only 
to about two-fifths of their expense, and 
they are still obliged to lay heavy taxes 
upon themselves to discharge the remain- 
ig BES you evade the point, and 
by your own admission you show tbat En- 
gland is disposed to treat her colonies in a 
generous spirit. If requisitions were made 
by the crown on the colonies for the pro- 
tection of that portion of the British do- 

tions, then it follows that the same 
colonies. may be taxed for the benefit 
of the whole; the costs of their own 
safety were paid in part by the supreme 
power, in part by the subordinate commun: 
ities; it is equally just that when the ex: 





igencies of the British Empire require 
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further revenue the subordinate commun- 
ities should furnish their proportion of the 
expense, 

FRANELIN.—I am sorry that I have not 
by me Dr. Jobnson’s *‘ Dictionary,” to for- 
tify me in the distinction I would draw be- 
tween a requisition and @ tax. The col- 
onies by their constitution draw their 
charters from the king and have their own 
assemblies, which stand to them as the 
Parliament to England. The regular and 
ancient method of drawing aid from the 
colonies bas been for their sovereign, by 
the advice of his privy council, to dispatch 
circular letters, through his secretary of 
state, to the several governors, with direc- 
tions to lay them before their assemblies. 
These letters, after reciting the occasion for 
the requisition, called for such grants as 
were suitable to their abilities, loyalty, and 
zeal for the service. These requisitions 
had always been met by the colonies in a 
epirit of liberality; but it is a new thing 
and entirely contrary to the charter granted 
them for the Parliament to assume to tax 
them. When, therefore, Mr. Grenville sent 
notice to the Assembly of Pennsylvania that 
they should certainly be taxed, and only 
gave them some small choice of the man- 
ner, they denied his authority, but were so 
far from refusing to grant money that they 
resolved that as they always had so they 
always should think it ‘‘ their duty to grant 
aid to the crown, according to their abil- 
ities, whenever required of them in the 
usual constitutional manner.” ’ 

Jounson.—Sir, your Assembly is an over- 
grown boy. You talk as if your distance from 
the c&preme power gave you the right to 
select your own method of showing obedi- 
ence. Youare governed by English laws, en- 
titled to English dignities, regulated by En- 
glish counsels, and protected by English 
arms. Your courts recoguize the validity of 
acts of Parliament, and itis difficult to avoid 
the conclusion that you are subject to En- 
glish government and chargeable by En- 
glish taxation. That we have not before 
taxed you, instead of receiving as a favor, 
you erect intoa lasting immunity. Your 
argument has no solidity. Wedo not put 
acalf into the plow; we wait till heis an 
ox.” 

FRANELIN.—You need not be surprised 
then if you put a man inan ox’s place and 
find him less tractable. In America we are 
ourselves accustomed to drive plows. We 
have never until lately regarded Parliament 
as other than a bulwark of our liberties 
and privileges. We held itin respect and 
veneration and paid obedience to its acts. 
If our respect has been lessened, until we 
now resolutely refuse to submit to an un- 
constitutional measure, itis because Parlia- 
ment itself has removed the occasion for re- 
spect. It has now laid restraint on our trade, 
by which the bringing of foreign gold and 
silver into the colonies is prevented; it pro- 
hibits us from making paper money and 
demands a new and heavy tax by stamp; 
taking away, at the same time, trials by 
juries and refusing to receive and hear our 
humble petitions. We were once governed 
by this country at the expense only of a 
little pen, ink, and pa.cr; we were led by 
a thread; we had «n affection for Great 
Britain and treated an Old Hngland man, as 
a native of Britain was called, with especial 
regard. But we had learned one lesson 
from our mother country which, it seems, 
she is desirous of making us unlearn—and 
that is the lesson of manly freedom; and I 
begin to think that the privilege of a free- 
man will be forgotten in England if we now 
let it go. 

Jonnson.— We have heard your menaces, 
sir, before this; but when a scoundrel 
threatens me I knock him down. I do not 
argue with him. If I did, I should put 
myself below his level. According to your 
rule of progression, sir, your American 
rogue will in a century and a quarter be 
more than equal to the inbabitants of Eu- 
rope. If your independence grows in sim- 
ilar proportion, I shall fear for the hemi- 
sphere in which you live. It used to be 
the pride of an English subject to honor 
his king, obey the laws of his country, 
and fear God; but you have shown us that 
insolence to the sovereign, factious hostili- 
ty to government, and pernicious atheism 
will make English subjects rebels and whig- 
gish traitors. 

FRANELN.—Dr. Johnson, I have long 








made it a rule to keep silence when my 
words do not go on their own legs or when, 
though fairly set, they do not reach the end 
of their journey. I am obliged to Mr. 
Strahan for making me acquainted with Dr. 
Johnson, for I find I did not know him be- 
fore. 

Norz.—Zziract from a letter which Dr. 
Franklin intended to write to Mrs, Sarah 
Bache, dated London, January 2d, 17%: 
**You will be interested to hear that I have 
lately met with the celebrated Dr. Samuel 
Johnson, whose “Rambler” you so much 
admire. Mr. Strahan brought us together; 
but I doubt we shall meet again. He is so 
beholden tothe government and so little 
acquainted with our affairs that it was quite 
impossible to persuade him of our good 
faith, and I consider it as labor thrown 
away to try to convince such a man by 
reasoning. I am told he is a very sagacious 
reasoner, and so he may be on questions of 
literature or morals; but I judge he has 
little care for politics, being like many 
other Englishmen of less weight content to 
have their politics made for them by mem- 
bers of a corrupt government. I am told 
he is meditating a pamphlet on American 
affairs. I am afraid he will supply the 
words and Mr. Mauduitor Mr. Wedderburn 
the arguments and the falsifications.”” 





ADAY WITH JOHN BRIGHT AND 
WITH MOODY AND SANKEY. 


BY THE REV. NEWMAN HALL. 





I HAVE just returned from spending at 
Birmingham a day [am not likely soon to 
forget. Ihad been kindly urged by Brother 
Moody to help him at a convention on 
Tuesday, and I took the opportunity of go- 
ing the day before in order to hear John 
Bright, who, after a long interval of seclu- 
sion, owingto impaired health, had promised 
to address his constituents. Bingley Hall, 
a vast covered area, where cattle-shows are 
held, had been engaged for Moody and 
Sankey, whose committee considerately re- 
linquished the use of it on this evening to 
afford as many as possible the opportunity 
of hearing one of the two greatest orators 
of our time. When I reached the building 
it was densely thronged. At least 15,000 
persons were eagerly awaiting the arrival 
of the veteran, statesman, and patriot. 
Several members of Parliament were on the 
platform, among whom was Professor 
Faweett. The mayor, Mr. Chamberlane, 
presided. Heisa young man, apparently 
not more than thirty years of age. Of the 
most advanced scbool of politics, his ad- 
mirable conduct in receiving the Prince and 
Princess of Wales was the theme of uni- 
versal praise. With no compromise of his 
political opinions, there was nothing in his 
words or actions with which the most con- 
servative courtier could find fault. In a 
few telling words he opened the meeting, 
which was then addressed by a master man- 
ufacturer and by a mechanic, who both in 
first-rate style submitted the resolution of 
welcome and continued confidence in their 
representatives. It was a wonderful sight 
when the vast multitude held up both hands 
in assent. Then, amid long-continued 
plaudits, Mr. Bright rose. He is somewhat 
under the average hight, with broad shoul- 
ders, large, round head, with hair now 
silvered with years, and a countenance in 
which you arein doubt whether firmness or 
tenderness predominates. He arranged a few 
pages of notes on his hat, which stood on 
the table at his side, and then, with his 
left hand generally held belind him and 
his right hand in gentle action, he spoke 
for upward of an hour and a quarter, to an 
audience breathless with interest, except 
when bursting forth in manifestations of 
approval and delight. Mr. Bright speaks 
with great deliberation. There is no hesi- 
tation, but thereis no hurry. He never 
pauses as if in difficulty to find his words; 
but he brings them out with thoughtful 
care, as if weighing well the meaning and 
force of each one before it its uttered. And 
he may well be deliberate, for at the table 
below him 150 reporters were seated, 
taking every syllable as it fell from his lips, 
Before the speech was finished the first 
part of it was already in type, and read by 
some of the audience. The telegraphic 
wires were flashing his sentences all over 
the world before he resumed his seat. I 





was told that the speech was telegraphed 
in less time than he took to deliver it. Mr. 
Bright's theme was the question of dises- 
tablishment. It was a sustained argument, 
illumined by his old flashes of humor and 
keen satire, illustrated by recent eveuts, 
and combining strength of conviction and 
boldness of utterance with that courtesy to 
opponents and charity toward individuals 
for which he is so distinguished. Great 
vexation has been expressed by many of 
the papers at the course thus taken. Why 
did he not give his opinion of the present 
state of the Liberal party—tell us who 
should be the new leader and indicate 
what should be the course of immediate 
legislation? Why speak of a_ subject 
which is still in the distance, and why 
add to the disintegration of the Lib- 
eral party by urging a question op which 
Liberals are divided? It may be said 
in reply that Mr. Bright bas always 
been in advance of the Liberal line. Every 
position which he has marked out on which 
he planted his flag has been marched up to 
and is now in the lineof the army. Instead 
of employing this great occasion in dis- 
cussing what has interest only for a few 
weeks, he did what he did years ago—he 
went far ahead, he discussed the great 
question of the future—he indicated that 
next grand movement of the nation which 
sooner or later must come. Mr. Bright’s 
speech, instead of being forgotten with the 
events of the day, will be referred to during 
the long controversy which is now develop- 
ing so rapidly. But, while distinctly avow- 
ing the policy of disestablishment, he ad- 
mitted that it was not yet ripe for legis- 
lation and deprecated any sudden or vio- 
lent change. All his old fire was developed 
in one passage of his speech, in which he 
exposed the poverty of thousands of the 
working clergy in comparison with the 
wealth and dignity of the privileged class, 
saying that, as a rule, preferment was to be 
obtained only by money or favor. Some 
called out ‘‘No! No!” Whereupon the 
orator, lifting up his voice to its fullest 
compass snd raising his arm, exclaimed: 
“IT am not pleading the cause of Non- 
conformists. I am the advocate of thou- 
sands of poor curates who to-morrow morn- 
ing will echo what I am saying.” There 
was no further interruption. It was worth 
a long journey only to see that multitude 
rise up and with waving hats and hand- 
kerchiefs testify their regard for the 
speaker and their approval of his senti- 
ments. 

The next morning I had the privilege of 
breakfasting with Mr. Bright, at the house 
of Mr. C. Sturge, a name so widely hon- 
ored; aud, with no appearance of fatigue 
from the effort of the night before, he de- 
lighted us during several hours with his 
conversation on many topics, including the 
American war and the present condition of 
the Southern States. I was interested to 
know that the yield of cotton during the 
last three years has exceeded that of any 
three years during slavery. All England 
rejoices, in spite of differing opinions, that 
John Bright bids fair to resume his place in 
Parliament and take his share in the public 


debates. 
At noon I was at the convention. About 


5,000 persons had been assembled since ten 
o'clock. Mr. Moody had given an address 
on Christian work. After singing by Mr. 
Sankey and prayer, Mr. Moody gave an 
address on how to conduct prayer-meetings, 
and then there was a discussion of the 
question “How best to influence the work- 
ing classes.” This was kept up in a very 
lively manner till three, when Mr. Moody 
replied to questions sent in. When the 
convention broke up at four there must 
have been 10,000 people present. It was 
announced that Mr. Moody would preach at 
half-past seven; but by six o’clock that im- 
mense building was full. Thousands were 
turned away. At half-past seven every 
place into which a human being could 
squeeze was occupied. It would have 
seemed to me incredible that such a multi- 
tude in a manufacturing town could be 
attracted on a week day simply to hear the 
Gospel. After a few words which it was 
my privilege to be allowed to say, Mr. 


Moody spoke for an hour, his voice reach- - 


ing every one present. All eyes were rivet- 
ed on him while, in the simplest but most 
earnest manner, he maintained the possibil- 
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ity and reasonableness of instantaneous 
salvation. As there was a moment when 
Nosh passed from the outside to the inside 
of the ark, and when the manslayer en- 
tered the gate of the city of refuge, so there 
was a time when arepenting sinner found 
Christ, He closed with # very affecting 
anecdote of Lincoln reprieving the lad 
from Vermont who was found asleep at his 
post, The compassion of Christ was much 
greater. He did not want any one to perish. 
Mr. Moody went on: ‘‘He loves you; he 
wants to save you—now. Won’t you ac- 
cept him as your Saviour? All you who 
want him to save you standup, Don’t you 
want tobe saved? Stand up, if you do. 
There's quite a number standing; now 
there are others. Now, you Christians, 
bow your heads in silent prayer, and you 
who want to be prayed for keep standing.” 
There was a thrilling interval of a few 
minutes. There were few dry eyes in that 
assembly. The meeting then -broke up; 
but a neighboring Presbyterian church was 
then crammed with young men professing 
to be seekers for salvation. Our friends go 
next to Liverpool; then to London. Indeed, 
London needs stirring up. Brethren, pray 


for us. 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 
—  — ———— 


ARBITRARY WILL AND LAW IN 
CHURCH REFORM. 


BY L’ABBE£ E. MICHAUD. 











Posrtrve theology having been given up, 
or nearly so, arbitrary theology is now 
almost universally dominant. Of course, 
it is not called by this name by those who 
profess it; they are aware that such a title 
would compromise it. They chose rather 
to call it critical theology. But do there 
exist any definite laws to prevent criticism 
from being merely arbitrary? Unfortu- 
nately, no. We have to admit that theo- 
logians are too often arbitrary. Being con- 
vinced that their theology is exact and true, 
they are equally sure that it is not arbitrary. 
But this is only a personal opinion, which 
all other persons do not share. In fact, 
where is their objective rule, their criterion, 
that whereby they can really show that 
their doctrine is true, positive, not arbi- 
trary? This criterion, we are sorry to say, 
is too often wanting. 

The Old Catholics charge the Protestants, 
and even the Anglicans, with having an 
arbitrary theology. But do not they them- 
selves sometimes commit the same error? 
Do they all base themselves upon the ground 
of history? Do they accept all the demon- 
strated facts of history? Have they a cri- 
terion, and, above all, do they practically 
apply this criterion? Are there not ques- 
tions, some of them very grave, where the 
criterion commonly received as catholic is 
utterly at fault? We believe that in this 
respect the Old Catholics are far from being 
blameless—that their theological commit- 
tees are entirely too much exposed to the 
danger of an arbitrary theology; that the 
propositions and decisions of these com- 
mittees are not sufficiently under control. 
These decisions are too much the exclusive 
production of a fey, and not tbe production 


of all. 
Far from us be the thought of making 


theology uniform. Over and over again 
we have said that theology as a science 
cannot be one, and that, furthermore, it is 
not the privilege of any man, any more 
than it is the object of the deposit entrusted 
to the keeping of the Universal Church. 
The Universal Church is the custodian of 
the faith, and not of theology. The faith is 
one. Theology is not nor can it ever be 
one. Individualism is not permissible in 
objective faith, which is a historic fact de- 
riving from Jesus Christ, and the Univers- 
al Church is only its custodian. But in 
theology individualism’ is permissible, and 
there each one has the right of explaining, 
philosophically and scientifically, the doc- 
trines of the faith, though at his own risk 
and peril. Still, though individualism is 
allowable in theology, arbitrary pbiloso- 
phizing is to be condemned, for there is a 
difference between what is individual and 
what is arbitrary. The latter is only an in- 
dividual opinion, not sufficiently well 
grounded. But where we above all con- 
demn arbitrary judgment isin the impor- 
tant matter of establishing the line of de- 
markation between objective faith and the- 
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ology properly so-called. This line ought 
to be determined by some criterion; and 
again we say the Old Catholic reformation 
does not appear to us to be sufficiently 
sensible of the necessity of this catholic 
criterion. Under pretense of criticism and 
of personal discretion, we find ourselves 
accepting arbitrary opinions, But the 
arbitrary is arbitrary still, though it be 
sanctioned by five or six theologians. 


And as these decisions, as resting on an 
arbitrary basis, are always arbitrary, even 
when approved bya certain majority, so 
too right is right, even though accepted 
only by @ minority. This grand truth 
should, we think, guide the minds of all in 
the very delicate work of the Catholic 
Reformation in the West. Therefore, 1. 
One hundred parishes, by voting for a re- 
form, do not legitimatize it, if it is not in 
itself legitimate—«. ¢., if it is in conflict 
with the Catholic criterion; 2. A single 
parish, though it stood quite alone, has the 
Tight to institute a reform which is in se 
conformable to the catholic criterion. 
True, this parish, by working such a refor- 
mation, without the co-operation of others, 
might be imprudent, and might give occa- 
sion to deplorable divisions; but, neverthe- 
less, so far as the question of legality is 
concerned, the reform would be beyond 
censure. 

As we know, the catholic criterion is the 
universal and constant belicf of the entire 
Church, and not the more or less arbitrary 
decision of certain bishops and certain 
priests or of certain particular churches. 
Hence, true Catholicism rests essentially 
upon fact, and, therefore, it cannot be 
arbitrarily modified ; hence, too, the arbi- 
trary decisions of a few cannot be a Catho- 
lic law. 

It was this truth which compelled those 
Old Catholics who in 1871 and 1872 ac- 
cepted the decisions of the Council of Trent 
to take their stand upon the ground ofa 
non-divided church. At present Herr Dél- 
linger himself takes this stand. At least, he 
says that is the stand which must be taken. 
But now do all Old Catholics take this 
ground—dé. ¢., do they base their catholicity 
upon the history of the first eight centuries? 
By no means. The fact is that the uon- 
divided church has held only seven cecu- 
menical councils—neither more nor less. 
Now, though the Old Catholics have form- 
ally expunged the Council of Trent from 
the list of ecumenical councils, they have 
not as yet explicitly expunged all the other 
Romanist councils which. Romanists quali- 
fy as ecumenic, At the Cologne Congress 
of 1872 we asked that this might be done; 
but neither then nor since has that action 
qeen taken, though the need of it increases 
daily. 

Certain Old Catholics still cling to the ec- 
clesiastical jurisprudence and discipline es- 
tablished by the Romanist councils of the 
Middle Ages, while, on the contrary, they 
have very little regard for certain general 
traditions and decisions of the Church Uni- 
versal of the first eight centuries. This 
course is both irregular and illogical. If 
we declare that we appeal to the non- 


_divided church, and that we would reunite 


the churches on that basis, then why make 
so light of the discipline and the liturgy 
which prevailed in the non-divided church ? 
Why do we rather prefer the discipline and 
liturgical usages of the Roman Church of 
medieval times? This preference is with- 
out any legal warrant. Inasmuch as we 
appeal to the non-divided church, it is to no 
purpose for the Old Catholics to say that 
their present discipline is that of the West 
ever since the twelfth or the eleventh cen- 
tury ; for that discipline is illegal if it is in 
opposition to the general discipline of the 
first eight centuries, To uphold the former 
against the latter is to act arbitrarily and 
to adopt the principle of revolution—not 
that of liberalism, still less the principle of 
authority. 

“But,” it will be said, “the masses are 
80 ignorant, and we must deal with them 
prudently.” True, they are ignorant; but 
then why not instruct them about the mat- 
ters in dispute? ‘‘We must deal with 
them prudently.” I make a distinction. 
So prudently as to leave them to their prej- 
udices, regardless of consequences? By 
no means. Prudently—ie. by making a 
wise application of the catholic criterion 
and the principle of legality? Assuredly 
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yes. Now the Old Catholics have not as 
yet adopted this latter course. Instead of 
resolving questions of discipline and Hiturgy 
according to the true catholic principle, we 
still move on in the old rut of Romanism 
and will not even admit the fact. The 
masses are far less timid than they appear 
to be. Indeed, history proves that they 
very readily accept accomplished facts, 
even though illegal, even though criminal. 
Why then should they not accept accom- 
plished facts which are legal? Reformers 
must be prudent, but not timid. When the 
masses to be reformed perceive that they 
have to do with timid reformers they grow 
bold in their opposition and sometimes 
render the reform impossible, 

Assuredly we do not want to push on the 
reform regardless of consequences; we do 
not even advocate precipitate action; but 
we do think that, without further delay or 
as soon as possible, we should have such 
declarations on disciplinary and liturgical 
reform as are implied in even a moderate 
acquaintance with the history of the non- 
divided church. In this way we should 
quiet anxiety on all sides; there would be 
greater unity between the various groups 
of Old Catholics; the masses would at 
length be enlightened, or, at least, might 
easily become so; and there would no longer 
be any stumbling-block in the way of the 
unwary. These advantages we commend 
to the meditation of the friends of pro- 
visional measures, for there are provisional 
measures which lead only to death. 

PARIS, FRANCE. 





THE WINDS. 
BY GEORGS COOPER, 


WuHen pink buds gem the waiting trees, 
And brooks like flashing silver run, 
The air is full of melodies, 
And robin’s song has just begun, 
And sweet winds whisper: Sun! 


When birds hide ’neath the heavy leaves, 
And trailing mists hang o’er the plain, 
And piteously the tree-toad grieves, 
And cattle seek the sheltering lave, 
The sad wind sigheth: Rain! 


When purple leaves whirl in a dance, 

And cloven burrs are downward tossed, 
And steely-blue the rivers glance, 

And butterflies and bees are lost, 

The gruff wind mutters: Frost! 


But when is seen nor leaf nor blade 
And hard is every road we go, 

Then, scampering through the forest-glade, 
While branches rattle to and fro, 
The mad wind whistles: Snow! 








SOCIAL EQUALITY. 
BY THE REY. BENJ. T. TANNER. 


WE of the Negro race put in no plea for 
social equality. Possibly if we were pos- 
sessed of greater moral courage we would; 
but, endowed as we are, we cannot. Some 
of the ‘‘superior” race ought to; none of 
the “inferior” can—and for the reason 
that his motives would be impugned. A 
man of courage would not shrink from 
doing what he felt ought to be done, how- 
soever great the impugning. We, how- 
ever, confess to cowardice and announce 
again our determination to put in no plea 
to be allowed to give as well as to receive 
the invitation ‘‘ Come and see me.” 

We write simply for the purpose of 
bringing a fact to the front, with the hope 
that it may run and be overthrown. 

The speech of our country is that the 
Whites are the superior race and the 
Blacks the inferior. Until this speech is 
forgotten and becomes deader than Hebrew 
or Sanscrit there will be no peace to our 
land under the amended Constitution. 
Nor ought there to be. Let that speech be 
true, and the grossest outrage has been 
perpetrated, not only against the men of 
the South, but against the men of the 
North as well. Aye, against a race has the 
outrage been committed. Still more. Let 
it be true, and not only has anoutrage been 
perpetrated upon a nation and a race, but 
an attempt has been made to break over a 
fiat of God—an attempt to rob the leopard 
of his spots, the Ethiop of his skin. But is 
it true? We say it is not. And yet the 
nation has but little evidence of this; nor 
can it have so long as agulf wider than 
that which separates Dives from Lazarus 
Toars and rages between the two classes, 





The major part of the information the 
nation has of its colored people largely 
justifies it in the present speech and in the 
obstinate refusal to commit that speech to 
the tombs. What does it know of us? As 
men it knows us as the trustiest of coach- 
men and the fanciest of waiters. Even 
Patrick has to stand back. As women it 
knows us as cooks that can get up a better 
dinner than Delmonico and iron sbirt- 
bosoms smoother than John. And this is 
the sum of their information. Consequently, 
that they should look upon themselves as 
the superior is not to be wondered at, but 
is to be readily accounted for. Really they 
only know us as inferiors—as the hewers of 
wood and drawers of water—and all their 
legislation in our behalf was the result not 
of the humanity of their hearts nor the 
logic of their heads, but of the direst neces- 
sity. As to logic especially, it was and is 
against them. They did not, they do not 
now know us to be their equals, and, con- 
sequently, fitto have equal share in the 
Government; and (be prepared now to give 
a shriek) what they did was really ‘‘ cast- 
ing pearls before swine,” so far as they 
were concerned, Nor will the matter ever 
be better till they know our men apart 
from the whip and the reins and our women 
apart from the kettles and flat-irons. They 
must know us as the technical gentleman 
and lady. Say they: ‘‘We do know 
Douglass and Langston, Pinchback and 
Elliott.” Our answer is: True; but you 
know them as exceptional characters, 
above the common masse—‘‘Of us,” as a 

writer once said concerning Robert Purvis, 
‘but not among.us.” What said Dr. Bel- 
lows of the men of New England, in his 
All Souls’ church, on the Sunday follow- 
ing Harvard Memorial Day? Speaking of 
Agassiz and Sumner, that Christian philogo- 
pher said: ‘‘ There are hundreds of brains 
just as good as theirs—mute, inglorious 
Miltons or Hampdens—ploughing in fields 
or building stone-walls or shoeing horses 
in New England or retailing cottons 
in Washington street.” With as absolute 
truth may we affirm the same of the 
Negro. There are hundreds of brains just 
as good as are the brains of Douglass and 
Langston toiling among the cotton of the 
Sea Islands, the rice of Carolina, and the 
sugar of the Gulf. The few with whom 
the whites of the nation have consented to 
hold parley for a moment upon the ricketty 
structure that bridges over the chasm of 
social equality, and whom they found to be 
men like themselves—"‘ only this, and noth- 
ing less”"—are no more exceptional than 
were Agassiz and Sumner; and, as there are 
more of the same sort with them, so are 
there with us, as the nation would find 
would it consent to hold similar parley 
with all, or do that which is better— 
pull down the old ricketty thing, full of 
danger and deceit, and run up a bridge 
whereon unrestrained communication may 
be had. 

More of the same sort? Certainly. 
There’s my friend John Roberts, Esq. We 
call him Professor. They of the other 
bank would call him Johnny, possibly 
Jack, and, viewed from their standing-point, 
he would be taken for any commonpluce- 
looking Negro—only fit to be received into 
a parlor when ornamented with a white 
apron, The fact {s, our Professor is 
a gentleman of the most polished man- 
ners, fine education, and a basso that can 
gain the plaudits of the most critical. 
There, too, is my friend Moses Moore, 
somewhere in Mississippi. If Mr. Moore 
were to present himself at any of our col- 
lege commencements, the possibilities are, 
and the probabilities too, that he would be 
honored with aseat to himself. Did they 
really know the culture of the man, he 
might, indeed, be honored with such a seat, 
but not in derision. But the folks over the 
river judge from appearances, and to them 
all Negroes appear alike. The fact we 
would bring to the front is that the Amer- 
tcan people do not know the Negro save in the 
way I have intimated; and, as one posted, 
I tell them there is more of him than what 
fits in a coach-box, more of her than what 
fills the kitchen. 

As ignorance is never profitable, it is not 
in this instance. We ourselves suffer from 
our ignorance of white men, even as they 
suffer from their ignorance of us. In keep- 
ing with what has been sald above, our 


knowledge of them is only the knowledge 
that slaves have of masters or servants 
have of employers. We overrate them; 
they underrate us. The need of the nation 
is an equal rating on both sides—a thing 
that cannot be had at long range. Too 
much fog, 
eee 


PROFESSOR DRAPER AND THE 
- PENTATEUCH. 


BY ROBERT AIKMAN, D. D. 


Dr. Draper’s mode of dealing with great 
religious doctrines is illustrated by the 
Curt way in which he disposes of the doc- 
trine of the atonement, as related to the 
revelations of the Pentateuch. ‘‘ Does not 
the admission that the narrative of the fall 
in Eden is legendary carry with it the sur- 
render of that most solemn and sacred of 
Christian doctrines, the atonement? Let 
us reflect on this. Christianity in its ear- 
liest days, when it was converting and con- 
quering the world, knew little or nothing 
about that doctrine. It originated among 
the Guostic heretics.” This is so incau- 
tious as to be almost unaccountable. If he 
had said that no scientific definition of the 
doctrine of the atonement was made “ until 
the time of Anselm, or that the views of 
the Earlier Fathers differed as to its philo- 
sophic explanations, or even that the Early 
Christian. Church did not much concern 
itself with a dogmatic theory of the atone- 
ment, and then upon these statements had 
built up such conclusions as would follow, 
no complaint would have laid against him. 
But the doctrine of the atonement, as 
central and vital to the whole Christian 
scheme, is manifest in all the discourses and 
writings of the apostles, from the address 
of Peter on the Day of Pentecost, through 
the Acts and the Episties, to the Book of the 
Revelation of St. John, The same is true of 
the Apostolic Fathers. Polycarp says: 
** Christ our Saviour has for our sing taken 
death upon himself. His death is our hope: it 
obtains for us the forgiveness of sins.” Ig- 
natius says: ‘‘ Christ gave himself to God 
an offering and sacrifice for us. We have 
peace through the flesh and blood and passion 
of Jesus Christ.” Iement of Rome ex- 
claims: ‘‘ His blood was poured out for our 
salvation. He gave his body for our body, 
his soul for our soul.” 

These Fathers—and many others might 
be quoted—made no attempt to formulate 
the doctrine. They clothed it, for the most 
part, in Scripture phraseology. They held 
it in their heart of hearts, preached it, lived 
in the peace of its experiences, and died in 
the triumph of its hopes: Who shall say 
that theirs was not the better way? And is 
it not to-day the experience of many a 
preacher of the doctrine of the cross that as 
he grows older in his ministry he thinks 
less and less of his early pulpit essays on 
the philosophy of the atonement? 

Prof. Draper says of the doctrine of the 
atonement: “It originated among the 
Gnostic heretics.” 

The subject of gnosticism is extremely 
intricate ; but, with all that is hard to under- 
stand about it, the familiar historic fact 
which stands out clear to all who choose to 
read is that gnosticism found the doctrine 
of the atonement in the general belief of 
the Church, and began fo philosophize about 
it, denying on various grounds, according 
to this or that underlying philosophical 
principle, the vicariousness of the Redeem- 
er’s sufferings—one of the Gnostic theories 
being that of a mere human suffering in 
Christ, which was not expiatory; while 
another held to a divine suffering, which, 
however, was Only symbolic and also not 
expiatory. 

The discussions with the Gnostics led 
eventually to the formulation of the doc- 
trine of the atonement; but to say that the 
doctrine originated with them is simply a 
mistake. But what a mistake! The 
atonement is the great doctrine of the 
Christian’s faith. The Church in ali ages 
has held it to be central in the revelations 
of the Old Testament and the New. It 
holds that the Lord Jesus dwelt upon it 
when, ‘‘ beginning with Moses [that is, with 
the Pentateuch], he expounded unto them in 
all the Scriptures the things concerning 

‘himself; that David prophecied about i¢ 





‘when he spoke of the pierced hands and 


‘feet; and Isaiah when he saw Christ’s 





glory and sorrow and “spake of him”; 
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and Philip when he opened the 58d chapter 
of the prophet to the Ethiopian in the 
desert; and Paul when he determined to 
know nothing among men save Jesus 
Christ and him crucified. The blessed and 
sublime doctrine by which Christianity has 
made its conquering way among the nations, 
In the faith of which holy myriads have 
\ived, and to the glory of whose results the 
uls of its noble army of martyrs ascended 
in flames—this doctrine originated among the 
Gnostic heretics! And this assertion is delib- 
erately made in a work widely heralded and 
designed to be standard and international! 


Dr. Draper regrets ‘that the Christian 
Church has burdened itself with the de- 
fense of the Pentateuch. Its vindication 
should have been left to the Jews.” How- 
ever, neither Christian nor Jew need fear 
the prevalence of the theory that these 
books originated during the Captivity. 

If in a future age of American history 
some historical skeptic should attempt to 
postdate the adoption of the Constitution of 
the United States by a thousand years, and, 
to do this, should ignore the speeches of our 
statesmen, the arguments of our jurists, 
the multiplied allusions to it during that 
long period, and the whole American polit- 
ical life which had been the outgrowth of 
the Constitution, such a skeptic would not 
act with more upreason than the man who 
asserts that the Pentateuch, the Hebrew 
constitution, had its origin a thousand years 
after the birth of Moses, For never in the 
whole history of the world has there ex- 
isted a people whose life was so completely 
the outgrowth of a written constitution. 

By that primitive constitution, itself per- 
fectly unique, the nation became unique 
and homogeneous to a degree never before 
nor since beheld. The institutions there de- 
vised interpenetrated, molded, and guided 
the whole political, social, and religious life 
of the Hebrew people. The Pentateuch 
breathed through all their psalms of praise 
and mingled with the voices of all their 
prayers, their poetry caught its inspiration 
from its sublime imagery, and their juris- 
prudence was only the perpetual re-enact- 
ment or application of its laws. No effort 
can be more hopeless than that which thus 
finds itself confronted by the incontrovert- 
ible facts of a national existence of a thou- 
sand years. 





A NEW OPENING FOR COLLEGI- 
ATE ENDOWMENTS. 





BY THE REY. J. LEONARD CORNING. 





Tiere is little doubt that the amount of 
private wealth consecrated in America to 
the interests of religion and culture ex- 
ceeds by four-fold that of any other nation 
on tbeglobe, England alone excepted; and 
although as compared with the latter the 
proportion is not so great, yet it is suf- 
ficiently large to make an American proud 
of his country. 

In every large American city will be 
found a goodly company of rich men who 
are continually on the watch for new chan- 
nels of public beneficence into which they 
may direct their wealth. On the European 
Continent we do not find much of this. 
Churches, schools, universities, orphan 
asylums, hospitals, and other kindred in- 
stitutious are taken care of by the state, and 
this fact, to a lamentable degree, lowers the 
sense of individual responsibility. Ina 
German city I have been greeted like an 
angel out of Heaven at the door of a chil- 
dren’s asylum for the trifling donation of a 
bundle of old clothes, and received after- 
ward a formal letter of acknowledgment 
from the president. It is manifest that 
poor-houses and such like establishments 
are not much accustomed in these parts to 
be recognized by private individuals; and 
over and over again have I geen in the 
papers public acknowledgments of gifts 
from royalty ranging from ten to fifty dol- 
lars. Notwithstanding the conservative 
Teutons think that we are running mad 
with democracy and on the brink of ruin 
by the overplus of (imported) demagogues 
and railroad thieves, there is no country 
on which the sun shines in which religious 
and educational activitiesso fully keep pace 
with mercantile and political enterprise. 
Far easier is it with us to build churches 
and endow colleges than to make great 
preachers and professors to vitalize them. 
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In respect to education -it is manifest that 
in America a lively interest is being 
awakened in a comparatively new depart- 
ment of culture. The conservative scholar- 
ship of the Old Puritans put the classic 
element at the foundation of our first col- 
leges, and for more than a century the 
precedent has had the force of an imperial 
edict. The practical impulse of the na- 
tional mind predestinated the installation 
of natural science in public education, and 
in this regard our higher schools are fast 
coming abreast of the best in Europe. 

In a new country art is one of the last 
things which enters into popular culture. 
While grain crops large enough to feed the 
world are waiting agricultural implements 
to harvest them and railroads to transport 
them to the sea, it is inevitable that the 


‘drift of thought should be utilitarian. It 


is idle to talk toa pioneer about esthetics 
when his cabin is to be built and the sur- 
rounding forest to be transformed into or- 
chards and meadows. His grandchildren 
mayhap—when the ancestral cabbage-patch 
has become sundry squares of city lots, 
which sell at so many hundred dollars the 
square inch—may be disposed to entertain 
the question of pictures and statuary; but 
to him they are the supremest impertinence 
conceivable. It looks as if America that 
was and America that is bear some analogy 
to this sire and his descendants. And, next 
to an interest in religion, possibly there is 
no better sign that a nation is getting men- 
tal poise than a rising interest in ssthetic 
culture. 

I count ita representative symptom of 
the general complexion of thought’ that a 
private merchant is willing to advance fifty 
thousand dollars for a lot of old statues and 
cracked pottery from Cyprus and trast to 
the people to reimburse him for the outlay. 
One need not be a very sharp-eyed prophet 
to predict that ere another generation 
elapses there will be in every prominent 
college of America an installed teacher 
able to interpret these exhumed enigmas 
of the past, and likewisea multitude of 
willing ears to listen. 

The Cesnola treasures will doubtless be a 
powerful stimulus to art study, and there is 
po doubt that the time is close at hand when 
this willenter as an integral element into 
the curriculum of a liberal education. 

It is probable that Europe possesses in 


her museums the finest art monuments of- 


antiquity. And yet it is not quite certain 
that there are not still buried in Italy 
and the islands contiguous relics of de- 
parted genius which will fairly compete 
with the ‘‘ Laocoon ” and the “Apollo Bel- 
videre.” Atany rate, it is more than likely 
that America will by and by become a suc- 
cessful bidder for other original antiques 
besides those from Cyprus; and who dare 
say that we shall not one of these days walk 
through vistas in Boston and New York 
lined with Grecian and Roman heroes, come 
to an unexpected resurrection and tempted 
over the sea with the wealth of Lowell 
looms or the cousecrated gold of Wall 
Street ? 

However this may be, art—ancient, me- 
digval, and modern—is no longer a secret 
locked up in royal museums. Plaster and 
photography have deeded the monopoly of 
princes over to the world. The architect- 
ure and statuary of Egypt, Assyria, Greece, 
and Rome are to be dispersed in faithful 
reproductions over the face of the earth, 
and the paintings of Giotto and Angelico 
and Raphael and Durer, and the great 
cloud of witnesses of whom they are but 
representatives, will ere long be as familiar 
to American eyes as they have long been to 
cultivated dwellers and travelers on the 
European Continent. 

The trouble with Pharaoh was not in the 
dreaming faculty, but in the finding of a 
true interpretation. And the trouble with 
American civilization is not in lack of appe- 
tite for or ability to procure art galleries 
of a very bigh order, but in creating proph- 
ets competent to unfold their wonderful 
story. 

And so it is likely that ere long this want 
will be felt by the money princes, as it is 
already felt by the best teachers in the land, 
and professorships or lectureships of art 
history will come to be endowed and fur- 
nished with the requisite reproductions and 
literature for successful work. 

I have been asked several times by an 





American who has long occupied a prom- 
inent literary position in a great Western 
city whether so great an art teacher as 
Litbke might not be induced for a consider- 
ation to go over the sea and cast in his lot 
with an American college. The probability 
isthat he could not be; and, if he should be 
prevailed upon to entertain the idea, the 
acquirement of a new language with speak- 
ing faculty would bea disheartening task 
to one past middle life. It is quite evident 
that, though in art, as in science, America 
can gain much by importation, the only re- 
liable method isto educate her own sons 
and daughters to teach in her schools and 
colleges. 

It will not beeasy, either, to combine the 
technique and the history of art ina single 
department of instruction. He who paints 
and carves, and teaches others to paint and 
carve, will have no time for the study of 
art history, whose literature is vast and 
various almost beyond measure. 

For a moment let us see how a fair 
foundation in this enchanting department 
might be laid ina college endowment with- 
out an extravagant outlay. 


Supposing three men to be willing to give 
twelve or fifteen thousand dollars each to 
three colleges not too remote from one 
another for the establishment of a lecture- 
ship of art history. For three years the 
income of these funds would support three 
young men or women in acourse of Eu- 
Tropean travel and study. Meanwhile, an 
added sum of two thousand dollars for each 
college would purchase a collection of sev- 
eral hundred large photographic and other 
reproductions illustrative of the entire his- 
tory of art in the three departments of 
architecture, sculpture, and painting. The 
three young professors, having got their 
intellectual outfit, could each take care of a 
lecture course in three different colleges, 
and thusearn a liberal salary. Meanwhile, 
there being teachers enough for nine col- 
leges, the funds would probably be soon 
forthcoming for the residual six. endow- 
ments. 

Of all departments of culture which are 
inviting to young women this seems to me 
to take first rank. If a bright young grad- 
uate of Vassar wishes to serve higher cul- 
ture, and from any of the four quarters of 
the globe can procure the money, let her 
come over the sea, study the languages in 
which art history is written, then read Its 
glorious literature, and then go through 
the great galleries where the world-famed 
relics are deposited, and quailfy herself to 
tell this long and enchanting story to her 
sisters at home. Not less than three years 
of hard work will suffice for this; but it 
will be the most remunerative work in 
mental enlargement and enjoyment that 
one can undertake. 

Besides being a desideratum in our col- 
leges, this is adepartment of great popular 
need and attractiveness, as well. The 
materialism which dominates public thought 
in great commercial communities needs to 
be offset by every high culture, and what- 
ever forces are now at work cannot be sup- 
plemented by too many auxiliaries, 

Here, likewise, may be an inviting field 
for popular iastruction. If thronging mul- 
titudes hung upon the words of Tyndall in 
discoursing of light, and Procter in inter- 
preting the stellar worlds, who shall say that 
they would not be eager to hear of the 
architecture of the Pharaohs, the sculptures 
of Phidias, and the paintings of Raphael, 
in vivid words, with pictorial attractions to 
accompany them ? 

lf in a night a glib talker could be 
equipped with the wondrous wealth of art 
literature and become possessed of a col- 
lection of diagrams and photographs, which 
a few hundred dollars would buy, I almost 
think he might be guaranteed an income of 
some thousands a year as a lyceum lecturer. 
But this is a sort of talk which must havea 
large erudition behind it, and only the uni- 
versities can give the requisite preliminary 
drill, which foreign travel and study alone 
can bring to fruitage. 

The whole question, therefore, whether 
for the colleges or for the people, resolves 
itself into the matter of endowment. In 
other words, in this new and untrodden 
field, who will transmute the gold of com- 
merce into the fine gold of culture ? 


STUTTGART, GERMANY, 
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GARIBALDI AT ROME. 
BY MR&, E. D. R. BIANCIARDL 


THE arrival of Garibaldi at Rome is re- 
garded as an event of much political im- 
portance, as well as of personal interest. 
The clerical party had looked forward to it 
as the signal for serious disturbances in the 
city and also in Parliament—whose session 
has been from the beginning one of skir- 
mishing between the Government and Oppo- 
sition parties—and had built many hopes 
upon the apprehended imprudence of the 
old general and his radical friends. In this 
they have been totally disappointed, and 
the event has proved a triumph for Gari- 
baldi himself, for the Chamber, and for the 
Government, and one which will do much 
to add to the respect felt for all three in 
Italy and abroad. 

The principal facts are, of course, long 
ago known to you by telegraph; but I have 
thought that your readers might be inter- 
ested in a fuller account of the enthusiastic 
welcome of Garibaldi and his reception in 
Parliament. 

The General landed at Civita Vecchia at 
1A. M., January 24th, and, notwithstanding 
the unseasonableness of the hour, some two 
hundred persons were in waiting and re- 
ceived him with every demonstration of 
respect and affection. He arrived at Rome 
at 3p. M. of the same day. The mayor was 
in attendance at the station, and was the 
first to welcome him as he descended from 
the train. Garibaldiin return saluted all, 
and embraced his little daughter Clelia, who 
had come to meet him with his son Menotti. 
The mayor conducted him to his carriage, 
and Garibaldi entered; but before the 
mayor could follow it was filled by others 
and he was left bebind. As soon as the 
old hero was recognized the enthu- 
siasm of the people knew no bounds. The 
crowd increased, and finally insisted on 
unharnessing the horses and dragging the 
carriage to Garibaldi’s lodging. Finally 
the streets became so blocked that progress, 
even in this way, was almost impossible, 
and there seemed danger that the excite- 
ment might lead to serious consequences. 
Garibaldi, therefore, resolved, instead of 
going to his son’s house, as he had intended, 
to stop at the first hotel on the way, which 
happened to be the Hotel Costanzi, whose 
proprietor was not a little astonished at the 
arrival of his unexpected guest. With 
much difficulty and repeated entreaties 
Garibaldi succeeded in inducing those 
nearest the carriage'to make way for him to 
alight and enter the hotel. The crowd fol- 
lowed, and, finding that their victim had 
escaped for the moment, gathered outside, 
with loud calls for him. The General, 
though nearly overcome with fatigue, im- 
mediately came out upon the balcony and 
‘made the following speech, which was 
often interrupted by cheers: 

‘*The welcome which you have given me 
is far beyond whatI deserve. Rome has 
always been the ideal of my life. I think 
myself fortunate in returning to a city so 
dear to all Italians and especially to me. 

‘*T am moved to the bottom of my heart 
by your welcome and shall keep it in 
eternal remembrance. Yes, Iam proud to 
find myself among this people, to whom I 
am bound by so many memories, both of 
glory and misfortune. 

““My heart beats with joy, in returning 
here, at the recollection of the glorious 
days of the defense of Rome, in 1849. I 
pray that this happy day may not be dis- 
graced by any disturbance. I trust that 
this people will be always true to them- 
selves in firmness and self-respect, always 
the people of 1849, and I have confidence 
that no breach of order will take place.” 

Voice from the crowd: ‘‘ We will do as 
you wish.” 

‘*Once more from the depths of my 
heart I am touched by this welcome.” 

Emotion prevented Garibaldi from going 
op, and his friends assisted him to his 
apartment, where, after taking some re- 
freshment, he appeared at the window, and 
again thanking. the people and bidding 
them ‘‘ Be Romans in all things; in patriot- 
ism and in order!” he was at last left in 
comparative quiet. 

Garibaldi is sadly changed since the days 
of 49, His hair and long beard are snowy 
white, his countenance is pallid, and his 
whole appearance denotes premature old 
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age. He walks with crutches, and even 
then with great difficulty. His costume is, 
as of old, a red shirt with gray pantaloons, 
with a white neck-handkerchief and velvet 
cap embroidered with gold. A gray cloak 
was wrapped about him. 

Early in the evening Garibaldi drove ina 
close carriage to the house of his son, in 
Via delle Coppelle, where another immense 
assemblage awaited him and insisted on 
seeing him. Again he repeated his thanks, 
and entreaties for the maintenance of order; 
and, in compliance with his wishes, the 
crowd slowly dispersed, so that by nine 
o'clock the city was quiet as usual and the 
danger so much apprehended had passed 
by for the moment. If an occasional strain 
of “ Garibaldi’s Hymn” fell upon the listen- 
ing ears of the priests, who throughout the 
day had walked the streets somewhat less 
boldly than usual, at least, they had reason 
to be thankful that they received no more 
practical evidence of their enemy’s arrival 
in Rome. The calm demeanor and exhor- 
tations to peace of Garibaldi had acted like 
magic on the crowd and won for him 
another triumph, not less honorable than 
those of war. 

In spite of the fatigue and excitement of 
the preceding day, Garibaldi went early on 
the morning of the 25th to seeavilla on 
Monte Mario, which had been offered to 
him asa residence by one of his friends. 
It was expected that he would make his 
appearance in the Chamber of Deputies 
and the rush for tickets of entrance was 
unprecedented. The session was opened 
with unusual promptness, at a quarter 
past one, The question in order was taken 
up. It was in regard to an interpellation of 
the ministry, and ordinarily would have 
excited the deepest interest; but the atten- 
tion of the Chamber was wandering and 
the excitement increased every moment. 
Finally, the debate was suddenly interrupt- 
ed, and every eye was turned toward a 
side-door, by which Garibaldi entered, pre- 
ceded by ushers to clear a passage and 
supported on either side by deputies. He 
wore his gray cloak, beneath which were 
visible the red shirt-sleeves. His head was 
uncovered and his face somewhat less pale 
than the day before. Says an eye-witness: 

“It wasa moment of uncertainty. No 
one could foresee what was about to hap- 
pen. The question was in every mind: 
What was Garibaldi’s purpose in coming to 
Rome? Was it peace or war? The spec- 
tatorsin the tribune broke out in tremen- 
dous cheering; the Opposition rose and 
shouted Viva Garibaldi! The Right side 
of the Chamber was crowded with members 
who remained seated and severely silent. 
The president, Biancheri, sat motionless, 
bell in hand. 

‘“‘During the cheering Garibaldi walked 
orrather dragged himself slowly to his 
seat, which was on the extreme Left. As 
soon as the confusion bad somewhat sub- 
sided the president warned the tribune 
that another such outbreak would not be 
tolerated. A feeble attempt to renew the 
applause was quickly put down by the 
declaration that if the interruption con- 
tinued, it would be the painful duty of the 
president to cause the tribune to be vacated. 
This announcement was received with 
manifest approval, and the member who 
oad been speaking when Garibaldi entered 
cesumed bis speech without opposition. As 
soon as he had finished, the president sum- 
moned Garibaldi to take the oath, and read 
the customary formula. It was the crisis 
of anxiety. Would he take the oath 
or not, and in what manner? Garibal- 
di, who had been surrounded hither- 
to by the deputies of the Left, en- 
deavored to rise; but, with all his efforts, 
was unable to do so. Finally, aided and 
almost supported by his friends, he suc- 
ceeded, and; taking off his cap (which he 
had previously asked permission of the 
president to retain) and lifting up his hand, 

he pronounced distinctly and solemnly the 
word “Giuro/” (I swear) with an inde- 
scribable expression.of modesty and humil- 
ity, which produced the most profound and 
thrilling effect. That word ‘ Giuro,” pro- 
nounced by Garibaldi in Rome, brought 
back the memory of twenty-five years ago. 
The two thousand spectators in the Cham- 
ber saw only the Garibaldi of 1860, remem- 
pered only the watchword ‘‘Iialy and 
Victor Emanuel /” Cheers loud and pro- 
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longed broke forth throughout the hall. 
The deputies on the Right, who had before- 
hand agreed upon the proper moment for 
manifesting their sympathy with Garibaldi, 
rose and applauded frantically. The Gen- 
eral bowed his thanks. It seemed as if a 
weight was instantly lifted from every 
mind.” 

Garibaldi has recetved visits from several 
of his old comrades in arms, some of whom 
are now in the royal household; from the 
president of the Chamber and the Roman 
delegation. To the latter he expressed 
himself as interested in the projects for the 
improvement of the capital which are 
before the Parliament and anxious to for- 
ward them. Let us hope that the prudence 
and pacific temper of the old patriot may 
be imitated by his friends and that nothing 
unworthy of its auspicious beginning may 
mar bis visit to Rome. 

Rome, ITALY. 





NATURE AND CAUSAL FORCE. 
BY THE REV. JOSEPH A, OWEN. 








How many philosophers are found at 
the present day desperately clinging to a 
mental outfit the greater part of which has 
been torn into tatters by the relentless 
grasp of sober philosophy. Here, for ex- 
ample, are philosophers still teaching by 
both tongue and pen the doctrine of the 
passivity of matter, and this in spite of the 
discovery of modern science that matter is 
essentially force, and, therefore, active; 
clinging to the doctrine of dualism in 
the face of acknowledged correlation; 
building a philosophy of being upon a dis- 
tinction between substance and quality, 
while forced to admit that the one can 
never be known apart from the other; 
blandly talking about “ blind and unintelli- 
gent natural forces,” while predicating of 
those very forces accomplished intelligent 
ends; affirming man’s “ necessary” belief 
in an infinite person, in the face of myriad- 
sided atheism; and directly or by implica- 
tion denying the causal energy of natural 
force, in the presence of known and visible 
effects of the very force whose causal energy 
is denied. This last dogma is so prevalent 
among theological philosophers and yet so 
utterly groundless and so far-reaching in its 
philosophical absurdities as to deserve im- 
mediate attention. 

However widely men may differ on other 
points, they all agree on this, that we know 
phenomena directly and immediately, and 
that we know said phenomena as changes— 
7. é., as effects. But whatever we know as 
effects we obviously know as effected—z. ¢., 
caused. Here, then, we reach the disputed 
question: To what cause shall we refer 
these effects that we thus directly know? 
Science answers: ‘‘ To one universal natural 
force.” And science, we think, is philosoph- 
ically right. {t says just what it knows and 
with the courage and modesty of genuine 
philosophy. It cannot be induced either by 
threatening or by ridicule to say more, A 
moment’s examination will render the 
truthfulness of this statement entirely clear, 

All theories, the most diverse, equally 
presuppose certain known facts or pheno- 
mena, and the common aim of all divergent 
theories is, not to deny or obscure, but to 
explain phenomena already known. Ob- 
serve, ‘‘ phenomena already known.” How, 
then, let us ask, are the phenomena of 
Nature known? There is but one answer 
given by all parties to this question: “ Phe- 
nomena are known by the impression which 
they make upon our senses.” But observe 
the precise meaning of this language. To 
‘*make an impression” is unquestionably 
to exert force. But nothing can “exert 
force” which is not forceful; and, finally, 
nothing can be forceful except force 
itself. It is thus perfectly clear that, 
if we know natural’ phenomena at all, 
which all admit, we also know them as 
forces. Indeed, we can never know them 
as anything else than forces, since they are 
known confessedly only by the impression 
(force) they exert upon our organs of knowl- 
edge. To deny that natural phenomena are 
forces directly known as such, therefore, is 
to deny all knowledge of their very ex- 
istence. But observe, if we know nat- 
ural phenomena as forces, we thereby know 
them as causes, since whatever is known as 
force is so known because producing—i. «, 
causing—certain effects, The heart idea of 
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force (hence, always first presented by lex- 
icographers) is the production of effect. 

Therefore, unless it be denied that we 
know natural effects, it must be admitted that 
we know natural forces as causes. But todeny 
that we know natural effects is to say that 
we are ignorant of changes in the sequence 
of Nature—a statement that refutes itself. 
It, hence, follows that in knowing natural 
phenomena we know natural forces as 
causes—#, ¢., causal natural forces—and that 
our knowledge of the latter is as direct and 
immediate as our knowledge of the former. 

Let it be noted that this argument proves 
more than that we know natural forces as 
causal for or upon ourselves simply. For, if 
we affirm that natural forces, or phenom- 
ena, may and actually do make impressions 
upon our senses—d. ¢., produce effects upon 
us—we are logically bound to go further, 
and admit that they may be causal for 
and upon one another. The steps are 
very plain. In order to produce an im- 
pression upon us, a natural phenomenon 
must be forceful—z.e., it must be force. If 
the phenomenon be objective, the force 
must be equally so, while the scope and in- 
tensity of the mental impression form an 
exact measure of the outward force. And 
if natural forces objective to us can pro- 
duce effects upon us, they certainly can also 
produce effects apart from or objective to 
us. If not, why not? What possible rea- 
son can be alJeged for denying that what 
we know as forces causing effects upon us 
are real causal forces outside of us, for and 
among each other? 

But there is other proof of such object- 
ive causation in Nature than its logical 
possibility simply. There is also the scien- 
tific reality expressed in the doctrine of 
correlation and equivalence of natural 
forces or phenomena. We have direct 
and immediate knowledge that phenomena 
disappear in and give rise to each other— 
#. é., that natural phenomena are causes for 
and among each other. Motion we know 
generates or causes heat and heat causes 
Food builds up both brain and 
body and gives rise to mental and physical 
power, and these in turn are expended in 
producing food. In all such cases evident- 
ly the only correlation is the mutual rela- 
tion of cause and effect, so that if there be 
actual cases of correlation in Nature there 
must also be actual causal energy in Nature, 
and if we claim directly to know the 
former we thereby admit that we imme- 
diately know the latter. .It thus appears 
that, on whichever side we view the sub- 
ject, our knowledge of Nature’s causal 
energy and operation is immediate and 
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THE REVIVAL OF GAMBLING. 
BY THE REV. J. M. WHITON, PH. D. 


I HAVE just received a visit from the 
agent of a well-known art journal, offering, 
besides chromos and other inducements to 
subscribe, a chance of drawing a prize 
painting, worth $500. A dealer in fancy 
goods has also sent me his circular adver- 
tising articles for grab-bags and fish-ponds, 
with voting-lists and other devices used at 
fairs. Which makes me feel like saying 
something about gambling, lotteries, etc. 

Gambling is wrong fora variety of rea- 
sons, but radically because it is designed to 
transfer property from man to man with- 
out a real equivalent in exchange. Its con- 
gequences are so pernicious that the most 
brilliant mansions where it centers are 
called by the name of the infernal pit— 
‘*hells.” Gambling differs from robbvery 
as much as dueling differs from murder. 
The agreement of two parties to perpetrate 
a crime against each otier’s person or 
property does not lessen their guilt. 

The lottery is a species of gambling, ac- 
cording to the law books. It is “a game 
in which the lot decides a sort of gaming 
contract, by which, for a valuable consider- 
aticn, one may, by favor of the lot, obtain 
a prize of a value superior to the amount 
or value of that which he risks.” The ill 
opinion our law makers have of it appears 
in the heavy penalties by which they pro- 
scribe it—in Massachusetts $2,000 fine for 
the first offense; the same for even adver- 
tising a lottery outside the state. These 
laws were not made by the Puritans, but in 
the present century. They are based on a 
very sad experience of the evils caused by 








lotteries. “When the last lottery permitted 
by law was drawn in England, besides a 
vast amount of fraud, which it had been 
hoped to cover up with prize money, as 
many as fifty suicides were committed on 
the night-after the drawing. The suppres- 
sion of lotteries in France was immediately 
followed by a great increase in savings- 
bank deposits, showing what the waste had 
been. A recent letter from a Sunday- 
school missionary in Kentucky, begging for 
aid, attributes the poverty of the people to 
the great Kentucky lottery, in which every- 
thing beyond what will obtain the neces- 
saries of life is invested by a large number 
of his neighbors. 

Lotteries are robbery because they neces- 
sarily involve their patrons in loss, while 
legitimate exchanges tend to benefit both 
buyer and seller. Any kind of business 
which, like dram-selling or lottery dealing, 
is done at an inevitable loss to the customer 
class is done in violation of the eighth 
commandment. It has been found: by ex- 
perience that the loss occasioned by lotteries 
falls most severely on that part of the com- 
munity which has the least to lose and 
suffers most from loss. Dean Alford says 
in regard to the lotteries held at Rome under 
sanction of the Pope: ‘“‘It has been in- 
variably found that the greater the public 
distress and poverty the greater likewise is 
the yield of the lottery to the exchequer. 
Misery makes the peaple desperate, and 
they venture more recklessly with the little 
they possess.” The poor are injured by 
lotteries in pocket and in character equally 
To advocate lotteries for charity’s sake is 
as absurd as to advocate dram-selling, that 


“the money raised from licenses might be 


given to the poor. 

People pretend to justify lotteries at fairs 
by various flimsy excuses. It is the easiest 
way, sometimes the only way, it is said, to 
raise the needed funds for benevolence. As 
if a financial method becomes honest by 
simply becoming lucrative. As if a good 
way of spending money justifies a bad way 
of getting it. 

People justify lotteries at fairs on ine 
score of the pastime—it is exhilarating, 
exciting. So it might be nice fun to throw 
snowballs in the street; but the police 
would havea word to say. Pistol practice 
in the backyard and ina crowded neigh- 
borhood may be quite a pastime; but none 
the less inexcusable. 

People who buy tickets at lottery fairs 
often plead that they don’t care for the 
tickets or the chances, but only want to 
give their money. Then give the moncy 
so as not to appear to endorse what ought 
to be condemned—your name, perbaps, 
paraded in the list of prizes, a bad exam- 
ple to the weak anda butt for the scoffer’s 
jest at the queer doings of moral and re- 
ligious men. 

Expedients have been contrived for mak- 
ing honest folk patronize lotteries in spite 
of their prejudices. The lottery ticket is 
cunningly incorporated with some honest 
kind of ticket, like aseason ticket toa fair— 
sometimes by a coupon, sometimes by a 
mere number printed’on the ticket—and 
under this cloak is smuggled into many 
hands that would otherwise reject it. But 
a season ticket of admission to a fait which 
gives the holder a chance ina lottery is just 
as much a lottery ticket as if it were not 
also an admission ticket. 

A subscription to a periodical which 
gives the subscriber a chance to draw a 
lottery prize is as much a lottery ticket as 
if it were nothing more. 

Criminals often try to escape by a change 
of name. The lottery does this. It is 
called a raffle, a gift enterprise, an art union, 
a prize concert, etc. Under so many aliases 
the rogue may be detected by this ques- 
tion: Is it designed to get by chance a thing 
of superior value to the money ventured? 
If so, the lottery principle is apparent. 

The evil tendency of grab-bags, fish 
ponds, etc., is an indisputable reason for 
their banishment from fairs. Not that 
they are in every case lotteries, They are 
sometimes so planned that every article in 
bag or pond is fully worth the price of the 
chance. They do not in such cases in- 
volve the lottery idea of getting something 
for nothing by chance. But lessons at the 
most orthodox grab-bag make a road 
toward real lotteries. Children are not 
versed in distinguishing things that look 











much alike, nor can they be expected al- 

ways to stop at the proper point when they 
get agoing. It is better to seta fence a lit-_ 
tle back from the edge of the cliff than on 
its very verge. 

The same consideration applies to what 
is known as “‘ guess-cake.” The idea of the 
guess-cake is the obtaining of a prize 
through a trial of skill (for good guessing 
involves skill). Prizes in games of skill are 
legitimate and entrance fees to the contest 
are legitimate. But there is a‘‘ring-cake,” 
which involves the lottery idea of getting 
by chance a prize of larger value than the 
sum ventured. However correct the dis- 
tinction be, itis too fine for practical use. 
The two things look too nearly alike. Peo- 
ple will say *‘ cake is cake”; they will not 
discriminate. We must ‘‘ make straight 
paths.” Contrivances that need to be ex- 
plained and justified ought not to be used 
as money-rakes for the Lord’s treasury. 

Prize voting is more innocent in appear- 
ance, but really not different from betting 
at a horse-race. What equivalent does the 
man who pays 8 dollar and records ten 
votes for his favorite preacher or barber 
obtain for his money? He has the excite- 
mentof the game, like any gambler. He 
has also helped the fair. So do all the 
lottery patrons, Beyond that, he has just 
the equivalent for his dollar that the better 
on the gray gelding at the county races bas 
for bis. If his horse loses or if his mare 
loses he is so much out. It makes no differ- 
ence to the moral character of the act 
whether the prize goes to the voter or to 
the voter’s favorite. It is time that this 
sort of betting (so objectionable also on 
other grounds) were banished from our 
church fairs. 

The prize package business is steeped in 
iniquity. It may or may not be true, as 
charged, that the packages actually con- 
taining prizes are marked for the benefit of 
the initiated. But the advertisement of a 
hidden greenback or silver piece is only a 
trick to sell trash or indifferent siuff at a 
high price, since good stuff will generally 
sell of itself at fair rates. No upright 
dealer should keep such goods. Norailway 
corporation should allow this knavish traffic 
in its cars. No parent should allow his 
children to touch ‘* prize packages.” Every 
objection to lotteries applies with equal 
force to these. Our boys and girls cannot 
be too carefully taught that the only really 
profitable prizes are those which come by 
merit, fuirly earned in honorable compe- 
tition at useful work. 

It should be clearly understood that lot- 
teries are not objectionable on account of 
the chance in them, but because of the use 
of chance for an illegitimate purpose—viz., 
the getting of things which, according to 
God’s conditioning of human life and 
society, are to be worked for, not played 
for. 

The element of chance isin ali games— 
(see Ectles.ix, 11). By “games of chance” 
we mean thosein which chance predom- 
inates. There isroom in these for much 
skill. So ‘‘games of skill” are those in 
which skill predominates, but with wide 
play for chance also, Toaraw playera 
game of skill becomes rather a game of 
chance. In trying to guess the weight of 
a cake, in trying to hit a mark witha 
pistol the game is of chance or skill accord- 
ing to the player. These considerations 
show that the indiscriminate censure of 
games of chance as such is indefensible. An 
amusement which is called innocent with 
twenty-five per cent. of chance in it does 
not become pefaicious when the chance 
element runs up to seventy-five per cent. 

A game of chance may be innocent and 
its recreative stimulus wholesome. But, as 
a gold-mounted knife which an assassin has 
stained with blood becomes, however 
elegant, an odious object, so the fascinating 
game of chance, as applied to effect a trans- 
fer of property without equivalent, has 
been branded by long experience of man- 
ifold evils as deserving Only the detestation 
of Christian men. Justly proscribed as 
such use of games of chance has been by 
laws which the moral sense of the com- 
munity would not suffer to be repealed, 
there is no more demoralizing spectacle than 

that which many a church and charity fair 
of late years has presented—geod men nul- 
lifying good laws in the name of humanity 
and religion, and thus giving on the one 
side to the worst classes of the community 
and on the other side tothe young and in- 
experienced and easily tempted the injury 
of a most dangerous and immoral ¢xample. 





The Times speaks of the paintings and 
statuary in the National Capitol as possessing a 
certain value, inasmuch as they indicate our 
Progress in art. But this is precisely what they 
failtodo. On the contrary, they are simply 
indications of successful lobbying and jobbery 
and of the total eclipse of artistic perception 
in our congressmen. The only works of art 
in the Capitol which can be accepted as an in- 
dication of the existence of art in the United 
States are the four pictures painted by Trum- 
bull. They bavea positive historical value ; but 
the other paintings in the Rotunda and in other 
parts of the Capitol are wholly destitute of 
value as examples of contemporary art or as 
historical memoranda. An attempt has been 
made to purchase, at an expense of $20,000, a 
portrait of General Thomas, the hero of Chic- 
amauga, painted by Mrs. Ransom, of Chicago. 
General Garfield has proposed to add this pic- 
ture to the other wretched examples of what 
American art is not to the national collection; 
but it is to be hoped that his effort may be 
defeated. A Washington correspondent calls 
the picture “a wretched daub,” and we have 
no doubt that it is, Miss Vinnie Ream has 
succeeded in obtaining the commission for the 
statue of Admiral Farragut, for which the 
nation is to pay. Somebody says ‘‘there 
ought to be art sense and conscience enough 
in Congress to defeat this plunder of the 
Treasury.” But unhappily there is no art 
sense in Congress at all. An appropria- 
tion having been made by Congress for a 
statue of Admiral Farragut, the next ques- 
tion was how to get one even for the great sum 
which the nation was entirely willing to pay. 
Congress mistrusted its own judgment in the 
matter, and so gave the privilege of selecting 
a sculptor to the widow of the great Admiral ; 
and she, with a true womanly instinct, selected 
Miss Vinnie Ream, for the reason, doubtless, 
that she was in need of employment. It was 
kind and charitable in the Admiral’s widow ; 
and, if Miss Vinnie Ream will only imitate the 
ways of American artists in Italy, as shown by 
Mr. Stephen Weston Healy, and employ some 
competeut sculptor to do the work for ber, the 
Capito! may be spared from a repetition of her 
effigy of Lincoln. 

...eTbe vague and unintelligent method in 
which the catalogue of the exhibition of the 
* American Society of Painters in Water 
Colors’’ is made up leaves us wholly in the 
dark as to the nationality of the contributors. 
It would be right to assume that they were all 
‘American paioters’’; but any novice might 
easily see that they could not be, from the 
nature of the subjects treated. But flowers 
are of no nation, and we were specially desir- 
ous of knowing whether Christine Chaplin, 
who contributes two very beautiful flower 
pieces, were an American painter or not. In 
reply to our query, we are happy to learn that 
she is, although she is not a New York artist. 
Miss Chaplin, we learn, is a daughter of Rev. 
Dr. Chaplin, of Boston, and is a teacher of 
drawing in the Framingham Normal School. 
She has rare talent as a flower painter, and 
has also gained some distinction by her literary 
compositions. 

..«.The recent discovery of a marble statue 
of a young girlin Rome has caused a lively 
discussion a8 to its precise character, and s 
municipal commission has been appointed to 
determine what it was intended to represent. 
It was first called a Venus and then a Psyche ; 
but it has since been pronounced neither. Itis 
not of much consequence what it may be called ; 
but correspondents writing from Rome are 
ecstatic in their descriptions of it, one of them 
calling it ‘* the loveliest female figure probably 
in existence.’’ It is of Pentelican marble. 
and bids fair to eclipse the “ Venus of Milo’ 
and the “‘ Venus de Medici’ by its charms, 
She will be a great acquisition to the Eternal 
City. 

..eeWe are very happy to learn from a for- 
eign journal that “Art is vindicated in the 
emancipation of Signor Passaglia. The clouds 
which hung heavily over him have been dis- 
persed, and anew and brighter epoch opens, 
at last, in his existence.’’ Signor Passaglia is 
the fortunate artist who, according to Mr. 8. 
W. Healy, of Florence, found American artists 
willing not only to accept bis work as thelr 
own, but to pay him forit. It was Signor P. 
who, Mr. Weston Healy says, furnished the 
model for the Liocoln monument which the 
people of illinois have paid for. 


....The great landscape purchased by Mr. 
BE. J. Baldwin, of San Francisco, and for which 
he is said to have paid $10,000, was painted by 
Mr. Thomas Hill, formerly of Boston. It is 
called the ‘‘ Heart of the Sierras ’ The artist’s 


‘“‘Domes of the Yo Semite’ was exhibited in 
this city a few years ago. Mr. Hill would not 
be pleased, probably, to be called an imitator 
of Mr. Bierstadt; but he paints very much in 
his manner, 

.... We learn from one of the daily contem- 
poraries that ‘‘ Mr. E. P. Whipple, of Boston, 
visited the New York Academy of Design last 
week end was much pleased with the art dis- 

y.” Itwas very good of Mr. Whipple to 
pleased with what he saw; but we never 
beard of hig before as an art critic, 














Mr. Conway says, in one of his late letters 
to the Cincinnati Commercial, that he “‘ feels 
pretty sure that the refusal of the medal by 
Ruskin and of the baronetcy by Tennyson 
might both be traced to Carlyle. If Carlyle 
had never lived, this curious new standard of 
literary independence would hardly have beeu 
raised,” This is a very strange thing for so 
well-informed a writer as Mr. Conway to say. 
Mr. Tennyson’s predecessor in the laureateship 
was Southey, who refused a baronetcy before 
Carlyle had been heard of. Grote, the his- 
torian, refused a peerage, as other Britons be- 
fore and since his time have done. It is nota 
new thing, by any means, for independent 
thinkers to refuse titles in England, nor even 
in France, Louis Phillippe did actually create 
Thiers and Guizot dukes; but those eminent 
authors and statesmen refused to be made 
ridiculous by their sovereign and declined the 
well-intended honors which he wished to be- 
stow upon them. Mr. Conway thinks that the 
Queen will feel herself outraged by Mr. Car- 
lyle’s refusal of the Grand Cross of the Bath, 


which would have entitled him to the distinc- 
tion of being called Sir Thomas, seeing that he 
did accept the order of Civil Merit from the 
King of Prussia. Probably the effect will be 
to prevent Her Majesty from offering any more 
titles or orders to any of her literary subjects. 


.... Somebody wishing to pay General de Tro- 
briand a compliment, says that ‘‘he wasa jour- 
nalist by profession, and a far better journalist 
than a soldier.’’ But that is hardly a fair state- 
ment. General de Trobriand has been em- 
inently successful as a soldier ; but he was not 
known as a journalist at all. He was by pro- 
fession, in truth, an artist, for which he studied 
in Italy, aud he merely drifted into journalism 
by accident, and only as a contributor to The 
Courier des Etats Unis, His venture in the pub- 
lication of a French weekly paper in New York 
was a failure. That he was a vivacious writer is 
undoubtedly true, and that he might have suc- 
ceeded as a journalistif he had not volunteered 
for the war at the outbreak of the Rebellion is 
also probable. As the General is so capable 
both with his pen and pencil, it is a great pity 
that military etiquette sbould stand in the way 
of his giving the country a narrative of his re- 


cent exploits in New Orleans,which have made 
his pame so familiar to the people. General 
de Trobriand is a Frenchman by birth and the 
inheritor of a title which was conferred by the 
first Napoleon on his father. 


....Mr. Jones, the new senator-elect from 
Florida, is a lawyer and a Democrat now; but 
he began his career as a mechanic, although 
in what particular branch of mechanics we are 
not informed. But, like Andy Johnson and 
some other senators, he appears to be what is 
ealled a ‘‘self-made man.’’ Senator Jones, of 
Nevada, is one of the same kind, though he is 
of Welsh origin, while the Florida Jones is an 
Irishman by birth, and both are Celts. The 
new sevator-elect from West Virginia {s Allen 
8. Caperton, a Democrat, and one of the 
F. F. Vs., who have not been held in much es- 
teem of late. He is alawyer by profession, a 
graduate of Yale, adecided Southerner in feel- 
ing, and an ex-Confederate. He was a mem- 
ber of the Confederate Congress in Richmond 


and is 64 years of age. The next Senate will 
contain a greater vumber of men whose repu- 
tations are yet to be made than any other since 
the foundation of the Government, and a 
smaller number of really eminent members. 


.... There was ounce a famous political firm 
in this state known as Weed, Seward & Greeley, 
which was dissolved by the withdrawal of the 
junior member. But the firm was continued 
until the death of Mr. Seward, since when the 
senior member has trod the wine-press alone 
and still continues the old business. Mr, 
Weed is the oldest politician in the country ; 
and, although he is no longer a controlling and 
directing power at Albany, as he once was, he 
still marks out the course of events, as the Af- 
rican potentate indicated with his finger, on 
rising in the morning, the point where the sun 


should set at the close of the day. Mr. Weed’s 
latest contribution to the political destiny of 
the country was published last Saturday, in 
The Tribune, iv reference to the Presidency. 


...-In a letter to the Chicago Advance Sam- 
uel G. Buckingham, D.D., says that his brother, 
the late Senator Buckingham, once gave a 
dinner to President Grant and his Cabinet at 
which no wine was offered, and that during 
his seven terms as governor of Connecticut no 
member of his staff ever drank any intoxicat- 
ing liquor. Probably this could not be said of 
any other governor of any state in the Union. 


.... ale appears to be ina fair way of be- 
coming a ‘* business college.” Last week Pro- 
fessor Sumner delivered a lecture on “ money 
articles’? and the ways of Wall Street gener- 
ally, and Professor Walker, late Superintend- 
ent of the Census, is lecturing at New Haven 
on ‘* Hard Times.” 


..»»Not only have four members of Congress 


from New England died since Christmas, but 


another, Buffinton, from the first district, Mas- 
sachusetts, hag been compelled to retire for 
the rest of the session, on account of ill health. 
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OUR FERNS, AND MY SUCCESS 
WITH THEM. 


BY PROF. JOHN HUSSEY. 












THs most of our larger ferns are deciduous, 
and for this reason are not highly valued for 
cultivation, either as house-plants or out of 
doors. Those that are not deciduous are either 
small, witha few exceptions, or grow upon 
rocks and are difficult to bring into cultivation 
in the garden or house, All of our ferns are 
perennial. Indeed, all ferns are so, without 
exception, so far as I know, and it requires 
several years to raise them from the spores or 
seeds to full-sized plants. This is one reason 
they are not more cultivated than they are. 
It often proves unsatisfactory to remove well- 
grown ferns from their wild situation in the 
woods or on the rocks to the garden or to 
pots, for the reason that the foliage is almost 
sure to become disarranged and injured, and 
the underground stems, from which the fronds 
spring, become changed so in position that the 
symmetry of arrangement, upon which the 
beauty of ferns so much depends, is lost. 
Besides this, the new fronds come up stunted 
and injured and do not expand normally. My 
object isnot, at present, to speak of any of our 
ferns but those which grow upon or in the 
cleftsof rocks. These are all evergreen and 
many of them of exquisite beauty and delicacy. 
They are among our smallest ferns, the fronds 
seldom exceeding ten or twelve incbes in hight; 
but make up for their smallness by their habit 
of growing in tufts and clusters, sometimes 
covering with their delicate forms large sur- 
faces of the rock. 

As my success depended largely upon 
my method, one cannot be fully given 
without the other. The ferns which live 
upon the faces of rock-cliffs, mostly sand- 
rock, grow in the cracks, and their roots 
and stems are generally wedged in very 
tightly, and are often difficult to reach and to 
remove without fatal injury. Previous expe- 
rience had taught me how hard it is to remove 
them without sacrificing their lives. The lo- 
cality was the vicinity of the Mammoth Cave 
in Kentucky. Few visitors to that famous 
curiosity know how near they are to scenery 
which is both wild and picturesque beyond 
anything they see on their journey thither and 
away. Hardly a quarter of a mile from the~ 
main entrance of the Cave, but not seen by 
most visitors, is the beautiful Green River. 
Proceeding west of this stream but a few miles, 
we enter great sand-rock and conglomerate 
formations of the carboniferous era. This con- 
glomerate and sand-rock is cut up by the tribu- 
taries on the west side of Green River. One is 
reminded of the descriptions of the canyons in 
the Rocky Mountains, though these in Ken- 
tucky are in miniature. The principal tribu- 
taries of Green River here are Nolin River and 
Bear Creek, which run somewhat in parallel 
courses, ten or twelve miles apart. The feeders 
of these two considerable streams, on the sides 
toward each other, runnivg from a dividing 
ridge and often the tributaries of the one in- 
terlacing with those of the other, fed by many 
very fine springs, have during the ages past 
in which they have worked eroded the hun- 
dreds of feet of conglomerate and sand- 
rock, so that the faces of the rock 
stand on each side as perpendicular or 

overhanging cliffs, risingoften to the hight of 
one hundred feet and sometimes over two 
hundred feet. Wherever a spring-brook ts 
found, and their number is legion, on each 
side more or less of these cliffs are found. 
When the races which have preceded us 
roamed over these wilds in quest of game they 
lived in the rock houses made by the project- 
ing cliffs, and we found numerous traces of 
their occupancy In the mortarsin which they 
ground their corn and the flint arrowheads 
which abound. These mortars consist of holes 
drilled, by using their pestles, in the huge 
masses of sand-rock which had before the 
time even of the aborigines fallen down. They 
lie undisturbed to this day in great numbers. 
These rock houses are admirable sheds to pro- 
tect the numerous flocks of sheep which are 
kept in those sparsely-settled regions. These 
deep ravines and miniature canyons, with the 
many deep recesses, unswept by wind or rain- 
storm, modify the climate of these parts and 
may account for the existence of some rare 
ferns which are found. Here are found still 
wild deer in these dark haunts, and on the faces 
of the almost inaccessible cliffs are the homes 
of wild cats, still a scourge in some places to 
the sheep-fold and the pig-pen of the settler. 
Within ten years the last wolf has been killed. 
The otter is still found along the streams. 

Our tent was pitched at Bee Springs, twenty 
tiles from Mammoth Cave. From this central 
point onthe dividing ridge 1 could reach the 
fern-covered cliffs by a short walk in any di- 
rection. I skirted scores of miles of high 





cliffs, and, while scores more were unseen, I 
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perhaps saw specimens of. all the species of 
plants that were to be seen. I prepared my- 
self for collecting living ferns by making pots 
from bickory bark. I cut a tree about five or 
six inches in diameter and sawed off pieces 
about seven inches long. I then split down 
the bark on one side and peeled it off in one 
piece. Then I sawed off about two inches of 
the piece from which I had peeled the bark, 
and this I nailed in one end of my seven-inch 
bark cylinder. This made me a strong rustic 
pot. Having made nearly a dozen of these, I 
took them from time to time with me on mg 
excursions. When I saw a species I desired, I 
filled my bark pot with just such material as 
the fern was growing in. I then obtained the 
best specimen of fern I could find, prying and 
working out the numerous fine roots with a 
strong knife. I was often entirely alone. 
Sometimes I climbed to dizzy hights, grasping 
the jutting rocks with one hand, while with 
the other I seized the coveted prize. Some- 
times I would climb a hemlock tree, and, 
reaching forth from it, draw the little fern 
from its home. Sometimes I have made what 
is called an Indian ladder by cutting down a 
tall sappling with numerous branches, which 
are cut off a few inches from the body of the 
tree. By leaning this up against the face of 
the rock, I could climb far up the cliff. 

Some of the ferns I obtained in these excur- 
sions are very rare. Some have never been 
gathered, I believe, by any one else so far 
north. I shall now enumerate the species I 
obtained and which I have now growing in my 
fernery. 

Asplenium Trichomanes.—This to be fully ad- 
mired must be seen growing on a moist, shaded 
sand-rock cliff. The fronds are usually about 
three to five inches in length and form aclus- 
ter like a rose of green spray. I bave gathered 
fronds of this fern ten inches long. It does 
best in a situation rather moist than dry and 
will stand but little direct sunshine. But 
to come upon a broad face of shaded, moist 
cliff, protected a little by overhanging rock 
above, beset with rosulate clusters of this 
most délicate fern was always most agreeable. 
I always stopped before such a scene and 
feasted my eyes. One never tires seeing these 
fresh green clusters. One excellence of this 
and most of the others I shall mention is the 
evergreen life of their fronds. Winter or 
summer, you will never see the tuft looking 
dead. Drooping a little in the extreme dry- 
ness and heat of late summer days, the early 
morning and the evening see them revive 
again, The fronds must live several years 
and are renewed. in all kinds of growing 
weather, 

Asplenium pinnatifidum.—This fern grows to 
very large size, for it, in the Green River 
Country. It is not uncommon to collect fronds 
eight or ten inches in length. It is said some- 
times toroot at the apex; but Ihave yet to see 
the first clear instance of the kind, although 
{ have seen many thousands of clusters. I 
have one specimen with a tuft of two or three 
small proliferous fronds at the end ; but it was 
not rooted, and I think perhaps it was in- 
jured and the small fronds the result of an 
attempt to repair the injury, as will often be 
the case. 

Asplenium montanum.—This also grows 
thriftily on all the cliffs of Green River. The 
fronds are not uncommonly three inches wide 
and ‘ten incbes long and make a dense tuft. 
As many as forty or fifty fronds compose a 
single cluster. Being much divided and cov- 
ered with a shining varnish and always fresh 
and green, they make a beautiful sight, issuing 
from the more exposed face of the rock. 

Asplenium Bradleyi.—No one has ever before 
reported this new fern from a locality north 
of Tennessee. Itis not mentioned in any of 
our works on botany yet. It was discovered 
only two or three years ago, by Prof. Bradley, 
in Tennessee, and named by Prof. D. C. Eaton. 
I think it is probable that I have the only do- 
mesticated specimen in existence. Lhavetwo 
growing thriftily in my fern-case, putting 
forth vigorous fronds. I expect to succeed 
with it. It grows in places quite similar to 
the last mentioned. It does not seek the re- 
tirement of shade, but grows up on the ex- 
posed face of the cliff. I found it only in a 
single limited locality. 

Asplenium ebeneum.—This is not exclusively 
a cliff fern, nor is it so conspicuously evergreen 
as some of the others; but it is a beautiful fern 
in cultivation and not difficult to make grow. 

Trichomanes radicans.—A few years since this 
very delicate fern was not supposed to exist 
nativein America. But lately it has been found 
in several of the United States. I discovered it 
growing in more than a dozen localities under 
the Green River Coantry cliffs. It was found 
growing io every instance On the under side of 
an overhanging rock, generally considerably 
withdrawn from the light, never reached by 
the direct rays of the sun, It does bestona 
motat rock, where it is bedewed by spray from 
falling water, or where the clear water trick- 
ling from hidden springs keeps the fronds 
constantly moist and where the fine drops 
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hang trembling on the pendant fronds before 
falling. Each frond of this fern has an inter- 
esting history. From first to last they live 
many years. The whole under surface of 
the rock is one matted mass of roots and 
stems, covered with innumerable translucent 
fronds, in all stages of growth and maturity. 
The young frond gradually expands and slowly 
attains full size, In two or three years, per- 
haps, the fruit begins to develop on the edges 
of the fronds, at the tips of the veins. This 
fruit is clustered in a cup around a fine hair 
which comes from its center. The hair or 
bristle continues to growin length and the 
fruit to develop at its base around it. As the 
bristle grows in length—sometimes it is found 
an inch long—the ripe fruit is shed, so that 
there remains about the same quantity of fruit 
always at the base of the hair. The whole life 
of the frond may be half a dozen years. 

Pellea atropurpurea.—This is found both on 
sand and limestone cliffs. During the dry, hot 
days of late summer aud also during the cold, 
dry winter weather this fern can hardly be 
said to be green. The fronds are not dead, 
though. So dry that they will crumble to 
powder in your hand, let a drizzling rain come 
for a day or two, and they revive and become 
as fresh as ever. But the fronds have a limit- 
ed day of life. They live one full year anda 
day. They see their successors coming for- 
ward in early spring, and when once the life 
of the stock is assured they dry up; but the 
remains of a dry frond continue for years, 

Cheilanthes vestita,—I obtained my specimens 
of this fern about six miles east of Mammoth 
Cave, on sand-rock, around a sink-hole. I did 
not put it into one of my rustic pots, but sent 
it home by mail, wrapped in paper. I judge 
from this that it is hard to kill, for it has been 
planted and replanted, and still lives and is 
throwing up fronds. 

Camptosorus rhizophyllus.—The walking fern 
grows abundantly on rocks—mostly detached 
ones—where there isacovering of earth or 
moss. <A favorite spot for this fern is a shaded, 
moss-covered rock. Sometimes such rocks are 
completely covered with its rambling fronds, 
all interlaced and woven together. The apices 
of the fronds usually root and commence new 
tufts. Sometimes as many as three fronds 
from one center root at their apices, and, hence 
new plants arise, whose fronds root again; and. 
these, all overlying and intertwining, make a 
mass of fronds with the same origin. Like 
most ferns growing where the moisture some- 
times fails, in dry weather these ferns seem 
quite dead; but when moisture falls upon 
them again they revive and commence grow- 
ing where they left off. 

Polypodium vulgare.—This is a plain fern and 
very widely diffused. It grows easily and is 
not choice of situation or soil. 

Polypodium incanum.—This fern is here on its 
northern limit. It prefers the bumid air in the 
vicinity of water, furthersouth. It has never 
been found further north than Southern Ohio, 
where it is very rare. I obtained some fronds 
and roots within two or three hundred yards 
of the entrance to Mammoth Cave, growing on 
a dry rock among moss. I found it also grow- 
ing among moss on a rock by a tributary of the 
Nolin. Further south it usually grows among 
the moss on the trunksof trees. It willendure 
as much dryness as any fern I know and live, 
One not acquainted with its habits would take 
it for dead when he would see it shrunken, 
wilted, drooping. But twelve hours of moist- 
ure will make it as good as new. The young 
fronds, which were checked in the midst of 
their development, begin at once to complete 
their growth, as ifaday had not been lost. 
The fronds I examined and collected were 
plentifully provided with fruit-dots—more so 
than many specimens I have obtained from 
further south, 

Woodsia obtusa.—This is not confined to cliffs, 
but is often found on them; nor is it usually 
evergreen, but if kept in the house ‘is fronds 
remain green. Itis easily grown und makes a 
beautiful light-green, spreading tuft, of del- 
icate texture. 

Ophioglossum vulgatum.—I found ‘his fern 
growing abundantly a few miles east of Mam- 
moth Cave. It does not grow on rocks, how- 
ever. Itis easily grown, coming up in Jan- 
uary or February when kept in the house—sey- 
eral fronds from each root. 

Botrychium ltunarioides v. dissectum.—I have 
one of these in my fern-case. The sterile frond 
of this fern lives about one year, dying just 
before the new frond sprouts. I mention mine 
because of a peculiarity connected with its 
development this year. Last year it was taken 
from the ground, having a sterile and alsoa 
fertile frond. This year, when the time came, 
the sterile frond opened first, as usual. But, 
instead of a fertile frond coming from the bud 
on the stipe, as we expected, in duc time there 
came up another sterile frond, much like the 
other, only a little less dissected. 

I haye already described my bark pots, rustic 
but substantial. I filled them with earth 
where I obtained the ferns. Having {filled 





them and planted the ferns, the pots were con- 
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veyed toa ravine, where the spray from a small 
waterfall bathed them with moisture. They 
seemed to suffer no back-set. But my home 
is several hundred miles away. The trial on 
them was the removal in the heat of summer 
by wagon and cars to myhome. It was im- 
possible to keep the scorching rays of the sun 
from burning them. The car-dust and cinders 
covered them over. They were whipped and 
fretted and looked in a sorry enough condi- 
tion when they reached home. The majority 
of the beautiful fronds were much damaged 
and most of them perished, but the roots sur- 
vived. I made a sort of Wardian case by put- 
ting a glass roof, in shape like a house roof, on 
a box. I put in the box earth and sunk my 
bark pots into this soil, not wishing to disturb 
the plants. Every one is now growing. All 
are sending up fresh fronds, which seem as 
thrifty as ever they were on their native cliffs. 
When I consider that each frond may last for 
years and that each new one adds one to the 
tuft, I can easily calculate the time when I 
shall have clusters of them not inferior in 
beauty to many which I have admired when, 
alone, I found them under their native cliffs, 
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Tue visit of the Syrian Jacobite Patriarch 
to England has been made for the purpose 
of securing from the Government the right of 
ruling the Syrian Christians in Cochin and 
Travancore. The Church Missionary Intelli- 
gencer vigorously dispels the illusion of High 
Churchmen in regard to this Antiochian 
prelate, whose residence is at or near Mardin, 
in Syria. It shows that the Syrian Christians 
in India were originally Nestorians and were 
governed by Nestorian bishops, consecrated 
from Persia, until the close of the sixteenth 
century. Then, upon the death of the Nestort- 
an Metran or Metropolitan, the Roman Cath- 
olic Archbishop of Portuguese Goa usurped 
control over the St. Thomas or Nestorian 
Christians in India. They endeavored in vain 
to procure an ecclesiastic from Persia. One 
who landed in 1654 perished in the flames ata 
Romish auto-da-fé, Baffled in their attempts 
in this direction, they welcomed a certain Mar 
Gregory, who came in 1655, sent by the Jacob- 
ite Patriarch of Antioch to enlarge the wealth 
and influence of that see by a new domain in 
India. Since that time the St. Thomas Chris- 
tians have been under Syrian ecclesiastical 
rule, and the Nestorian Patriarchs have endeay- 
ored in vain to regain their ancient footing. 
How the Patriarch of Antioch would 
use his authority if fully established 
in India is snown by the resistance 
which he has made to the reforming tendencies 
of the late Metran, Mar Athanasius, and by the 
conduct of his bishop, who, when sent to India, 
some years back, threw a copy of the vernacu- 
lar Scriptures on the floor of one of the 
churches and trampled it under foot. The 
successor of this worthy, sent out from Syria 
still more recently, brought with him a saint’s 
bone, which is put into drinking water, in order 
that the decoction may cure diseases. The 
Jacobite Church of Syria is utterly corrupt and 
ignorant, and it is to be hoped thatthe English 
Government will not allow its Patriarch to 
stifle the awakening life in the Cochin and 
Travancore churches. 





.... Kuruman, so closely identified with the 
labors of Robert Moffat, is the outpost of 
Christian civilization in Central South Africa. 
It is a welcome refuge for the travelers coming 
back from the wilds of the interior. Here the 
English postal service reaches its furthest 
station, and from this place the isolated mission 
posts further north are supplied. At Kuruman 
the Gospel maintains its hold upon the Bechn- 
anas, and from this center itis carried to the 
ever-changing homes of the neighboring tribes. 
The most recent reports show that successful 
resistance has been made to that South African 
curse, intemperance. The quiet progress of 
the Gospel among the Bechuanas contrasts 
strongly with its utter failure thus far among 
the Metabele, 400 miles further north. Here 
the London Society has had its station (there 
are now two of them—lInyati and Hope’s Foun. 
tain) for 10 years. A recent visitor sees no 
sign of success among these stubborn and war- 
like people. They respect the missionaries, 
declare their message to be good, but assert 
that it is quite impracticable for a Metabele to 
be a Christian. And, indeed, it can be said with 
truth of their political customs and social laws 
that evil is their good and good theirevil. It 
is to be hoped that the Metabele are not fair 
specimens of the natives of the far interior, 
around Nyassa, for which missionaries are 
about to start out, under the impulse which 
Livingstone gave for the latter region, as at an 
earlier period he did for the Metabele, 


....The mission of the Church Missiovary 
Society in Persia is located at Julfa, Here 
there is an orphanage of 44 Armenian and 2 






Persian orphans, aschool of 145 Armenian and 
5 Mohammedan boys, and a congregation of 30 
Persians, not communicants, but students of 
God’s Word. Mr. Bruce, the missionary who 
has been revising. the Persian Scriptures, re- 
turns to England, in order to put his manu- 
script through the press. The Mohammedan 
priesthood is intensely fanatical, as the recent 
persecutions of converts of the American 
Presbyterian missionaries at Yezd and Tabriz 
have shown, The ripeness of the Persians for 
the Gospel seems, however, so evident that 
the Church Missionary Society is about send- 
ing two missionaries in Mr, Bruce’s place— 
into a country which, with the exception of 
temporary irruption of Buddhism, is, as Mr. 
Markham says in his recent history of Persia, 
“the only one of all the nations of the world 
that has never at any period of her history 
worshiped graven images of any kind.” 


.-+. The Fu Chau China Mission of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church is full of lifeand vigor, 
as the 14th annual meeting, held at Sick-Keng, 
in October, showed. At the invitation of the 
town, the Ancestral hall was used for the con- 
ference, Sixty preachers were present, and 
the Methodist fervor of the meeting proved 
how completely the Gospel had taken hold of 
these stolid Chinése. The deeds of 11 chapels 
{n the Hing-hwa district, paid for by the con 
verts, were laid before the meeting. Reduc- 
tions could be made in the appropriations for 
the support of native preachers, as the churches 
had increased their contributions and several 
were taken off the list altogether. The total 
tmembership was reported at 2,053 and 175 
adults had been baptized during the year. 


.-.-Rev. Mr, Hutchinson, writing to the 
Presbyterian Record from Mexico City, reports 
continual accessions to the mission church, 
which has now 123 members. He recently 
orgapized a church at Vera Cruz, into which 
82 were received at the outset, on profession. 
Engaged in a similar work at Acapulco, where 
a Protestant congregation has just been organ 
ized, Mr. Hutchinson, as a telegraphic dis 
patch informs us, was attacked by a mob and 
obliged to take refuge on a United States man- 
of-war in the harbor. The successes of the 
Protestant missions in Mexico have greatly 
exasperated the Romanists, and were not the 


government friendly to religious liberty the 
riests would not tolerate the presence of 
vangelical missionaries. 


....Some months ago we gave an account of 
the intense evangelistic efforts which marked 
Rey. Mr. Sclater’s work among the Kaffirs. 
Summoning all the Christian talent of his con- 
gregation, the missionary took one kraal af- 
ter the other by storm, gathering classes of 
inquirers as the result of his protracted meet- 
ings among the heathen. During Mr. Sclater’s 
absence in Scotland Major Malan, an enthusi- 
astic Christian soldier, has had charge of his 
6 stations. Recently be united themin a two 


days’ conference, very much like those whicb 
have been held in England, and there wa 
evident presence of the Holy Spirit. 


...eThe United Presbyterian (Scotch) Mis- 
sion has met with a severe loss in the death of 
Rev. Gavin Martin, of Nusseerabad, India. 
We lately gave a pleasant glimpse of his 
orphavage work in that city. The funeral ot 
this accomplished missionary presented a re- 
markable scene. All ranks and conditions of 
the native community were there—Brahmins, 
Parsees, and Mobammedans. The orphan chil- 
dren preceded the remains, and these were fol- 
lowed by a vast assemblage of natives, on foot, 
in carriages, on horses and camels, There was 
general lamentation throughout the town. 

....The flourishing station of the Church 
Missionary Society, Metakahtla, is situated on 
the borders of Alaska. Indians from this 
American territory have visited the station and 
have shown great interest in the Gospel. 
From the islands 450 miles to the north earn- 
. eat appeals have been made to be taught as.the 
Tsimpheans are at. Metakeahtlah. The Greek 
Church formerly had missionaries in Alaska, 
but has recently withdrawnthem. The Roman 
Catholics have one missionary stationed in 


that country. The Protestant societies are as 
yet unrepresented. 


...-The interest of the Greek Christians in 
the Protestant mission services at Damascus 
continues, according to recent reports, un- 
abated. The native Christians of the United 
Presbyterian Church have been greatly stirred 
up to evangelistic labors in yiew of these en- 


eames opportunities. A Bible bookstore and 
ing-room has also been opened in the most 
important bazar of the city. 


...-The East African expedition of the 
Church Missionary Society has arrived at 
Mombas, and preparations are being made for 
the opening of s station among the Wanikas, 
on the mainland. It is expected that many 
liberated slaves will be settled around Mombas. 


....Th@ Methodist Episcopal Missionary So- 
clety received $708,855 during the past year, of 
which $25,000 were devoted to office expenses 


It, therefore, coats but three and a half per 
cent, to carry onthe business of the Society. 
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Ghe Sunday-school. 


LESSON FOR MARCH 7TH: 
THE CITIES OF REFUGE.—Josu. xx, 1—9. 








Txts lesson suggests 
GOD'S PROVISIONS OF REFUGE. 

1. AT AN APPOINTED PLACE (v. 1, 2, 7, 8). 

2. To THOSE WHO SEEK IT (v. 4). 

8. WITHOUT RESPECT OF PERSONS (¥. 9). 

L.- AT AN APPOINTED PLACE. <Appointout for 
you cities of refuge. . . . They shall be your 
refuge from the avenger of blood. Only the ap- 
pointed cities in all the Land of Promise fur- 
nished refuge from the avenger of blood. 
Other cities might seem as safe as these; but 
they offered no such shelter to him who fied 
for his life. He must turn to them or meet 
his fate unaided. There was but oné way of 
escape forhim. There was just one ark of 
safety in the great deluge. There was one 
altar of burnt offerings for sin inthe taberna- 
cle of the wilderness, There was one mercy- 
seat, above the one ark of the covenant, in the 
one most holy place, wiere the one high 
priest might plead acceptably for the for- 
giveness of his people.* “There is one 
God, and one mediator between God 
and men, the man Christ Jesus.” Jesus says, 
“Tam the door; by me, if any man enter in, 
he shall be saved.”? ‘*No man cometh unto 
the Father, but by me.” It is not for any of 
us to say that another place of refuge in our 
hour of spiritual danger ought to answer as 
well as thefeetof Jesus Christ. There is God’s 
eppointed refuge for the sinner. ‘* How shall 
we escape if we neglect so great salvation?” 

2. To THOSE WHO sEEE IT. When he that doth 
flee unto one of those cities shall stand at the enter- 
ing of the gate of the city and shall declare his 
cause in the ears of the elders of that city, they shall 
take him into thecity. The cities of refuge were 
of service only to those who sought them. 
It was not enough that they were appointed; 
that the roads to them were made broad 
and plain and smooth; that et every turn the 
guide-posts pointed the way, with the encour- 
aging word “Refuge!” ‘Refuge!’ Unless 
he who fled from the avenger of blood turned 
toward one of those cities, and sought it earn- 
estly and stood asuppliant at its gate, telling 
bis story and asking admission, there was no 
refuge there for him. He was as helpless as if 
no such shelter had ever been provided. The 
case is not different with any of you. ‘“ Ask 
and it shall be given you, seek and ye shall 
find, knock and it shall be opened unto you.” 
The question to you is not, Has God appointed 
a refuge for the guilty soul? but, Have you 
sought that refuge? Have you reached it? 
Is your home within its walls? God says: 
“Ye shall seek me and find me when ye shall 
search for me with all your heart.” 

3. WITHOUT RESPECT OF PERSONS. These 
were the cities appointed for all the children of 
fsrael and for the stranger that sojourneth among 
them that whoscever— ‘*God is no respecter of 
persons.’’? Home-born and stranger alike were 
offered the shelter of these cities of refuge. 
None now are too young to seek the protec- 
tion which Jesus offers, nor are avy too old. 
None are too sinful to turn with longing 
toward the one Door of salvation. And the 
Spirit and the bride say, Come. And let him 
that heareth say,Come. . . . And whosoever 
will’ “ Blessed be God for that word ‘ who- 
soever,’” said old John Berridge. “If it were 
written, If John Berridge will, I should have a 
doubt, for there might be a hundred John 
Berridges in the world; but that word ‘who- 
soever’ includes me beyond’a doubt. Whoso- 
ever will may come. Whosever comes is 
safe.” 

RR 

Tae pastor of a mission chapel in this 
city, where the aggregate Sunday collections 
now amount to about $150 per annum, makes 
a computation in bis last annual report to the 
church, by which he shows that if his people 
would give one-tenth of theirincome into the 
Lord’s treasury they would, with an average 
personal income of only $200 a year, raise 
fully $4,000. He adds that if any of the mem- 
bers of his church will consent to devote one- 
tenth of their income to religious charities he 
will gladly give two-tenths of his. System in 
religious giving is sure to largely increase the 
receipts for purposes of beneficence. It should 
be, in some form, introduced into every Sun- 
day-school, that the children may learn to give 
into God’s treasury with system and regularity, 
as wellas with cheerfulness and at personal 
sacrifice. 


-«-.In & little volume entitled * Congre- 
gational Worship” the Rev. A J. Gordon, of 
Boston, urges the importance of such services 
in the Lord’s house as may be shared by the 
entire congregation. In mentioning the fact 
that the exercises of the Sunday-school and the 
Sanday-school concert are attractive to chil- 
dren through the part there given to them in 
responsive readings and singing, he pays this 


- “HE INDEPENDENT, 


tribute to the Sunday-school of the present 
day : 


* And this church of the juveniles is makin 
tremendous advances. It has its ritual an 
bymnody and its various ministry, most skill- 
fully and wisely adjusted to the wants of the 
youthful community which it serves. It is un- 
trammeled by tradition, and, hence, has the 
flexibility and power of adaptation that is 
tending constantly to make it the most popular 
as well as the most useful of our Christian in- 
stitutions.” 

----These are warm and appreciative and 
sensible words as to the Sabbath-school from 
the columns of Zarly Dew, the youths’ supple- 


ment of The Presbyterian : 


“The time has fully come when the Church 
everywhere should earnestly and prayerfully 
endeavor, as far as possible, to elevate and 
improve her Bible schools. Let us be done 
with eroaking and fault-finding and throwing 
cold water. Letus gather around the school 
with intensest interest and use our best en- 
deavors te furnish it with all needful help. Let 
us take it more fully within our loving, foster- 
ing care, and accord it the warmest place in 
our Christian sympathies, and give it the 
most cordial co-operation of the home, as well 
as the most affectionate watch and control of 
the pastor and church. So shall these schools 
of the Church be made what they may and 
ought to be—its most important arm of infiu- 
ence and power.” 


..--The following notice is conspicuously 
posted in a small hotel at a country town in 
Kansas: 

* At a proper hour at night the house will 
be closed for retirement, by which time each 
boarder is expected to bein his room by that 
time as near as practicable.” 

“This would not be a bad way of putting the 
case as to the attendance of teachers at the 
opening of a Sunday-school session : 

“ At a proper hour of the day the school 
will be open for study, by which time each 


teacher is expected to be in his place by that 
time as near as possible.” 


----The difficulty in sustaining a good 
weekly teachers’ meeting for the preparation 
of the Sunday’s lesson does not rest with the 
teachers. It is with the superintendent. 
When he deems such a meeting a necessity he 
will haveit. If he does not yet know how to 
secure the attendance of teachers, or to make 
the meeting profitable to them when they at- 
tend, he will learn how. If, indeed, he cannot 
learn, he will see that. the school needs a new 
superintendent. The superintendents who are 
convinced that they must have their teachers 
together each week find that obstacles to such 
a gathering exist only in other schools, notin 
theirs. 

....1n the Sunday-school of the Second Bap- 
tist church,’ Newark, N. J., of which Rev. 
George A. Peltz is pastor, a set of sliding 
blackboards is arranged back of the superin- 
tendent’s desk. One board is fasteried se- 
curely to the wall. In front of these are three 
boards, which slide up and down by means of 
cords and weights, as window-frames in a 
sash: In this way four boards are available 
for use at each session of the school, without 
occupying more than the space necessary for 
one. 


....Dr. McAuslane, of London, who 
preaches with rare attractiveness and profit 
to children each Lord’s Day, saidin a recent 
address that 
“the longer he lived the more it seemed to 
him that he loved children. The man that did 
not love them he would not trust; the woman 
that did not love them he could have no affec- 
tion for; and, depend upon it, they never 
could have the spirit of the Master unless, 
like him, they took up children in their arms 
and blessed them to the best of their abil- 
ity.” 

----Jn the last of bis admirable papers on 
“The Seven Laws of Teaching,’ in the Na- 
tional Sunday-school Teacher, Dr. Gregory em- 
phasizes the importance and value of reviews, 
One of his suggestions is : 

“ Count reviews as always in order. Whenever 
aspare moment occurs while the school or 
class is coming to order or are waiting for a 
change in the exercises, or whenever either 
the teacher or the class are unprepared to do 
anything else, a review may go on,” 

...-A question asked at a recent convention 
was: ‘‘Whatis the duty of a superintendent 
when any one interrupts a class during the 
teaching hour?” That opens again the ques- 
tion of the necessity and value of the ‘‘rod”’ 
in the Sunday-school. 


...-A warm interest in needy Sunday-schools 
is highly commendable, but when this shows 
itself only.in the proffer of a set of last years’ 
lesson-papers or question-books its practical 
benefit is not large to cither giver or receiver, 


....A series of union Sunday-school insti- 
tutes is planned for the State of Texas, in the 
approaching months of March and April, 
under the lead of Rey. W. P. Paxson, of St. 
Louis, and William Reynolds, of Peoria, 


..-- The Sabbathb-school Missionary Associa- 
tion of the Fourteenth-street Presbyterian 
church of this city, has in the nineteen years 
of its existence contributed for religious 





charities $17,343.62. 





School aud College. 


THe Columbia College Law School in this 
city, as its catalogue for this year shows, is the 
largest one in the country. The ability and 
energy of the warden, Prof. Theodore W. 
Dwight, has given a high character and de- 
served popularity to the school and placed it 
ahead of any other similar institution in the 
country. The whole number of students at 
present is 522—the senior class 231 and the 
junior class 291, 
Yale College has 53 representatives ; Colum- 
bia College, 34; College of the City of New 
York, 25; Princeton and Harvard, 17 each. 
After 1876 all the non-graduates of literary 
colleges, before becoming members of the 
school, must be 18 years of age and must pass 
a satisfactory examination on four books of 
Cesar’s ‘‘ Commentaries,’ six books of Virgil’s 
**7£neid,”’ and six orations of Cicero. This is 
a most excellent idea and other law schools 
would do well to require some standard of 
admission. A seven years’ study of law before 
admission to the bar, as was required of non- 
graduates of colleges in this state 20 or 30 
years ago, was one extreme; but an extreme 
as bad and more dangerous is the fact that 
many young men with no classical education, 
after attending a six months’ course of law 
lectures, imagine themselves fitted for actual 
practice. It isa high standard of admission 
as wellas a thorough course of study in our 
law schools that will give us a better class of 
lawyers. 





.-..The ninth annual dinner of the Harvard 
Alumni Association was held at Delmonico’s, 
in this city, last week. The presiding officer 
was Mr. Joseph H, Choate, the law partner of 
Hon. William M. Evarts, the president of the 
Yale Alumni Association. At the same place, 
on Washington’s Birthday, was celebrated the 
dinner of the alumni of Williams College. 
That day commemorates the birth of three of 
the men who have been associated with the in- 
ception and prosperity of the college—Wil- 
liams, its founder, Jackson, its most liberal 
patron, and Mark Hopkins, for many years its 
president. Alumni meetings of the larger col- 
leges are held in many of our cities and are 
gradually growing in numbers, strength, and 
interest. Harvard has associations in Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, and Cincin- 
nati; Williams in Boston and New York; 
Yale in Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Chi- 
eago, Cincinnati, and St. Louis; Amherst in 
New York, Boston, and Chicago; and Bowdoin 
in Boston. One of the tust alumni associations 


formed was by Dartmouth, in New York, twelve 
years ago, The Alumni Association in New 
York has monthly meetings, partly literary and 
partly social. 


....Henry W. Longfellow is to deliver the 
poem and Rey. Dr. George B. Cheever the 
oration before the Alumni of Bowdoin Oollege, 
at the next commencement in July. The 
semi-centennial of their class will then be 
celebrated. J. 8. C. Abbott, also a member of 
the class of 1825, ought to read a history of 
theclass. Poetry, theology, and history would 
thus have a conspicuous representative, and 
if Nathaniel Hawthorne, the romancer, were 
alive, the reunion would be remarkable, As it 
is, it will be the most interesting of all col- 
lege gatherings nextsummer. Among the con- 
temporaries of the class of 1825 as students in 
the college were ex-President Franklin Pierce, 
Luther V. Bell, William Pitt Fessenden, John 
P. Hale, 8. 8. Prentiss, and Calvin E. Stowe, 

«sseA clergyman, at arecent teachers’ meect- 
ing in Ohio, said that teachers are too often 
selected in the wrong way. ‘‘Examiners make 
an intellectual requirement in straight-jacket 
style, end pay no attention whatever to the 
peculiar, natural, and innate adaptedness 
of the teacher for the profession; and 


thus men and women are found at the 
head of our schools who are no more able to 
develop the human mind than a Modoc is to 
draw a pictare of the Heavenly Jerusalem with 
charcoal,”’ 


...»Lhe Annual Catalogue of Harvard Uni- 
versity for 1874-5 shows a faculty of 38 profess- 
ors and tutors in the college, with 152 seniors, 
159 juviors, 208 sophomores, and 198 freshmen ; 
total, 716. There are 20 divinity students, 139 


law students, 192 medical students, and 110 in 
other departments ; giving a total of 1,196 stu- 
dents in the institution during the academic 


year. 


....Professor Huxley is to undertake the 
duties of the chair of natural history in the 
University of Edinburgh during the ensuing 
summer session, in the absence of Professor 
Wyville Thomson, who is with the ‘‘Chal- 
lenger’’ surveying expedition. 

...-The colleges receiving Government aid 
have been interrogated as to the admission of 


colored students, and not one has intimated an 
inclination adverse to the negro. 


eeeA large museum for the departments of 


natural history, art, music, and physical train 


ing was formally opened at Vassar College on 
Washington’s Birthday. 


The alumni number 1,115. & 


[February 25, 1875, 
Pebbles. 


Waat is slosh? It’s snow matter. 
-»--A pair of tights : two drunkards. 


-... There is nothing so rigidly catholic as 
an umbrella—it keeps lent the year round. 


-++.‘* Love,’’ says George Sand, ‘is an inter. 
nal transport.”” The same may be said of a 
canal-boat, 

.--. There is nothing so effective in bringing 
&@ man up to the seratch as a healthy and high- 
spirited flea, 





-.--A builder, when returning thanks to 
those who drank his health, modestly observed 
that he was “more fitted for the scaffold than 
public speaking.”’ 


.--.““ A cold day, Mr. Smart, an awful cold 
day. Where did your thermometer stand this 
morning?” ‘On the hall table, sir, when I 
left home,’’ was the freezing reply. 


....In giving geography lessons down East, 
a teacher asked a boy what state he lived in, 
and was amused at the reply, drawled through 
the boy’s nose: “ A state of sin and misery.”’ 


-... The annual wolf story has started on its 
rouudagain, This time in Michigan, A La- 
peer farmer, ‘‘ chased by a pack, killed several, 
was pursued to his door, horse devoured in 
the road, etc.”’ 


..."* People who send us ‘communications’ 
for publication ARE ‘ requested’ not to ‘ quote’ 
and underscore so Mucnw. THIS is about the 
way a good deal of ‘matter’ would LOOK if 
we printed it as it is ‘wrirTen.’” 


...-lt is singular that some ladies, who 
can’t bear the smell of cigar smoke, will reg- 
ularly rub their heads with a mixture of white 
lead, whiskey, lampblack, and logwood, com- 
posing a ‘‘hair restorer,” and think nothing 
of it. 


..-“*Have you Goldsmith’s Greece?’ was 
asked of the clerk in a store in which books 
and various miscellaneous articles were sold, 
** No,” said the clerk, reflectively, ‘“‘ we haven't 
Goldsmith’s Greece; but we have some splendid 
hair oil.” 


....During a trial the judge called a witness. 
No one answered, and an elderly man arose and 
solemnly said: ‘‘Heisgone.’? ‘* Where has he 
gone?” asked the judge, in no tender tone. 
“IT don’t know;. but he is dead,’’ was the 
guarded answer. 


...-A Western editor, noticing the present 
of asilver cup to a brother editor, says: ‘‘ He 
needs nocup. Hecan drink from any vessel 
that contains liquor, whether the neck of a 
bottle, the mouth of a pickle-jar, the spile of a 
keg, or the bung of a barrel.” 


«seelf twenty-seven inches of snow give 
three inches of water, how much milk willa 
cow give when fed upon turnips? Multiply 
the flakes by the hairs on the cow’s tail, then 
divide the product by a turnip, add a pound of 
chalk, multiply the whole by the pump, and 
the total will be the answer. 


...-A red-haired lady, who was ambitious ot 
literary distinction, found but a poor sale for 
her book. A gentleman, in speaking of her 
disappointment, said: ‘Her hair is red (read) 
if her book is not.’’ An auditor, in attempting 
to relate the joke elsewhere, said: ‘She has 
red hair, if her book hasn’t.’’ 


....dudge (to intelligent juryman): “ Would 
you convict aman on circumstantial evidence ?”’ 

“T dunno wot dat is, Jedge.” 

“Well, what do you think it is?” 

‘Well, ’cordin’ to my jedzment, sarcumstan- 
shil is bout dis: Ef one man shoots anudder 
an’ kills him, he orter be hung forit. Ef he 
don’t kill him, he orter to go to de plenipoten- 
tiary.”” 

-.--*Oh! your nose is as cold as ice,” 
Boston father thought he heard his daughter 
exclaim, the other evening, as he was reading 
in the next room. He walked in for an ex- 
planation ; but the young fellow was at one end 
of the sofa and the girl at the other, while 
both looked so innocent and unconscious that 
the old gentleman concluded that his ears bad 
deceived him, and so retired from the scene 
without a word, 


.... Getting up in a cold room to make a fire 
is like getting up in life. If you crawl timidly 
out of bed, go on tip-toe to the stove, and al- 
low the shivers to get control of you before 
the kindling starts, your fire will probably be 
a failure and you will half freeze to death in 
the operation. Butif you jamp out bravely, 
bustle around, pull on your clothes, knock 
over a chair or two, and pitch in the stove- 
wood, you will probably be too warm by the 
time the fire gets to burning and have to open 
awindow. Soin life, Attack it timidly, and 
youwill fail, Grapple with it, hurry up things, 
stir around, conquer fortune, and you will be s 
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We find it alittle difficult to understand 
precisely what the President, in his Arkansas 
message to the Senate, means when he ee 

ity oO! 
staten recently readmitted to federal relations 
on certain conditions from changing their con- 
stitutions and violating their if this 
action in Arkansas is acq' 
The Act of March 24 1867, under which all the 
rebel states were reconstructed, declares that 
when they shall have complied with certain 
conditions they shall be entitled to resume 
their representation in both houses of Con- 
gress. With these conditions they did comply, 
and were thereafter “readmitted to federal 
relations.” Every one of the conditions 
referred to acts to be done precedent to 
such readmission, and not one of them had 
the remotest reference to any future action 
of the states in respect to their constita- 
tions, as was expressly provided for in 
the law itself. On this point they made no 
pledges, and in the nature of things could 
make none, Arkansas, for example, in 1868 
adopted a constitution in conformity with the 
reconstruction requirements of Congress; but 
the state did not pledge itself that this consti- 
tution should last through all time. The peo- 
ple of a state have the right to alter their con- 
stitution just as often as they please and in 
whatever way they please, subject to the single 
restriction that it must not be so altered as to 
make it inconsistent with the Constitution of 
the United States. This is a state right, with 
the exercise of which the General Government 
has nothing to do, and it belongs as truly to 
Arkansas and to every other Southern state 
as it does to Massachusetts or New 
York. Our answer to the President’s 
question is that there is nothing to prevent 
the Southern states from ‘“‘changing their 
constitutions’”’ whenever it suits their pleasure 
to do so, and that they have made no “ pledges” 
which would be violated thereby. They can- 
not alter their constitutions so as to deny 
Negroes the right of suffrage, for that would 
contravene the Fifteenth Amendment; but 
they can, if they will, by adroit poll tax or 
other provisions, really exclude Negroes from 
the polls, or may directly exclude them from 
the jury-box, if they are wicked enough to do 
80, or may make any other preposterous pro- 
vision not forbidden by the Federal Constitu- 

tion. They may attempt some such things as 
the President fears, but it would prove in the 
end a fatal policy. 


....The Judiciary Committee of the Senate 
unanimously reported last week that the so- 
called ‘‘ Poland Press Gag Law,’’ passed last 
June, has no gag in itand does not in any way 
interfere with the liberty of the oress. The 
Committee say: ‘‘No person can be brought 
into the District of Columbia under it, either 
for libel or any other crime. The Committee 
are of opinion that both sections of the act are 
necessary and proper and in perfect accord- 
ance with the principles of justice and the 
course of civilized jurisprudence.” At the 
conclusion of their report the Committee 
make these two points : 

** First. Libel is not a crime against the 
laws of the United States in any of the states, 
so that no case could arise in which a court 
or judge in the District of Columbia could be 
called upon to arrest a person here and send 
him to any state for a trial for libel. It should 
be here observed that the jurisdiction of the 
courts of the United States in criminal cases is 
confined to offensescreated by the statutes of 
the United States. No offense at common law 
is indictable or triable in the courts of the 
United States. This was early determined by 
the Supreme Court of the United States and 
is the settled law of theland. (Public Statutes 
United States vs. Hudson, 7 Cranch, p. 32; 
Bishop’s Criminal Law, sec. 190.) 

‘Second. If in any territory libel is a crime 
by its laws, and if such laws could be held for 
such purposes to be the laws of the United 
States, the act under consideration provides no 
aid in sending a person from this District to 
such territory ; for section 33 of the act of 1789 
has no application whatever to the territories. 
The result is that the act of June 22d, 1874, is 
pot in our opinion obnoxious to any criticism, 
and in respect of the crime of libel it confers no 

wer either to bring a person charged with it 

nto the District of Columbia or send him ont 
of it. 
This report is signed by all the members of 
the Judiciary Committee, including Senators 
Thurman and Stevenson, both of whom are 
Democrats. The Democrats in the canvass of 
last fall charged the Republican party with an 
attempt to gag the press by the passage of this 
law. Judge Poland, who drew the bill, was 
bitterly denounced for it and in bis own dis- 
trict defeated thereby. We presume the Dem- 
ocratic papers will now spike their guns so far 
as this law is concerned. Senators Thurman 
and Stevenson unite with the other members 
of the Committee in virtually saying that the 
whole flurry about the law was founded on 
ignorant misapprehension or willful perver- 
sion. 


in »” 


....Senator Conkling, in his speech on Lou- 
isiana, said: ; 

‘*Show me a mode to pacify the South, and, 
no matter what party opposes it, my vote it 





within human reach by which Southern society 
can at once be tranquillized in anything like the 
Northern sense of this term. Time, with the 
adjustments which it naturally and gradually 
brings with it, is, after all, the most important 
element in the solution of the problem. South- 
ern society will unlearn a great many things and 
learn many others by the education of time, 
provided the General Government has the good 
sense to deal with it after the method of the 
statesman, rather than that of the mere poli- 
tician, It is a matter of fact that those South- 
ern states in which the Government has done 
least are the most tranquil, and that those with 
which it has interfered most are just the ones 
in which the greatest difficulties exist. It is 
in our judgment a very serious question 
whether the methods of cure abopted by the 
Government have not contributed to the very 
evils they seek to prevent. The truth is, the 
Government is not fitted in its normal powers 
either to run or interfere with the local ma- 
chinery of the state governments. Wesuggest 
to Senator Conkling the expediency of trust- 
ing more to the let-alone policy and leaving 
the Southern states to the responsibility of 
regulating their own affairs. This policy may 
and doubtless w'll have its attendant evils; 
yet we very much question whether the evils 
will be as t as the policy o 

assailing the South with pam f Pe Ages 
the other, backed by Federal troops. Sucha 
policy applied to the North would arouse a 
storm, and it naturally has the same effect at 
theSouth. There is a good deal of the porcu- 
pine in human nature, no matter in what clime 


it dwells, especially when attacked in what it 
deems Its rights. 


-»--The Forty-third Congress is now so near 
its end that nothing more is likely to be done 
or even attempted by its members calculated 
to change the conditions either of the two 
great parties struggling for mastery or of the 
country at large. The chief interest now cen- 
ters, as usual at the close of a session, on the 
sppropriation bills, and within the next four 
or five days the financial future of the country, 
for at least a year, will be determined. There 
will be no extra session, greatly to the relief 
of the party having a majority in the Lower 
House tn the next Congress; but the President 
has called an extra session of the Senate, to 
commence on the 5th of March, which will 
not continue long. The Republicans having 
chosen a new senator in Minnesota, all the 
vacancies have been filled, excepting that in 
the Louisiana delegation, and it seems pretty 
well settled that Mr. Pinchback will not be 
admitted, although Senator Morten does not 
despair of carrying his point in settling the 
Louisiana trouble by giving the Republican 
candidate a seat. The Senate, however, is now 
full and the Republicans have 48 out of the 74 
members. There will be no Liberal Republic- 
ans in the next Senate; but two or three of 
the new members are counted as Independent 
who have never been anything but Repub- 
licans, 

-..-Some of the older members of Congress 
seem to be apprehensive that when the Demo- 
crats come into power there will be attempts at 
another rebellion; and Senator Anthony, of 
Rhode Island, who is usually very cautious 
and prudent in his utterances, made the start- 
ling remark, at the close of his speech in favor 
of admitting Pinchback, that ‘‘ be was a mem- 
ber of the Senate when unpatriotic men threw 
off their allegiance and made war upon the 
Government, and be who did not see the same 
signs now must be blind, and he who did not 
hear the same sounds must be deaf,’’ These 
are, indeed, strange declarations to come from 
one of the older members of the Senate, who 
ought to be able to foresee the coming of any 
great political change; but we can hardly be- 
lieve that Senator Anthony reads the signs of 
the times correctly. There will, itis true, be a 
suspiciously large number of rebels in the next 
Congress; but it cannot be possible that they 
will be so forgetful of their first attempt at 


destroying the Union or the Government as to 
dream of making another. What ma: poset 
bly happen a few yéars hence, when the Dem- 
ocratic party may be in full possession of the 
Government, it is not necessary now to predict; 
but the Democracy are not fie in power, an 
it will be time enough to indulge in apprehen- 
sions of another rebellion whenever they shall 
be. 


m7 
...eThe venerable Thurlow Weed has pub- 
lished a long letter, addressed to his “dear 
old friend,” Vivus W. Smith, on the political 
situation, in which he says: ‘It will be useful 
in our recuperative efforts to remember that 
the Republican Administration was beaten in 


1874 not by. the mted strength of its op- 
fa ope but @ alienation and apathy of 
ts friends.” And that isa very good reminder 
for all dent and men like 
Senator Anthony should remember that the 
a of cal ites would be 


roused action if the slightest in- 
dications were noticed of a disposition to get 
up 8 new rebellion. =~ 





Information for this department will be gladly recetved. 


ARCHER, G. W., Pursely, W. Va., resigns. : 
BLAS, F. D., Gardiner, goes to Cherryfiel 
e. 


COOK, C., Springville,.N. Y., resigns. 
DICKERSON, J. 8., Chicago, Ill. 
editor or the Chivago Standard, 
ESTY, A. H., Westborough, Mass., resigns. 
GRAVES, H., Dover, Me., resigns. 
HOLLAND, T. B., Brooklyn, N. Y., goes to 
Fitchburg, Mass. 
HOWLETT, T. R., Plainfield, N. J., resigns. 
IVES, F., Chicago, Dll, ord., Feb. 8th. 
JOHNSTON, N. Y. to 
Proviaenes” RL nite — 
KALLOCH, L. 8., Leavenworth, Kan., goes to 
San Francisco, Cal. 
LAWSON, Dkr., Brookline, Mass., resigns. 
LE ROY, A., Little Falls, N. Y., resigns. 
MATTHEWS, G. P., Auburn, Me., resigns. 
MORGAN, W. D., to 
Chester, ihe Catasauqua, Pa., goes 
NASON, J., No. Berwick, Me., resigns. 
PAGE, C. J., Peekskill, N. Y., resigns. 
PERKINS, C., Portland, Me.,; inst., Feb. 4th. 


PORTER, E. W., Bath, Me., goes to Haverhill, 
ass. 


ROSSELL, J. B., Beulah, Va., resigns. 
SKINNER, W. B., Providence, Pa., goes to 
Hubbard, O. 
— 8. C., Bangor, goes to Dover, 
e. 


WOODRUFF, E., goes to Dixonville, Pa. 
WYMAN, E.A., Turner’s Falls, Mass., resigns. 
CONGREGATIONAL, 

ABBOTT, J. J., Yarmouth, goes to Farming- 
ton, Me. 
— Mr., Gardiner, goes to Cherryfield, 
e. 


BOWLER, 8. L., Saccarappa, called to Ma- 
chias, Me. 


BURTON, 8. M., Rawsonville and Grafton 
Center, O., resigns. 

CHASE, E., Bedford, Mass., resigns. 

DALY, J. A., Painesville, O., resigns. 


DAVIES, R. R., of Lane Theo. Sem., ord., at 
Laclede, Mo., Feb. 9th. poten 


DONDEN, W. H., Lunenberg, Vt., resigns. 

DOWDEN, W. H., Lunenburg, Mass., resigns. 

eng te D., Chicago, IIL, goes to Lock- 
port, N. Y. 


HILL, J. L., Iowa, Pa., goes to Franklin, 
Mass. 


HURLBURT, J. E., New London, Ct., called 
to Mittineague, Mass. 


KETCHUM, 8., Bristol, N. H., resigns. 
LANDON, G. M., Minneapons, Minn., resigns. 


LOWELL, J. N., of Andover Theo. Sem., goes 
to Milton, N. H. - 


ea B., inst., at Saccarappa, Me., Feb. 


becomes 


MEANS, J. O., D.D., Boston Highlands, Mass., 
made secretary of the Cong. Publishing 
Society. 


ae be, 8, J. M., Wilton, called to Derby, 
aes H. K., Bluehill, supplies at Naples, 
@. 
POND, C. N., -Berea, supplies also at Bruns- 
wick, O. 


RICHARDSON, Mr., Easton, supplies at East 
Bridgewater, Mass, 


ROWLEY, C. H., Sheldon, Vt., goes to Ando- 
ver Theo. Sem. 


FT A., Bangor, Me., goes to Greenwich, 


STEVENSON, J. O., of Yale Theo. Sem., goes 
to Ellsworth, Ct. 


AWA. G, F., Cambridge, goes to Pepperell, 

ass. 

THWING, E. P., Pror., supplies at Union ch. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. * ? 


WILLIAMS, C. A., Boston, Mass., called to 
New Haven, Ct. 


WHI 0. W., W outh, supplies also at 
Branawi and inckley, O. aad 
LUTHERAN. 


BAIRD, C., Mount Carmel, goes to Lena, Ill. 

DEJUNG, J., inst., at Earlville, Ia, 

KOEBERLE, T., Atlanta, Ga., goes to Peoria, 
nh. . 


KUETHE, F., goes to Tripoll, Ia. 

LANCK, W.C., Luray, Va., died, Feb. 6th, 
aged 70, 

NAU, H., goes to Council Bluffs, Ia. 

RIEMENSNYDER, J. M., called to Lewis- 
town, Pa. 

METHODIST EPISCOPAL. 

BAXTER, J. E., Saco, Me., died, Feb. 1st. 

BROWN, 8. D., D.D., New York, died, Feb. 
19th, aged b1. 

DE MOTTE, D., Greencastle, Ind., died, Feb. 
2d, aged 76. 


KLEIN, J. A., New Albany, Ind., died, 
Feb, 4th. ’ 
LE caves. 34 Rosendale, Wis., died, Jan. 


He R.. H., Philadelphia, Pa., d 

PA’ , 

Feb. 14th, aged 84. vet 

PRESBYTERIAN. 

BELDEN, L. M., Chatsworth, Ill, resigns, 

BOARDMAN, G. 8., D."D., Cazenovia, N. Y., 
supplies at Hastings, Minn. ‘ 

CLARK, W. L. &., Hartford City, goes to Sar- 
dinia, Ind. 


ia, 
CONDICT, W., Little Falls, N. Y., resigns. 
EDDY, A. D., D. D., Lansingburg, N. Y., died, 
eb. 





rules. H., West Newton, goes to Pitts- 
a. 


on ag ie Columbus, O., supplies at Chi- 


cago, 
HOGUE, A..A., Danville, goes to Salvisa, Ky. 
— E, R., Pottsville, goes to Hyde Park, 
LORD, W., D. D., Chatfield, Minn., goes to 
Denver, Col. 
MUNRO, J. H., Phila., Pa., inst., Feb. 8th. 
MoCARRELL, W. A., Cambridge, called to 
Shippensburg, Pa. 
OTIS, C., goes to Worthington, Minn. 
PEACOCK, J. H., Coultersville, Dll., died, 
Feb, 2d. 
dg. D., Canonsburg, Pa. goes to 
Jewett, O. 
SHERWOOD, N. M., Elmira, N. Y., resigos. 
THAYER, H. B., D. D., Cairo, Ill., resigns. 
WEST, W. C., supplies at Bantam, O. 
WHITON, Mr., Lynn, Mass., goes to Lock 
port, N. Y¥. 


TAYLOR, C. H., D.D., Cincinnati, 0., goes to 
Quincey, Ill. ? P 


PRESBYTERIAN (SOUTH). 
ay wae W. F. V., called to Lexington, 
y 


CALDWELL, O. B., goes to Lagrange, Tex. 
— L. 8., Birmingham, Ala., inst., Jan. 


LACY, B. T., D.D., Frankfort, Mo., goes to 
Henderson, Ky. 


LONG, N. M., of Columbia Theo. Sem., sup- 
plies at Tallahassee, Fla. 


MoCAMPBELL, J., Monroe, La, called to 
Grenada and Graysport, Miss. 


=_— R. 8., Knob Noster, goes to Windsor, 
o. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL, 
BLISS, J. L, Bennington, Vt., resigns. 
BOWE W., Philadelphia, Pa., becomes a 
Ref. Episcopalian. 


CROLEY, B. F., becomes assistant at House 
of Prayer, Newark, N. J. 


DUNHAM, F. B., Baltimore, Md., goes to Mt. 
* Morris, N. ¥. radi at ah 


GUSHER, E. W., Salem, goes to Cambridge, 
Mass. 


JENKINS, E. H., Pembroke, Kan., becomes 
a Reformed Episcopalian. 


JOHNSON, B., Macon, Ga., becomes a Re- 
formed Episcopalian. 


MORGAN, J., Rossville, N. Y., died, Jan. 224, 
aged 71. 


NEWTON, W. W., Brookline, Mass., called to 
Newark, N. J, 


PLATT, W. HL, Louisville, Ky., goes to San 
Francisco, ; 


RIDDLES, G. A., Mount Airy, Pa., becomes a 
Reformed Episcopalian. 


ROGERS, B. A., Austin, Tex., goes to Balti- 
more, Md. 


SMITH, J, H., Knoxville, Tenn., goes to New- 
ark, N. J. 


SMITH, J. H., D.D., Knoxville, Tenn., be- 
comes a Ref. Episcopalian. 


SPEIRS, W. 8., Canton, Miss., goes to Ot- 
tawa, Il. : 


TAYLOR, J. P.,of Maine, goes to Camden, N.J. 
REFORMED (DUTCH), 
HART, J., Locust Valley, N. ¥., goes to Ne- 
shanic, N. J. 
TALMAGE, G., Ridgewood, N. J., called to 
85th-st. ch., New York. 
REFORMED (GERMAN). 
ROSITER, J. T., Shepherdstown, V7. Va., inst. 
at Baltimore, Md. Jao. 24h.” 
— E., New York, goes to Brooklyn, 


WITTENWILER, Mz., North Georgetown, O., 
inst., Feb. 2d. “es 
ROMAN CATHOLIC. 

GALBERRY, T., Villanova, Pa, made Bishop 

of Hartford, Ct. 


GEOLDEN, J. B., of the Jesuits College, New 
Orleans, La., died, Feb. 12th. 


HEALY, J. A., Boston, Mass., made Catholic 
bishop of Portland, Me. 


HURLEY, M., made Bishop of Peoria, Ti. 


IRELAND, J., 8t. Paul, Minn., made Vicar 
Apostolic of Nebraska, 


KAIN, J. J., H rs F made Bishop of 
Wheeling, WeVa. ° 


KRANTBAYER, F. H., Milwaukee, made 
Bishop of Green Bay, Wis. 


NOYES, 8. G., Boston, Mass., died Feb. 17th. 
RAINONI, C., died, at Marblehead, Mass. 


UNITED PRESBYTERIAN. 


EDIE, W. A., supplies at Franklinville, Pa, 
JaON, 8., Union, goes to Muddy Creek, 
: UNTTARIAN, 
HEREFORD, B., Manchester, England, goes to 
Church of Messiah, Chicago, Lil. 
LOVERING, J. F., Concord, N. H., called to 
Watertown, Mass. 
UNIVERSALIST. 
BROOKS, W. C., Lawrence, Kan., goes to New 
Paris, O. 


GAGE, J., died, at Dowagiac, Mich, 

HOLMES, L., North Adams, Mass., resigns 

PECK, F. B., Cortland, N. Y., resigns. 

POWERS, L. G., Iowa City, Ia., supplies at 
Joliet, Ii. ~ 


START, W..A., Chicago, Ill., goes to Melrose, 
TK D., La Porte, O., died, Feb. 1st, aged 


TUCKER, W., Hamilton, 0., resigns. 
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Piterature, 


The prompt mention in our Ust of “ Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to thelr pub- 
Ushers for all votumes received. The interests of our 
readers will guide us in the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice. 

Since we desire to make this Uist a perfectly accurate 
bibliographical record of the books which reach us 
week by week, publishers are particularly requested to 
indicate the price of each volume sent us by mail or 
messenger. 


SMITH’S ASSYRIAN DISCOVER- 
IES.* 


THE occasion of Mr. George Smith’s ex- 
pedition to Nineveh is familiar. He was 
known as—next to Sir. Henry Rawlinson— 
the most expert decipherer in Great Britain 
of the cuneiform tnscriptions, and had the 
advantage of being able to give all his time 
to the study, while he had under his charge, - 
in the British Museum, the thousands of 
inscriptions and fragments that had been 
brought from Assyria by Layard. He was 
so fortunate as to discover, in 1872, portions 
of tablets from-the library of Assurbanipal, 
which contained the old Babylonian story 
of the Flood. The translation which he 
read before the Society of Biblical Arche- 
ology, in December of that year, it will be 
remembered, attracted universal attention 
and was the occasion of a grant of $5,000 by 
the London Telegraph, whose proprietor is, 
we believe, a relative by marriage of Mr. 
Smith’s, to be expended in excavations in 
Nineveh. This first expedition not occu- 
pyivg all the time for which the firman of 
the Porte had been granted, a second was 
undertaken, at the expense of the British 
Museum, The results of these expeditions 
are recorded in the volume before us. 

We gather from Mr. Smith’s story that 
as an explorer searching for records of the 
past he is efficient and successful. He had 
no experience in Oriental life, and the task 
of dealing with so foreign a people as the 
Turkish military and the hardly less ciyil- 
ized Arab tribes was strange to him; but 
he had all the energy necessary for his 
work, and had the immense advantage of 
knowing precisely what he wanted, where 
to look for it, and how to read it when 
found. Every broken fragment was legible 
to him, and he was able to judge of its 
value and whether it was best to make 
further search for what remained. It was 
then precisely in the line of his somewhat 
narrow studies and qualifications that he 
was eminently fitted for his work. He knew 
what he wanted, he found what he wanted, 
and he has given us literal translations of 
his finds. 

As a correspondent, however, of a daily 
newspaper like The Telegraph we cannot 
imagine Mr. Smith asa success. The por- 
tion of the present volume devoted to the 
story of his expedition and excavations is 
very small, and we cannot wish it were 
larger. Mr. Smith is by no means so enter- 
taining,a story-teller as Mr. Layard, whese 
three volumes have done so much to popu- 
larize the interest in Assyrian discoveries. 

The interest of the present volume to the 
student of sacred or profane archeology 
will be concentrated on the last half or 
more, which is devoted to translations of 
ancient texts which were either discovered 
during these expeditions or were more or 
less nearly completed by the discovery of 
missing fragments. The main object of Mr, 
Smith was to clear out the rubbish in the 
\ibrary rooms of King Assurbanipal, iu Sen- 
aacherib’s Palaceat Kouyunjik. The explor- 
ations at Nimroud were unimportant, and 
ao other spot was attacked, though it is 
evident that Mr. Smith was extremely 
anxious to engage in excavations two hun. 
dred miles further south,in the mounds 
about Babylon, where now itis most im- 
portant to search.for antiquities. The old 
Babylonian tiles of two thousand years 
oefore Christ—as old as the time of Abra- 
nam—from which quite a number of the 
Assyrian tablets of Assurbanipal’s library, 
including the Deluge tablets, were trans- 
tated and copied, must still be in existence, 








and probably await the intelligent and 


fortunate explorer who can command -the 
necessary means. We know just where 
the old library city of the Babylonians was 
situated, and it will be strange if a system- 


* ASSYRIAN DISCOVERIES; an aecount of Explora- 
sions and Discoveries on the Site of Nineveh, during 
1878 and 1874. By Groner Smrrn. IMustrated. New 
York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 1876, 


atic exploration does not discover the Baby- 
lonian polytheistic coupterparts to the 
biblical monotheistic accounts of the Crea- 
tion, of Eden, and of the Tower of Babel, 
as well as of the Flood. 

But our readers will wish to know just 
what new results were secured by Mr. 
Smith, especially so far as they bear on 
biblical history. I¢ is almost impossible to 
separate in bis translations the new from 
the old, and it is only by comparison with 
other books, including Smith’s own early 
translation of the Flood story, that we can 
judge of his new gains. And even after 
doing this there remains quite a body of 
new matter in reference to which there is 
very insufficient indication whether it be 
the fruit of these expeditions or gleanings 
from Layard’s harvest of inscriptions in the 
British Museum. 

Taking the chapter on “The Izdubar or 
Flood Series of Legends” as the most im- 
portant, we find that it has been consider- 
ably increased by new matter, most of 
which, however, was previously in the Mu- 
seum. This series constitutes a long epic, 
in twelve chapters or books, giving the 
story of the adventures of a hero, Izdubar, 
The name Izdubar is not correct, and is 
adopted only provisionally, it being the 
peculiarity of the Assyrian language that 
proper names especially are not spelled out, 
but expressed in ideographic characters, 
the key to which it is very difficult to find. 
A specimen is the name of the king called 
twenty years ago Iva-lush by Rawlinson, 
who is now called Bin-nirari by the French 
Assyriologists. Mr. Smith is inclined to 
regard Izdubar as the biblical Nimrod, 
and it may be so; but we confess that 
the analogy between the two is not strik- 
ing. The legends of Izdubar begin with 
the words. ‘‘ The hero of Izdubar had seen 
the waters of the fountain.” And then it 
is impossible to put any of the fragments in 
position until we come to the fifth book. 
Among these uvlocated fragments is one 
that tells how the City of Erech was for 
three years reduced under the power of 
enemies, so that its deities took the form of 
flies and fishes to escape, until Bel spoke to 
the Queen Ishtar, or Venus, and, it would 
seem, stirred up some hero, apparently 
Izdubar, to relieve the city. In the next 
fragment Izdubar desires to have a dream 
interpreted by the sage Heabani, who lives 
in a cave, where he has been confined by a 
dragon. A hunter goes to kill the dragon, 
but fails, till Izdubar bids him take with 
him two females, that they may tempt out 
the monster, that it may be killed. This is 
done; and'then one of the females, Harintu, 
urges Heabani to leave “ the reptiles of the 
desert,” and go to “Erech, the Blessed 
City,” the home of “the mighty giant 
Izdubar,” where he should ‘‘ rule like a bull 
over the chiefs." He yields and becomes 
the close friend of Izdubar, The fifth 
canto describes the victory of Izdubar 
and Heabani over one Humbaba, whose 
retreat is in a great forest of pines, 
The pieces are so broken, however, that 
a connected translation is impossible. 
In the sixth canto we have the story 
of the suit of Ishtar (Venus), goddess of 
Erech, to Izdubar. But Izdubar was not 
to be beguiled by her promises of riches and 
glory, and reminded her how she had loved 
Thammuz, (Adonis) and now ‘country 
after country is mourning his misfortune”; 
how she had loved Alalu-bitru, and had 
afterward struck him and broken his wings; 
and other amours of Ishtar. She was not 
very well pleased with his disdain, and went 
with her complaint to her father, Anu, 
who created a mighty winged bull to 
attack him, which Izdubar finally killed, 
Ishtar. then stood on the wall of Erech the 
Blessed and cursed Izdubar, who had slain 
the bull. Heabani was able to turn aside 
the curse by his wisdom, and the mourning 
of Ishtar and her maidens for the bull is 
then.narrated.. Izdubar and his men re- 
joice over its destruction and weigh its 
horns (seventy pounds) and its carcase (six 
gurs). The seventh tablet narrates a dream 
of Izdubar. In the eighth we are told of 
the sickness of Izdubar, who seems to have 
been smitten with leprosy or some similar 
disease, and who was also greatly afflicted 
by the death of his friend, Heabani. In the 
ninth canto Izdubar laments over the death 
of Heabani, and determines to visit. the 





sage, Hasisadra, evidently the same name 


with the Xisuthrus. of Berosus, who, ac- 
cording to Babylonian tradition, had 
lived before the Flood, and after that 
event had received the gift of immortality 
and lived near the Persian Gulf, and to 
obtain through him, if possible, the same 
gift. The moon god, Sin, sends him an 
auspicious dream, and he passes through 
some fabulous region, where he finds 
giants, perhaps the prototypes of Atlas, 
whose feet rest in Hell and whose heads 
reach to Heaven, and which are supposed 
to direct the sun in its rising and setting. 
Izdubar asks advice of them, and is directed 
by one of them to his father, Hasisadra. 
After various adventures, he comes to splen- 
did trees, covered with jewels, and soon 
after to'a gate near the Gulf, which Sabitu, 
the portress, at first shuts in his face. 
Izdubar next meets a boatman, named 
Urhamsi (Orchamus ?) who takes him in his 
vessel, a fifteen days’ journey, to the abode 
of Hasisadra. At first Hasisadra answered 
Izdubar with general commonplaces about 
life and death, which he finds unsatisfac- 
tory; and he asks the sage to inform him 
how he himself became immortal, desiring 
a similar honor for himself. This in- 
troduces the eleventh tablet, by far the 
most important and fortunately the 
best preserved. In it Hasisadra tells the 
story of the Flood, whose discovery made 
George Smith famous. It has been print- 
ed in our columns, as often elsewhere, 
and is pretty familiar. The story is 
about as much like the biblical account as 
could be expected of a polytheistic fable. 
The present translation differs considerably 
in various passages from that first made by 
Mr. Smith, illustrating the difficulty that 
even yet attends the translation of a text 
other than historical and which neces- 
sarily contains many unfamiliar words. Mr. 
Smith has not yet published the original 
text of this legend, and it is not possible to 
compare his translation with the original; 
but of its general accuracy there can be no 
doubt. Although the late explorations haye 
added nothing of striking importance, a 
few changes and additions are noticeable. 
We have Hasisadra’s remonstrance ‘with 
the God Hea that if he should build the 
sbip, as commanded, “young and old 
will deride me.” The following lines are 
also new—apparently the words of Hea to 
Hasisadra: 


“ Enter into it, and shut the door of the ship. 

Into the midst of it thy grain, thy furniture, and 
thy goods, 

Thy wealth, thy maid servants, thy female slaves, 
and the young men, 

The beasts of the field, the animals of the field all I 
will gather, 

And I will send to thee, and they shall be enclosed 
in thy door.” 


Although not quite clear, this appears to 
add the same feature that is in the Mosaic 
story, in that the deity brought the beasts 
to the ark for preservation. The amended 
translation loses one of the oddest features 
of the first translation in the line which 
speaks of the terror of the gods fleecing 
from the Flood: 

“The gods like dogs, fired in droves prostrate”; 
which previously Mr. Smith had read 
“The gods like dogs with their tails hidden couched 

down.” 

Another new feature is Hasisadra’s tears 
of joy when he first sees the land rise above 
the waters. After this the narrative re- 
mains as before, including ‘the sending out 
of the dove and the swallow, the resting of 
the ark on the mountains of Nizir and the 
altar of sacrifice, to which the gods came 
like flies. And this brings & view the 
chief point of difference between the two 
accounts. That of the Accadian myth- 
ologer is every where deformed by the gross- 
est polytheism. ‘That of Moses is pervaded 
with the intensest and purest monotheistic 
feeling. That thetwo accounts had one 
origin is beyond all dispute. Whence the 
sublime elevatiof of the Hebrew story, if 
not from the influence of such communion 
with a revealing God.as is indicated in the 
Jewish history? 

In the new portionsof this eleventh tablet 
we are told that Hasisadra bade Urhamsi 
take Izdubar in his vessel where by bathing 
in the sea he might recover the health of 
his skin and the hair of his head might be 
restored. After his cure Izdubar takes 
Urhamsi with him back to Erech the 
Blessed. The twelfth chapter contains the 





lamentation over his dead friend, Heabani. 





‘There is a real pathos abOut this most an. 
cient elegy in all literature : 
‘The noble banquet thou dost not share, . - 

To the Assembly they do not call thee. 

The bow from the ground thou dost not lift; 

What the bow should smite surrounds thee. 

The mace in thy hand thou dost not grasp; 

Its spoil defies thee. 

Shoes on thy feet thou dost not wear; 

The slain on the ground thou dost not stretch. 

Thy wife whom thou lovest thou dost not kiss; 

Thy wife whom thou hatest thou dost not strike. 

Thy child whom thon lovest thou dost not kiss; 

Thy child whom thou hatest thou dost not strike. 

The arms of the Harth have taken thee. 

O darkness, O darkness, Mother Ninazu, O dark- 

ness | 

Her noble stature like his mantle covers him, 

Her feet like a deep well enclose him !” 
And thus Izdubar continues the threnody. 
Heabani’s spirit fails to find peace in the 
earth, perhaps because his body had not re- 
ceived due burial. Bel and Sin refuse to 
take his soul to Heaven. Izdubar then ap- 
pealed to Hea, who sent his son, Merodach, 
to bring before Izdubar the soul of Hea- 


petition to tell him the secrets of Hades, 
but confides to him his longing to escape 
“ From Hades, the land which I have known; 
From the house of the departed, the seat of the god 
Irkalla; 
From the house out of which there is no escape; 
From the road the course of which never returns; 
From the place within which they long for light— 
The place where dust is their nourishmentand thelr 
food mud; 
Where light is never seen and they dwell in dark- 
ness— 
That I may enter the place of seers, 
Of crowned kings who from days of old ruled the 


earth, 

To whom the gods Anu and Bel have given re- 

nowned names 

A place of abundant water, fed from perennial 

springs— 

Into the place of seers would I enter, 

The place of chiefs and unconquered ones, 

The place of bards and mighty men, 

The place of interpreters of the wisdom of the 

great gods, 

The place of the mighty, the dwelling of the god of 

Light.” 

Could the Babylonians of the time of 
Abraham have had such vivid conceptions 
of Heaven and Hell; and can these be sup- 
posed to have been wanting with the He- 
brew race, as some have argued, till Per- 
sian elements had mixed with the old Jew- 
ish faith? Conld the Babylonians, from 
whom even rationalism must need deduce 
the Jewish myths, have had such clear 
ideas of the immortality of the soul; and 
can these be denied to the monotheistic 
faith ? 

We have no space to give an account of 
other translations, especially from _histor- 
ical tablets of the kings of Babylon and 
Nineveh. There is much that is new to the 
scholar of oriental history, but very little 
that interests the biblical student. It will 
be a great convenience, however, to have 
the chronicles of Tiglath Pileser, of Sar 
gon, of Sennacherib, and of Assurbanipal 
made accessible to the reader. It is cer- 
tainly with no small interest that, in con- 
templating these old documents, we find 
the names of Azariah, Jehohaz, and Hez- 
ekiah, kings of Judah; and Menahem, Pe- 
kah, and Hoshea, kings of Israel. 

One fragment of extreme interest we 
must not pass over. It contains fourteen 
lines, perhaps too imperfect for translation, 
which formed a partof an account of the 
Creation. At first when the gods made the 
universe there wag confusion, the biblical 
formlessness and void. Then the gods sent 
out the spirit of life, that which in the 
cosmogony of Moses ‘‘ moved upon the face 
of the waters.” Then they created the 
beast of the field, the reptile and the creep- 
ing things of the field,and fixed in them 
the spirit of life. Next are created do- 
mestic avimals and the creeping thiugs of 
the city. Another strange and very inter- 
esting legend gives the story of the warin 
Heaven, when the seven rebellious spirits 
set up evil in the realms of the Supreme 
Anu and stirred up confusion and turmoil 
in the heavens. Then, to keep things in 
orderly course, the sun, the moon, and the 
planets were fixed in the sky, and the 
wicked spirits were swept out of Heaven 
The parallelism with the Greek myth oi 
the war of the Giants is apparent; but the 
Babylonian is far the most striking in the 
meaning of the fable which is the result of 
the earliest speculations on the origin of 
the Cosmos. There is here no solar myth, 
no poetical picturing under divine forms 
of the dawn of the seasons; but a robust 
grasping after the very source and origin 
of all things, such as rebukes our notions 





of the superior intellectuality of the Aryav 


bani. The ghost refuses to grant Izdubar’s - 
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WHITNEY’S ORIENTAL AND LIN- 
GUISTIC STUDIES." 


Ir was the good fortune of Yale College 
to possess in the late Professor Hadley a 
man who, while he was, perhaps, the most 
eminent scholar yet born in the United 
States, half disproved by the variety of bis 
accomplishments the theory that the great 
man must be great in limited and special 
field of study. For Professor Hadley was 
a profound scholar in more than one branch. 
{n his own chair, that of Greek, his ability 
was unquestioned. In Anglo-Saxon and 
Early English his researches were equally 
Jeep and valuable; and the excellence of 
the “Brief History of the English Lan- 
zuagé@’he prepared for Webster’s Diction- 
ary was so great as to lead philologists to 
regret that he had not done more work in 
so important a field. Toward the close of 
his life he began to labor in Roman law, 
and entered into it with an earnestness 
which soon made him, as far as the United 
States was concerned, the master of the 
subject. 

We have been constantly reminded, in 
examining the second yolume of Professor 
Whitney’s essays and reviews, of the depth 
and breadth of the scholarship of his late 
associate “at Yale, and have wondered 
whether the renown of Professor Hadley is 
not likely to belong, in precisely the same 
way, to Professor Whitney. He is, of 
course, the most eminent Sanskrit scholar 
we have; and, indeed, did not Professor 
John Avery, of Iowa College, and James 
B. Greenough, of Harvard, occur to mind, 
we should call him our only one. He per- 
forms the somewhat incongruous duties of 
professor of Sanskrit and instructor in 
modern languages, and has prepared a Ger- 
man grammar and reader than which are 
none better. And in this volume there are 
several chapters of much interest and 
value to the English student, one of them 
being of pre-eminent importance—the paper 

n ‘‘The Elements of English Pronuncia- 
tion’—which was presented in part at the 
meeting of the American Philological 
Association, at Hartford, last July. 

When. the author published the first 
series of *‘ Oriental and Linguistic Studies,” 
which was addressed more especially to the 
students of Sanskrit and of the science of 
language, he promised that the second 
scries, if. published at all, should have a 
wider range and. discuss a different class of 
subjects. The present volume, according- 
ly, contains twelve essays. The first three— 
“The British in India,” ‘ China and the Chi- 
nese,” and “China in the West”—origin- 
ally appeared in The New Englander and 
are wholly within the ability of the average 
reader; to whom, indeed, their clear and 
vivacious style and the interest of their sub- 
jects cannot fail to prove attractive. The 
three following reviews—of Millers 
“Chips,” Rey. G. W. Cox’s ‘Mythology of 
the Aryan Nations,” and Alford’s “ Queen’s 
English”—were printed in The North Amer- 
ican Review in more recent years. All these 
three, and more especially the last, deserve 
study and preservation in their present 


form 
The seyenth chapter, “How Shall we 


Spell,” is devoted to the subject of ortho- 
graphical reform. Scholars and general 
readers who did not read the essay when 
it originally (and. anonymously) appeared 
in 1867, in. 7%¢ Nation of. this city, will be 
surprised to learn that Professor Whitney 
is explicitly in. favor of phonetic reform. 
“We are, then,” he says, ‘‘clearly of 
opinion that a phonetic orthography is, of 
itself, in all respects desirable, and that 
there is no good reason against introducing 
it, aave the inconvenience of so great a 
change. Every theoretical and practical 
consideration makes in its favor.’ He 
does not, however, have hopes of the 
speedy sccothplistoelit of this desirable 
change, since it would cost a good deal of 
trouble, while the public mind is in a sensi- 
tive condition on the subject. But ‘the 
great need now is to enlighten it, to show 
“SORTENTAL AND LINGUISTIC STUDIES. Second 
Series. By LLAM DwIGHT WHITNEY, Professor 


in Yale College. New York: Scribner, Armstrong & 
Co, 1874 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


ments of English Pronunciation ” fills sev- 
enty-five pages, and is, on the whole, the 
most important and valuable of the vol- 
ume’s contents. We cannot summarize it, 
but must refer it to the leisurely examina- 
tion of scholars. Its appearance, we may 
add, is fortunately almost contemporaneous 
with Professor Sweet's long-promised work 
on English sounds. 
te 

++..T0 the series of Latin text-books edited 
by J. H. Allen, Prof. W. F. Allen, and Prof. J. 
B. Greenough has been added Selections from 
the Poems of Ovid, chiefly the Metamorphoses. 
Selections from the Fasti, the Heroides, the 
Amores, and the Tristia are contained in the 
latter portion of the volume, which contains 
suitable introductions, notes, etc. Allen and 
Greenough’s Latin Grammar, which forms the 
basis of the series, is without doubt the best 
yet prepared by American scholarship; and 
the text-books founded upon it deserves gen- 
eral use in our schools. (Ginn Brothers.) 
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HEALDS’ HYGEIAN HOME 


WILMINGTON, Del. 


For the Hygienic Treatment of Invalids. 
Healthful Locati Sen 

Heat, ‘heres h Ventilation, Hreienie Diet 
», = ovements, 


For circu 
, M. D., or MARY 








led an 
lar send stam to P 
H. HEALD, M, D. BEY 


“TIP-TOP” 


Selections from St. Nicholas 
FOR BOYS. 





We shall issue about FEBRUARY 25th, under the 
above title, 100 Pages of Choice Selections from 
ST. NICHOLAS, specially adapted for Boys. 

* The entire public press of America ts unanimous in 
praise of ST. NICHOLAS, and more than Five oo 
dred Newspapers have declared that it is the 
best magazine for young people ever published in this 
or any other countr ij Hundreds of private letters have 
been received by the publishers and editors—from 
parents, literary folk, superintendents of public in- 
struction, clergymen, and others—all e Lv pt the 
same opinion. Best of all, the girls and boys them- 
selves, in crowds, have volunteered their hearty 
written opinions in favor of 8T. NICHOLAS. And here 
we give some amusing specimens of what 


Boys say of 8ST. NICHOLAS: 
No. 1. St. NICHO ? ¥ x 
qubicheens? LAS ou bet I’ve seen it. It’s a 


No. 2, It’s bully! 

No. 3. Don’t want anything better. 
No. 4. It’s just the cheese. 

No. 5. It’s a smasher. 


No. 6. “ Harry Loudon” and “Jack Hazard” are 
first-rate ; but it’s all good enough if a fellow could 
only have it regularly. 

No.7. All our folks read _it, even mien Sis. rt oy 
the stories about the “ Hidden Treas id the 

“ Whaleman’s Ghost” best of the ~~ 


No. 8. It wouldn’t be living without ST. NICHOLAS. 
ST. NICHOLAS has two Splendid Serials: 


“THE YOUNG SURVEYOR,” 


by J.T. TROWBRIDGE, Author of “Jack Hazard” 


Series; e 


““EIGHT COUSINS,” 
By LOUISA M. ALCOTT, Author of “ Little Women, ’ 
Besides these stories, 
ST. NICHOLAS FOR MARCH 
(Ready February 20th) 
will have, among other good things, 
AN ACCOUNT OF THE 
WATER BEAR; 
A STORY OF A SNOW KING; 

HOW BOYS ARE MADE INTO SAILORS; 
a BOAT STORY ABOUT A BRAVE GIRL; 
AND 
THE WAR OF THE RATS AND MICE 


““Jack-in-the-pulpit” tells some capital stories; 
among them one about 


‘“*SHOOTING LAWYERS.” 


ST. NICHOLAS, $3 a year, postage prepaid. 
TIP-TOP, 25 cts, 


For Sale and Subscriptions received by all Boor- 
SELLERS, NEWSDEALERS, and POSTMASTERS, 


SCRIBNER & CO., 654 Broadway, N. Y. 


LECTURES ‘ON REVIVALS. 


late Pastor” Lg “ecume ereck church. “Baited by 
Rev. DAVID O. ME. 

“These lectures may be said to embody the obser- 
vation and experience of Dr. Kirk’s busy life, while 
at the same time they reveal the principles upon 
which his success was built 

“The wide range of seat the freedom from any 
bias of Jedeusent, | the scho! cy analysis of | the whole 
subject will be r ayer ery reader, and the 
style will recall. ‘to reas s the man himself at 
e@ preacher in these 





_ beges is a portrait of himself, unconsciously drawn. 


‘In response to an invitation of — brethren in the 
ministry, Dr. Kirk addres: 

Monday morning "March 23d “tet "Thay os 

continue the theme the next week. Upon Meine oar 


vening Friday, 
address. The two first topies he had ela 

ated—viz. » *L. What is a Christian Revival?’ and ‘ iL. 
Sketch of the History of Revive. The other 
general ns worvied thy * TL. nt State 
of the Church and the ee, : and the be 
underseored. But before the ink was dried fro: 
paper the hand of death was laid upon hihi 2 work 
all done. These Lectures, of which that paper was 
i a ass —_ given to the oo a or gal if 

Price sent postage ‘or sale b 
Booksellers. Moses fy BARG ni 

Treas. Cong. Pub. i thodhety: 

3 Aca rales Cur 4 8. FRETS ALON gf 
mailed free on —alaten 


Dr. Storrs on Extemporaneous Preaching. 


DODD & MEAD will Publish immediately 


PREACHING WITHOUT NOTES, 


By Rev. R. S. Storrs, D.D., 
tn one handsome 12mo volume. 


DODD & MEAD, Publishers, 
762 Broadway. 


Jean Ingelow 


writes every week for HEARTH AND HomE, the great 
illustrated weekly magazine. Price reduced to only 


$2.50 per year. Single — * —< a Bond oa 
stands or by mail, postage pai Great inde 
to agents Soa clubs e ore nyphic moenys bab. 


lishers, 33—41 Park Place, New 
1875.—Postpaid.—g¢1.60. 


THE NURSERY. 
pened 
JOHN L. SHOREY, 
36 Bromfield street, Boston. 
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HEALTH LIFT 


A THOROUGH GYMNASTIC SYSTEM 
IES and GENTLEMEN 
UTES ONCE A DAY 


SENT FREE 
DR. 8. 8. FITCH’S 


FAMILY ae 


"OF CHARGE: 


Please state where you saw this advertisement. 


A New Sunday-school Magazine. 


TO BE PUBLISHED MONTHLY. 


For Pastors, Superintendents, Normal 
Class Teachers, Ete. 

Not to interfere with the “Sunday-school Journal.” 
TO BEGIN JANUARY, 1875. 





The Normal Class. 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


for the Discussion of all Sunday-school Topics; the 
publication of Normal Class Outlines; Normal 
Class Text Papers; Descriptions of Sunday- 
schools; Institute, Convention, and Sun- 
day-school Programmes; Sunday- 
school News: Notes fram all parts of 
the world; Valuable Papers on 


, Ini e 


T ; day - school 
History, Administration, 
ete., etc., ete., etc. 


J. H. VINCENT, Editor. 
FIRST NUMBER READY DECEMBER Ath. 


SIZE of “ The Normal Class” : 48 pages, 12mo. 
PRICE of “The Normal Class”: $1.50 per year. 


Address 


NELSON & PHILLIPS, Publishers, 


No. 805 Broadway, New York, 


“Weil's Essays on Religion,” 


8vo, $2.50. 


* Considering both the in- 
tensity and the direction of 
the apprehensions of the theo- 
logical world at present, how 
terrified men are at the pros- 
pect of being driven by sci- 
ence headlong into a forlorn 
wilderness of atheism and 
materialism, we may see rea- 
son for anticipating a cer- 
tain sense of relief when it is 
found that, so far from shut- 
ting the door of eon all 
the religious doctrines, the 
chief English propagator of 
positive modes of thought in 
this generation closes his 
speculative work in the world 


with (such) propositions.” 
—Fortnightly Review. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., N. Y. 


GreatOffer 


Twelve Steel PR ne ie my fac similes of famous 
—-, original engravi ron aS S strated, cot large 
an 











ngs W' 
thirty-two of them richl 
ing about twenty petitions sho: pms 
and other of ra it; all sent, postpaid, 
for TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. OBS To introd 
HEARTH AND HomME, the great illustrated weekly 
Price reduced to only $2.50 per 





GRAPHIC COMPANY, ‘Publ shers, 39—41 
New York. 


SONGS FOR aay s eee 
11 and iis ¥ RAY | EW" YORK. 
R. CARTER & BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORK, 


J. W. BOUTON, Importer of Rare and Choice 
Books, 706 Broadway. Send stamp for catalogue. 


THE LARGE DEMAND 


for my Catalogue of Books for Sunday-school Libra- 
ties, which Iam now selling 


HALF PRICE, 


having exhausted the grat supply, I have Raed 
another edition of 3,000. copy of which be 
sent to p ~* one ap} saver et ite a — y orby 


k Place, 














mail. Ay ~- — a new 

Laworvar te cnaghowlad Ooppor- 

= sli; 0 ne old Volumes, ra in An. 
= $2 to cents, all new fres' 


every respect. Send early f for 's 8 


ALFRED MARTIEN, Publisher, 


21 South Seventh St., Philadelphia. 


Thrilling Stories, 


brilliant miscellaneous features, and pictorial em- 
bellishments unequal 


teed to a be 
Catalogu 








[February 25, 1876. 














NOT FATIGUE NOR EXHA 
REFRESHES AND INVIG 
REMOVES DYSPEPSIA AND IN 
TONES THE NERVOUS 
IMPROVES THE CIRCUL | 
WARMS THE EXTREMIT 
INCREASES THE GENERALVITALIT 
RECOMMENDED BY LEADING PHYS 
OF Thee tale Melek A--ndi-t-ha- 
or send for ful! particulars 
HEALTH-LIFT CO 
46 E.14th St.,NEW YORK. 
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A DANGER?! tia atic 
of this yoteran of A can liter. 


ature o has Ste ‘its  obeb a& su set affecting the fhe social 
life of our whole people and gives a terrible view of 
the evil it exposes. ‘ascinating and 
jae ot A a be read was oe ity RR Tustra 
bound. We 

ftir shew po tes family in the lat dw — offer unparalleled 
induermonts to male and female canvassers. We want 
agents everywhere. — Tree, en application, 
terms “and descriptive circul: 

J. M. Stoddart & Co., 723 Chestnut 8t., Phila. 
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A Woman in Armor. 


An American story of thrilling interest just be 
in HEARTH AND HoME, the great illustrated weekly 
magazine. Price reduced to per year, Single 
number six cents. At news-stands or by mail. Great 
inducements to agents and clubs. The Graphic Com- 
pany, Publishers, 39—41 Park Place, New York. 


MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 


GOSPEL 
SONGS! 


By P. P. a Sn 


pe ie ed, and Lat ay-echool We 


Specimen copy sent ail on receipt o 
cts.; $3.60 Der dozen, 5 me 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, 0. 
IT IS 


THE TRUTH 
THAT GOSPEL SONGS, 


By P.P. BLISS, 


is having a more extended sale than any Book 
fa similar character ever before ame Si a 
mand for specimen copies (whi 

mail on receipt o' <a.) | fe in nearly” ev 

case followed by la iy 

the contents of the ofa are oy sure recom- 

ay ation. Address al 
ishers, 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


CETZE’S 
SCHOOL FOR THE PARLOR ORGAN 


has astablicher = its Saparion ty | over other een In- 
structors and is now the most popular book. Price 


CLARKE’S 
New Method for the Piano-Forte. 


The only thorough Piano Tosteapor. All good teach- 
ers are adopting it. Price $3.76. 


THE SABBATH. 


The best of Choir Books. Adapted to all denomina- 
tions. Price $1.50; per dozen, $13.50. 


THE MUSICAL PASTIME. 


Duets for Violin or Flute and Piano. Beautiful ar- 
ement of ong Dolodies; Within reach of all 
performers. boards, $2,50; cloth, $3; gilt, $4. 


THE REWARD. 
The New Sabpath sched Singing 


Acollection of beautiful hymns and tunes prepared 
with an elementary sys of instruction in yocal 
music. Price 3 cents 











Any of the above sent, "postpaid, on receipt of price, 


LEE & WALKER, 


922 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


mOoomrs’ 
MUSICAL AND. MASONIC JOURNAL, 


24 Pages Monthly, including 4 pages music. @1 
ayear. Send 10cts. for specimen copy. Our Concert 
Hall in the Temple of Music seats 650; the best hall in 
the State for Lectures, etc. We have the best are 
ranged Masic Store in New England, with Chicker. 
ing & Son’s, Mathushek and Haines Bros.’ Pianos, and 
Organs of our own manufacture. Send for catalogue. 
C. M. LOOMIS, New Haven, Conn. 


SONCS OF JOY! 
A new saapied, for Pi Prayer and a Camp Moe especially 


tions, Tote. 
By J. 
bad he oy oth. 36 cents. 
"TEE & SHEPARD, Boston. 
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GENTS WANTED for our pupular new book, 


Lattle Folks 


In Feathers and Fur, 
And Others in Neither, 


By OLIVE THORNE, The @nest book on Natural History 

ever —— up. Amustne and Ixerguctivs, Everybody 
pronovoces ft charm’ .  Beantifal ly Llustrated. Just the thing for 
the HOLIDAYS, pee Bess the best _— —_ they ever can- 
for cl strated specimen 

sheets, FREE TO ALL, “Now ls Fg pine women to make 
money. Address DUSTIN, GILMAN & CO., Hartford, Conn. 
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Che Judependent. 


IF. 
BY MRS, M. P. A. CROZIER. 


Iv we could see, what none can see, 

How much the Lord loves you and me; 
If we could know, what none can know, 
Why Christ hath blest this lost world so, 
What light would in our bosoms glow, 
How tender would our loving be. 


If we could fee) what angels feel, 

As they in Jesus’s presence kneel ; 

If we could hear what seraphs hear, 
When Heaven’s soft harpings fill the ear, 
How humble would our worship be, 
What music o’er our senses steal. 








If we could love as they must love 

Who visit earth from Heaven above; 

If we could praise as they must praise 
Who learn so well God’s wondrous ways, 
What anthems would our voices raise, 
What charities our bosoms move. 





A WOMAN'S LETTERS FROM 
- WASHINGTON. 





BY MARY CLEMMER. 


Ir seemed a sad funeral—tbat of Mr. 
Hooper’s, yesterday. Any funeral must be 
that to which comes no heart-smitten 
mourner. ‘‘ There were no tears shed for 
bim,” I said. ‘‘Why should there be?” 
wasthe answer. ‘‘ He would not have shed 
one for anybody else.” This may not have 
been absolutely true. I doubt if any mor- 
tal ever lived who would not shed tears for 
somebody. Yet the remark indicates the 
average impression which Mr. Hooper has 
left behind of himeelf. He seemed to bea 
man of many acquaintances and few 
friends. He entertained much in that 
great, silent house of his, and his dinners 
were second in fame only to those of ‘‘ Sam 
Ward” the “king of thelobby.” ‘“ Person- 
ally, what sort of aman do you think Mr. 
Hooper?” I asked once of a distinguished 
frequenter of his table. 

‘* He is the kind of man who invites gen- 
tlemen to dine, does his own carving, and 
saves all the tid-bits for himself,” was the 
answer. That was the bighest opinion the 
unfortunate host won from at least one of 
his wonted guests. Yet in no house in 
Washington did choice wines flow more 
freely or epicurean viands tempt more lay- 
isbly the pampered palate of the habitual 
diner-out. Mr. Hooper himself, in aspect, 
always gave one the impression of being 
overfed. He had the apoplectic complex- 
ion of a bon vivant. His bearing was the 
furthest removed from that of a man of 
dissipation; and yet some way he always 
looked like a man overstuffed with turbot 
and caper. A few winters since his abode 
was a famous social center. It was the 
year before Charles Sumner’s marriage, 
and the beautiful Mrs. Sturgis Hooper was 
the queen of its attraction. ‘‘The lovely 
widow st Mr. Hooper’s” was upon the 
lips of many, and when she appeared in 
the Senate Gallery, as she often did, she 
was the cynosure of all eyes and her seat 
was the shrine at which numerous senators 
offered up to her their homage. Mr. Col- 
fax, then Vice-President, was a widower; 
80 also were Senators Fessenden and Alli- 
son. Mr. Sumner was a bachelor. These, 
with others, called in the gay world “ mar- 
riageable,” were constant visitors and diners 
at Mr. Hooper’s house, and harmless gossip 
often queried and marveled as to which one 
would at last woo and win in earnest the 
Boston beauty. 

**To think it should be Sumner, the old- 
est chap of us all!” wrote one, the eventful 
autumn that saw Charles Sumner at New- 
port with his bride. Another winter Mrs. 
Sturgis Hooper as Mrs. Sumner presided 
over her own esthetic home in ‘‘I”’ street. 
Wherever she appeared she drew all eyes un- 
to herself, and no one who saw her that sea- 
son will ever forget her. In aspect, at least, 
it was like seeing Diana herself, robed in 
white with a star in her hair. Mrs. Samuel 
Hooper, with her twodaughters, all dressed 
in deep mourning, we often saw in those 
days. Mrs. Hooper had a classical face. 
She was intellectual and benevolent. One 
of her daughters, if not both, were pos- 
sessed of remarkable mental endowments, 
and all have left behind them the lingering 
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fragrance of many geutle, charitable deeds" 
Mrs. Hooper never liked Washington. The 
great square mansion on the corner of Fif- 
teenth and “H” streets, amid her many 
homes, never seemed a home to her. The 
health of her gifted daughter failed, and, 
to help restore her mental and physical equt- 
librium, she went with her to Europe. Her 
life has been lived there chiefly for years. 
For years the great mansion on ‘‘H” street 
has. been occupied by a solitary man and 
his servants. Till into last March, on the 
next corner, in another stately house, lived 
another solitary man, who, with the finest 
type of intellect and.as absolute a culture 
as ever was attained by man, ason of Cato 
in integrity and a devotee of Seneca, yet 
did not disdain a sumptuous dinner, but 
loved one much. Mr, Sumner and Mr. 
Hooper dined constantly at each other’s 
tables. Rarely either one dined alone. 
Men of learning, men of wit, menof fame, 
scholars, statesmen, and diplomatists, sat 
at their tables, testing their wines of ancient 
vintage, and growing full genial and mel- 
low over the viands of their rare cuisine, 
But no gracious woman smiled on these 
illustrious guests. Bouquets. and beauty 
had vanished from either board. Only 
upon rare occasions were ladies invited to 
these petits soupers. When the dining-room 
grew dim and silent and the guests were 
gone—what then? Two great houses, dim 
and desolate—in one a stultified old man, 
sleeping by his solitary hearth ; in the other 
a lonely scholar, toiling the whole night 
through, while others slept. ‘“‘I am no 
stranger to sorrow,” he said once. “I have 
griefs which no one knows and the world 
can never divine; but is not this the lot of 
life?” So he worked on. His heart ached, 
but he would not heed its pain. In his 
scorn of suffering, in his capacity to bear it 
without a sign, he was heroic. He was a 
hero wherein the world dreamed not of it. 
In dearth, silence, unutterable loneliness of 
spirits he toiled, and did not cease until 
the final struggle came and life was 
swallowed up of death. That bleak March 
night the light went out forever in Charles 
Suroner’s house. To-day the Boston that 
he loved and to which he bequeathed his 
choicest treasures has no honored space for 
the gift of her most illustrious son. 
The delicate amber hangings and cushions 
of his drawing-room, the furniture of his 
library now deck the reception rooms of 
Warmby’s restaurant. The books and 
pictures that he spent his lifein gleaning 
are scattered to the winds. I passed his 
house last night—the house that used to 
flame with radiance from every uncovered 
window. It is one great blank of darkness 
and emptiness now. And the lights in the 
many-windowed house on the corner below 
have suddenly gone out. Another man, 
very rich (notin learning or in mental or 
moral worth), but in all that the world 
counts riches, has died alone. Not that 
there were not many friends to gather 
about his bed and to wateh the rich man 
breathe his last; but 
“ There was lack of woman’s watching, 
There was dearth of woman’s tears.” 

In the loves and tendernesses of home about 
his bed the poorest outcast could not have 
died poorer or more alone than this rich 
man died... As I saw his body borne into 
the House of Representatives, with the 
Massachusetts delegation walking as tear- 
less ‘‘ mourners” after it, I thought: Were 
Charles Sumner here, there would be at 
least one to mourn and to miss with tender 
regret this man who seems to be so little 
loved. A personal bond made Mr. Sumner 
and Mr. Hooper friends. In all Mr. Sum- 
ner’s afflictions Mr. Hooper gave him per- 
sonal sympathy. No two could be more 
opposite than these men were in mental 
and moral mold, in habits of thought and 
of action; but these natures met and 
struck good fellowship somewhere, nor was 
it always at the dinner-table. Samuel 
Hooper was a man of integrity and of judg- 
ment and wisdom in his own special sphere 
of thought and effort, and his relation to 
Mr. Sumner seemed to be that of personal 
affection. While Mr. Sumner lived it was 
Mr. Hooper’s habit to come every day into 
the Senate Chamber and to take a seat be- 
side bim, He did notalways or even often 
converse; but. would sit as a father might, 
looking upon a mighty son. 1 can see him 
now, this bent, full-fropted, bright-skinned, 





white-haired old man, Yet that was 
his. coffin, covered with flowers, the 
gifts of men, that I saw yesterday, 
surrounded by ‘‘the pomp and circum- 
stance” of an official funeral. Only last 
spring—actually buried in flowers—his 
illustrious friend laid in the opposite legis- 
lative chamber. here was no dearth of 
tears or of deep personal sorrow. It was a 
far lonelier funeral that of yesterday. The 
mad pulse of affairs in the House beat 
wildly on till the clock-bhand was on the 
stroke of two. Then the Speaker’s hammer 
fell, and he told the servants of the nation 
that they must stop screaming over the 
amendment of the Constitution long enough 
to listen to the funeral services of a brother 
member—one who had represented Massa- 
chusetts in seven successive Congresses of 
the United States. Then the Senate entered, 
two by two, and took their seats at the 
right of the Speaker. They were followed 
by all the judges of the Supreme Court. 
Shortly after the President entered, fol- 
lowed by his Cabinet; and they took their 
seats before the Speaker’s chair. The ruddy 
head of General Belknap, the ruddier face 
of Secretary Robeson, the benign counte- 
nance of Secretary Fish, the silvery crown 
of Postmaster-General Jewell were all 
plainly visible from the gallery. At ten 
minutes past two the funeral cortege en- 
tered, preceded by the Sergeant-at-Arms 
and Chaplain of the House of Representa- 
tives. The services were brief and formal, 
and at their close both the House and 
Senate adjourned till the next day. Of the 
group of men whom I mentioned early in 
this letter have been touched by the 
mutations of time. Only a few little years 
have gone Into silence since they gathered 
about that board, garnished with delicious 
viands, with flowers, beauty, grace, and 
wit. Andnow! Its lights are out; its mis- 
tress across the ocean, bowed with afflic- 
tion; its master in the tomb on Georgetown 
Hights. The goddess who accepted homage 
like a queen sits now within the shadow 
of the deaths of three men who loved her. 
Colfax has gone back to the peace of the 
‘private life” that he long ardently de- 
sired, Allison is the husband of a fair 
young wife whose face in itself is an inspi- 
ration to tenderness and truth. Fessenden, 
Sumner have passed away from among 
men; and in the places which they filled 
the eyes of this generation will never look 
upon their equals. ' 
ee 
THINGS AT WASHINGTON. 


Ts theories of that class of Republicans 
who hold that Congress may enter the 
states for any kind of legislation were car- 
ried into practice in the House a day or two 
ago by Gen. Butler in a way which astound- 
ed nearly everybody of sense, even those 
who are very loose in their ideas respecting 
the rights of states. Gen. Butler brought 
in a bill to compel the Western Union Tel- 
egraph to share its facilities with other 
lines; or, to quote the words of Mr. Mer- 
riam, of New York, it is ‘‘a bill to compel 
the Western Union Telegraph Company to 
share its profits with other lines.” There 
would have been a better excuse for pass- 
ing a lawcompelling the Pennsylvania 
Central Railroad to forward the cars of the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad from Phil- 
adelphia to New York, which it just at 
present refuses to do. But if such a 
proposition had been made the shrieks 
which would have come up from the 
seats occupied by Pennsylvania members, 
Republican as well as Democratic, would 
have put an end to debate, At the rate 
We are getting, on there will be no need 
of a state legislature after another pres- 
idential term, for Congress will do all the 
legislation. Our great leaders in Congress 
(Conkling, Edmonds, Morton, Butler, Tre- 
maine, and other good lawyers) hold that 





‘if a colored man is abused in Alabama or 


Louisiana the Federal Government must 
interfere; and, as a matter of course, the 
principle holds good in New York and 
Connecticut. The great question at issue 
in both branches of Congress at this time 
is whether the whole theory of our Gov- 
ernment shall be changed to meet a tempo- 
rary exigency. As a New England member 
tersely explained’ it, in private conversa- 
tion: ‘‘I am asked to make ours a mil- 
itary) government becatise there are out- 
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rages in the South; to change our gov: 
ernment because of an evil which I 
believe will he temporary.” That is 
the case exactly, and so great are the dan- 
gets of the situation that some of our friends 
are at a loss to know what is their duty. I 
believeI should add that there is a snral! class 
of Republicans here who seem to desire to 
goad the South into another outbreak, with 
the expectation that actual insubordination 
at the South and fighting would surely re- 
sult in a Republican triumph in 1876 and 
probably in the re-election of Gen. Grant. 
It is probable that, if the Administration 
cared for compromise and peace in Louis- 
jana, they could have it on the terms pro- 
posed by Mr. Wheeler, of the New Orleans 
Committee. That proposition was in sub- 
stance to let Kellogg remain governor to the 
end of his term and to acknowledge the 
Democratic legislature which Sheridan de- 
stroyed by force of arms. But Casey and 
Packard will not hear of the resurrection 
of the extinguished legislature, though 
every member of the New Orleans Com- 
mittee (five Republicans and two Dem- 
ocrats) agree that the Democrats had a 
majority,and were cheated out of the organ- 
ization by the Returning Board and the 
army. 

The struggle between the conservative 
and radical Republicans in Congress threat- 
ens to destroy the party; for if, through the 
power of the caucus, extreme measure are 
crowded through the more conservative 
members of the party throughout the coun- 
try will take it as conclusive evidence that 
the party leaders are hopelessly wrong and 
cannot be trusted in the future. The ex- 
citement is great. There are not so many 
caucuses now as at one time; but the Presi- 
dent is down nearly every day at the Cap- 
itol, urging members to push through the 
Caucus Bill and to give bim further author- 
ity to protect the colored people of the 
South. Phiegmatic as he is, he is very 
much worried by the condition of affairs 
His, enemies say that it is a scheme to re- 
elect him in 1876, and that will account for . 
his unusual anxiety; but is not this a little 
improbable ? 

The President is naturally anxious to 
obtain support from this Congress, for he 
can expect none from the next. But the 
abandonment in.the Senate of the Pinch- 
back case does not look encouraging. Con- 
gress probably would not object to a reso- 
lution declaring Kellogg the de facto gov- 
ernor, and as such rightfully claiming and 
receiving the assistance of the President; 
but a large number of Republicans hesitate 
to admit that he is the legal governor of 
Louisiana. 

So with the Force Bill which is expected 
hourly in the House. Fifty of the ablest 
Republicans there dislike it and most of 
them will refuse to support the habeas corpus 
section. One cannot safely predict the 
result yet, for the power of the caucus is 
great,and I fear that some members who 
privately talk against the bill, when the 
test comes, will surrender their convictions 
to the majority of their political associates 
in Congress. We shall soon see. 

Mr. Dawes is having fair success with 
his Tariff and Tax Bill and the majority in 
both branches seem resolved to add to the 
revenues of the Government. The position 
taken by the Opposition is that with proper 
economy there need be no increased tax- 
ation; but I notice that the Democratic 
members vote as readily for jobsand doubt- 
ful appropriations as the Republicans do, 
They range themselves against the Tax Bill 
and against most of the general appropri- 
ation bills; but they generally supported the 
Bounty Bill, which will (if the Senate 
agrees to it) take thirty millions from the 
Treasury. Nor do they generally exhibit a 
disposition to economize except when they 
can embarrass and cripple an administra- 
tion which they hate. 

The Democratic leaders in Congress do 
not wish an extra session; if they did, they 
could easily accomplish their object. If 
the Republican majority insist on trying to 
push the Force Bill through both branches 
of Congress, then the appropriation bills 
will fail, and the new Congress will soon 
‘be called together. D. W. B. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 224, 1875. 
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YALE LECTURES 01 ON PREACHING. . 


BY JoHN HALL, D. D. 


(DR, HALL delivered the fifth and sixth of his course 
of ten lectures last week to the Yale theological 
students, ‘reperts of which, condensed by himself, 
sre given below.]j jadi 2s 
Lecture No. V. 
PREPARING A SERMON. 

Ir may seem, to you, gentlemen, as if we 
had lingered unduly among preliminary 
considerations, and approached with need- 
less delays the immediate matter. of ser- 
monizing. If so, please set it down to the 
tendency in the lecturer’s mind to. desire 
not only clearness. in a subject, but clear- 
ness all the way up to it. Possibly, if you 
recall these thoughts after some years, your 
judgment will justify the slow movement, 
for you will have seen that in the end 
principles determine particulars, and men 
will pray anc «seach and labor generally 
according to their conceptions of the 
Church’s business and of their own place 
as ministers, 

The priestly theory of the Roman, 
Greek, and heathen systems shapes the 
labors of their clergy, who only officiate in 
prescribed robes, move along the line of 
rubrics, and subordinate preaching to pre- 
paring for or administering rites. 

Asa rule, where the priestly idea is high 
the pulpitis low. There is not only little 
good preaching, there is little preaching of 
any sort in Roman. Catholic countries. 
The nearness and the yigor of Protestant- 
ism procure for Roman Catholics in Pro- 
teatant countries more preaching than they 
would otherwise enjoy. 

Let me now indicate some of the points 
to be assured in the making of a sermon. 
The immediate details every man must fill 
in according to his own aptitudes and the 
habits of mind he bas been led to form. 

1. Be sure you understand the subject you 
undertake to present, so far as you bring it to 
the attention of the people. We do not 
mean that you know all about it, for there 
are many themes by their very natufe 
bounded by the limits of religious thought— 
as the Divine nature and attributés, the 
future of the soul, the constitution Of the 
person of the Messiah, and the ‘operations 
of the Holy Ghost ‘in regenerating. What 
we inean is, that, so far as your theme is to 
be set forth, you should have clear, definite 
ideas of your own; not half-thoughts, but 
thoughts; not dim and nebulous images 
looming through haze and mist, but dis- 
tinct conceptions, that admit of being put 
into intelligible language. It would be 
awkward, if some one had’the right, to in- 
terrupt'a preacher if a flowing paragraph 
of graceful verbiage with the demand 
‘* Pray, tell us what you mean,” if he could 
not tell. A good test of your own grasp 
of the subject is found in talking it over 
with someone; if below your own intel- 
lectual plane, all the better. If you cannot 
explain‘it, and vary your phraseology, and 
put it colloquially, it is ‘not likely to be of 
much value in the pulptt. You may im- 
agine you have ideas, when you have only 
words. You may deem yourself a master 
of language, when it is language that is the 
master and you the slave. 

2. Be sure your theme is one the people can 
understand. There is much with which 
your professional education has familiar- 
ized you that is out of their depth. They 
have no ground in common with you in 
certain directions. There are controversies, 
metaphysical, theological, even experi- 
mental, into which they have never been 
conducted, where your argumentations 
would be to them as algebraic symbols to 
one who never learned mathematics. You 
are writing in cipber and they have not 
the key. It is not meant that they under- 
stand your subject at the beginning as well 
as you do; for, if so, what would be the 
use of your preaching. But, commencing 
with them on common ground, you carry 
them forward, but no further and no faster 
than they can accompany you. Nor is it 
meant that they must in every case be able 
to reproduce your discussions and argu- 
ments. In many cases an intelligent 
hearer will say: **I could not bring up the 
proofs; but I know there are proofs, I 
heard my pastor on the subject, and he sat- 
isfied me at the time.” 

3. Be syre your theme is great enough for a 





sermon, Remember many of the people 
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A’ thing may be’ true, scriptural, intelli- 
gible ‘by you and the people, but not of 
such moment as to entitle it to be the bur- 
den of dsermon. That thorns weré a part 
of the curse on the earth, and that our Lord 
was crowned therewith, when made @ curse 
for us; that a rainbow Wasa Covenant 
sigh to Noah, and that a rainbow was round 
the throne’ in the apocalypti¢ vision ; that 
thé napkin and linen clotlis lay in order in 
the empty tomb, showing that our Lord did 
not steal out of itin unattended and nerv- 
ous precipitancy, but left it as a man leaves 
his house where he is free; that Jesus 
spoke to the young girl he raised up with 
paternal tenderness — Talitha cumi— as 
we should say “Darling, arise”; that 
Matthew calls himself ‘‘ the publican,” and 
that the other Evangelists omit the offens- 
ivé word—these, and many things like 
them, are interesting in their place. They 
are “bits of Scenery,” such as artists pick 
up; but not large enough to make a picture. 
They are fine as illustrations and allusions; 
but they are not great enough for sermon 
themes. Take the great outstanding facts, 
the Alps and Andes in the Bible world, and 
make men look at them. One good look at 
Mont Blanc—why, {t is worth a voyage to 
Europe? The great sculptors of Greece 
did not lay out their strength on carving 
cherry-stones. They toiled on Jupiters, 
Apollos, and Minervas. 

4. Have an aim in each sermon. Do not 
enter on it because you must preach some- 
thing. If any one sbould say to you, What 
are you driving at? you should bave no 
hesitation in answering. Let there be, for 
example, one great truth, of which you 
give the evidence, the elucidation, and the 
application; or one great duty of which you 
give the obligation and the best helps you 
can to its performance. Direct your ar- 
rows at objects without being personal, 
Come near your hearers, Letters dropped 
into the post-office without address go to 
the dead-letter office and are of no use to 
anybody. 

The young sermon writer wishes to be 
full, and, fearing paucity of truths at the 
end, crowds in all he knows pertinent to 
the subject at the beginning. It is as if he 
had to write a description of New Haven, 
and, distrusting his store of materials, he 
dwells so long on the meadows and their 
heaps of hay on stilts, shrinking from the 
soil that bore them, that he has no time for 
the noble spaces, the elms, the edifices, and 
the material for one of the finest university 
quadrangles in the-world. But thought, 
observation, experience, and _ especially 
fullness of mind will correct this error, and 
a man will find out that he is to be sure of 
his target and his bullet and that he is to 
use no unnecessary powder, 

5. Consider the time, place, and other con- 
ditions as affecting yourselves and the peo- 
ple in the preparation of your sermons. 
There would be some incongruity, for ex- 
ample, in one of you during the first year 
of your ministry announcing as a text ‘I 
have been young and now I am old,” etc.— 
Psalms xxxvii, 25. Admitting the. pro- 
priety of your enforcing the truth of that 
verse, texts can be found that would not 
make any one smile as you read them. 
There are portions of God’s Word which 
pastors long settled and settled in the esteem 
and regard of their people may well preach 
from, which yet would lose their force in 
an occasional sermon. Such a text is ‘‘ My 
little children, of whom I travail in birth 
again,” etc.—Gal iv, 19. The circum- 
stances of the people addressed are to be 
carefully studied. I will be forgiven for 
marking here what I am deeply convinced 
accounts for the failure of many ministers. 
They are called to quiet, retired charges 
among plain people. They look higher for 
their future spheres of labor. So the ser- 
mons they write are not. exclusively, not 
even mainly fortheir present lowly charge ; 
but for a cultivated, numerous, and appre- 
ciative city audience, which at present ex- 
ists only in their imagination—perhaps 
never does anywhere else. For, assuredly, 
the best way for a man to get out of alowly 
position is to be conspicuously effective 
in it. 

After illustrating this position by remin- 
iscences and incidents, the next point was 
made: 





6. Takeo subject.as far as possible sith 











which you are in tympathy. You will not | 


represent spiritual joy, if yourself in 
deep depression, unless, indeed, you are 
actors Or possess the perilous facility of 
throwing yourselves into the réle of the 
hour. “Sincere, truthful men need to pay 
some regard to their own tone of mind in 
Gelecting their themes, for it is dangerous 
to deliver under the feeling of the hour 
the sublime truths of revelation without 
an immediate sympathy with them. It 
hardens the heart, produces habitual in- 
sincerity, and blunts the moral perceptions. 
Now, the temptation can be reduced by 
choosing themes so far in accord with the 
tone of your own minds that no violence 
will be done them in the discussion, and 
that the preaching will be congenial work 
and enlist your whole faculties. Of course, 
this may be put in another fashion: be 
spiritually minded ; live much in the writ- 
ten Word of God; be in sympathy with 
the Incarnate Word, and you will be at 
home among the themes of which the Bible 
speaks and you are to discourse. And, in 
connection with this, live much among your 
people. It hassometimes bappened to me 
to be away during the week, and to return 
atthe end of it forthe Sabbath. It may 
seem absurd to you, but I have often set 
out on the Saturday afternoon to make two 
or three calls among my people, to renew 
and fix the sense that they belonged to me, 
and I to them, in order to comfort in the 
seryices of the following Lord’s Day. 

After specifying authors worth reading 
on the technical and rhetorical divisions of 
sermons, the lecturer proceeded to say: 
Your theme being chosen in accordance 
with the general principles laid down and 
your mind having been filled, as indicated 
in former lectures, with knowledge of the 
subject, little can be done to assist you in 
the way of written directions. Every man 
has his own methods of working and he 
must in some degree take his own way. 

This much, however, in general terms, I 
do not hesitate to say to you: While you 
are young men and young ministers 
write your sermons with the utmost care. 
Write with the most lucid order you can 
secure. Write in the best language, the 
most concise, elegant, and transparent you 
can command. Write in the most correct 
and faultless style your judgment ap- 
proves. Write every word or an equiva- 
lent for every word, and set down every 
idea you onght to give to the people and 
in its relative place. . Write, if necessary, 
more than once—first a brief, then a precis 
of greater length, then a full and complete 
presentation of the whole matter as you 
are to give it to the people. I say this to 
you with the utmost explicitness and with 
the strongest emphasis. Forego every bot- 
tle but the ink-bottle. 

It is true youcan point to eminent men 
who do not write, and one who nobly fills 
a foremost place in the pulpit has conspic- 
uously discarded paper. But that is after 
a quarter of a century of writing; and it is 
accompanied by the caution that one is still 
to write, for the reasons given already, 
only not what you are preaching. When- 
ever a kind Providence fills theological 
seminaries with men of the ripe culture, 
ready fluency, calm equipoise, and copious 
knowledge of that eminent brother, aided 
by 8 quarter of a century of most effective 
writing, then and not till then the amateur 
professor, like myself, of that day may 
counsel the abandonment of the writing. 
But itis not fair to belittle the ladder by 
which we climbed. 





Lecture No. VI. 

This lecture bore upon the delivery of 
sermons, in continuation of that on their 
composition. Sermons, said the lecturer, 
are like cannon-balls. Much depends on 
aim, force, and the general manner of 
delivery. They may be too high, or too 
low, or with insufficient force, and, like 
spent bullets, do little execution. 

There is no secret on this matter, nor is 
there any rule that will work uniformly. 
We shall be obliged to look at four more 
or less distinct methods of delivering ser- 


} mons, and give a recommendation, to be 


taken for what it is worth, of ove of them. 

1. Many read from beginning to end, 
word for word. The English Episcopal 
clergy largely, many of the Presbyterian 
clergy of Scotland, and a majority of the 
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American clergy having fallen into this 
plan, it cannot be held tobe ridletog)"Pon 
its face. Tt has many advantages “in pro- 
cision, exactness, freedom from repetition 
and colloquialisms, and is favorable to 
brevity. Strong and unqualified statements 
for and against this method have been 
made, in both cases hastily. We must 
allow for individual aptitude in the preach- 
er and for the influence of habit and educa- 
tion in the hearers. Genuine pathos or 
humor affects us, no matter where written, 
and genuine sermons may have the same 
power. At the same time, a directness of 
address is attainable in other ways which 
it is difficult to have in reading. What one 
seems to say from feeling at the moment 
has more force than what was prepared 
beforehand, in matters that are not legal or 
formal. 


This much, then, must be admitted, that, 
while many are most effective and admira- 
ble when reading sermons, there is nothing 
in the nature of things to make it the abso- 
lute rule, and it has some inherent disad- 
vantages to be got over. This further ob- 
servation may be made, that they who read 
ought to read well—that is, with distinct- 
ness, enough loudness to be audible with- 
out effort from the hearers, with proper 
emphasis, and with suitable feeling. And 
yet, if the reading be obviously artistic, it 
offends. Good reading, like good style in 
writing, should be like clear glass, of which 
the eye takes no account, because it perfectly 
sees through it the objects beyond. All the 
ornamental in reading or in writing is like 
the colors on stained glass. What is gained 
in beauty is lost in transparency. 


2. Some memorize what they have writ- 
ten and repeat it to the audience. Many 
Scotch preachers begin to go through life 
on this plan, acquiring, let us hope, facility 
by practice that reduces the labor; and, 
though one might conclude beforeband 
that fervor and force would be precluded 
on this plan, in point of fact they are 
not, in the best models of this style. 
They do feel and show feeling; do move 
eye and hand and body in sympathy 
with their words, and produce, as in his 
line an actor does, as a good elocutionist 
does, great effects by their efforts. I think 
it likely that Whitfield did not write; but 
he had gone over a certain set of truthsand 
remarks until they were as good as written. 
The same is true, I presume, of a _liying 
American evangelist who is now preaching 
in Great Britain with very marked blessing. 
No one who has gone through an American 
college can miss knowing how the thiag 
can be done; for all stage speaking is done 
in this way, and many men never make as 
much impression as orators in all their 
future life as in their “pieces” on the stage. 
If they were obliged to write more and 
more speeches, memorize, and. deliver 
them, the exercise would become:easier, 
and many men who now read would become 
more effective than on ek present 
method. 


Yet it must be admitted that there are. 


considerations on the other side... Some are 
deficient in verbal memory, Some are in- 
capable of trusting themselves. Some are 
so obviously and completely introverted— 
the eye on vacancy, the brow contracted, 
and the perplexed and distracted mind run- 
ning to and fro in the chambers of the 
brain, looking for missing words, searching 
in the dark, very much like Afneas, when 
calling again and again. for the lost Creusa | 
And the same want of spontaneity; fresh- 
ness, and directness chargeable on the read- 
ing plan is, in a degree, to be expected 
here. Yet, we repeat, evils which we in 
theory might expect are by many avoided 
in actual practice; for the human mind is a 
wonderful instrument and capable of aston- 
ishing adaptations. 


They who pursue this plan have great 
need to care for and cultivate the yoice, or 
there is danger of a monotone, which, 
conspiring with the bad air of crowded 
assemblies, is favorable to ‘ tired Nature’s 
sweet restorer.” When Eye-gate and Ear- 
gate are both closed, Mansoul, as Bunyan 
puts it, cannot be entered for its good. It 
is harder to read naturally than to speak 
naturally. More readers suffer from sore 
throats, according to ny ee aa than 
speakers. The reading of the Episcopal 
service, where the reader has to follow it 
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with sermons of any length, is a severe | our Lord, not only in his discourses to the One of them is ight Frolic” and 


strain upon human powers; particularly as 
she bent head brings the throat and vocal 
organs into a constrained position. The 
eminent preachers are not expected also to 
read the service. 

8. The third method is that which almost 
tvery one has adopted some time or other— 
aamely, the making of a brief, with heads, 
divisions, and catchwords, on which the 
tye rests, and the mind is expected to find 
suitable language on the occasion. It isa 
very common and very effective plan with 
many, notwithstanding its alleged resem- 
dlance to a chicken stooping for a mouth- 
ful of water, and then stretching up the 
aeck to get the benefit of it and send it to 
its proper place. A man who finds he can 
manage very well on this plan ought, it 
seems to me, to be at the pains sometime to 
4x in his mind the entries on his bit of 
paper and dispense with it, and, at least, 
ascertain by experience if an increase of 
power be not within his reach. 


From having employed this plan for 
many years in a ladies’ class of between 
two and three hundred persons, and where 
many Scripture texts are in requisition, I 
know thatit can be harmonized with con- 
siderable freedom of speech. Still, a man 
oust know his subject thoroughly, or there 
will be bondage and the chains will clank. 

4. The fourth method is that which, with- 
out attempting to force it on any one orto 
depreciate the good service done on other 
plans, lam constrained to recommend to 
you. Itinvolves the preparation of what 
one is to say with care and exactness, in 
the substance and the words, so as to have 
jt all before the mind, and then to stand 
ap and give the sense of it tothe people, 
in such language ascomes at the moment, 
The mode of preparation. may be. by 
writing,or, a8 it is in, I think, exceptional 
cases, without writing, but solely by med- 
(tation. In harmony with what has been 
said already and from my own experience, 
I think the writing is better than the med- 
itation for ordinary men. 

Iam assured that there will be pardon 
extended to me for the egotism of detail- 
ing here my own experience. I wrote and 
in a sort of way. memorized two or three 
class exercises when a student. I had to 
preach before the presbytery, and it was 
the custom for each minister te criticise, 
One good, wise, and plain-spoken man re- 
marked that “the young man seemed to 
look only atsome object in the corner of 
the gallery, and, moreover, to be very much 
afraid of it. He ought to look at those to 
whom he speaks.” That was atrue and a 
salutary criticism. Ilaid it to heart. I 
never tried memorizing again. From that 
time onward I put on paper all I knew 
about my subject, in the order in which it 
had better be spoken. I fix this order, the 
illustrations, the definitions, if there are any 
depending on verbal exactness, in my mind, 
in studious disregard of the language. I 
try to have it so that I could talk it over— 
give the end first, or begin in the middle, if 
need be; and then I go to the pulpit and 
converse with the people about the matter 
in a tone loud enough to be heard through 
the house, if Ican, Thatisall. There is 
no secret about it, gentlemen, 


Some inquisitive person may ask how 
long this fixing process requires? The 
time varies; but this rule is pretty uni- 
form—the worse the sermon the longer it 
takes. A good sermon-has points, natural 
divisions, inherent helps to memory. It is 
like a New England village—each house 
with something distinctive about it. A 
poor sermon is like a street of brown-stone 
bouses—all much alike in dull monotony, 
in everything but the numbers, which 
usually (so perverse is human nature) you 
can only see by climbing the stoop. 

There are considerations in favor of this 
plan of accurate writing and fine speech, 
which, having already deprecated the in- 
tention of dictation in the matter, appear to 
be of some weight. 

It must be owned that the reading of ser- 
mons is unknown in the reports that come 
to us of apostolic preaching. The apostles 
spake ‘*boldly” (parresia), with freedom 
of speech (Acts iv, 13); and’ a picture of 
any one of them reading an address to the 
people would be instantly challenged as 
palpably inaccurate. The same is true of 


people by the seaside and the wayside, but 
in his exposition in the synagogue. He 
closed the book and gave it to the minis- 
ter, and sat down; and when the expectant 
looks of the people invited an address 
“he began to say unto them” (Luke iv, 
20, 21). 

Now, it may be alleged that these cases 
are not in point, on two grounds: that, in 
the first place, the sermons of that time 
were not the formal, didactic statements 
now required, but personal narratives, or 
arguments made and sustained by quota- 
tion fromthe Divine Word, as in the case 
of Peter’s preaching at Pentecost; and, in 
the second place, these preachers certainly 
did not write sermons, but epoke, in the lit- 
eral sense of the phrase, extempore. 

As to the former of these two rejomders, 
it is freely admitted that apostolic addresses 
were informal and undetermined by any 
homiletical rules for sermon-making. But 
it will be remembered that we plead for a 
return to their method, for a less restrained 
plan, for the opening up of the Scriptures 
in the form of exposition. So far we 
should bring ourselves into closer accord 
with the apostolic ministry. It would be 
gratuitous to assume that when Paul opened 
his mouth on Mars’ Hill to preach to sophists 
and idolaters he had made no preparation. 
He could not move among images and 
altars without reflection on the specific 
truth which was to overthrow both the one 
and the other. His mind was too active to 
allow him to gaze in unreflecting wonder. 
But when he did speak his sermon was 
obviously born of the occasion, drew its 
force and inspiration from the surroundings, 
and had all the freedom and impetus of a 
decided, prompt utterance from a well-fur- 
nished head and a fervent heart, 





Mr. Dermar, in a paper recently read 
before the American Philosophical Society, 
reports that the only vegetation in Egypt that 
may lay claim to being trees are a few shelter- 
less date palms, Thers are a few wooded 
plantations, made as experiments by Mehemet 
Ali, and there are numerous mulberries, used 
for silk-worm raising. Some of the large 
cities have trees planted in the suburbs—one 
of them, Cairo, probably 40,000. The Nile is 
the only source of moisture for this region, 
rain being extremely rare. The number of 
date palms in Egyptis estimated as five mil- 
lion. 
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TAKING TIME IN PARTNERSHIP. 


Ir was Napoleon, we believe, who said 
“*T and Time can do all things.” Had he 
been willing to take time to make himself 
and his country great by the arts of peace, 
instead of hastening it by violence, he 
might not heave made France the most 
humiliated of nations, nor died imprisoned 
by ocean’s waves and guarded by England’s 
soldiers. 

If there is work to do, take Labor into 
the firm as a. working member and Time as 
a sleeping partner. Neither is good for 
much alone; but together they can accom- 
plish anything. 

We are in too much hurry when there is 
an evil to be relieved ora good tobe ac- 
complished, and we disdain ‘the sure 
methods that only need time to accomplish 
their work. Take, for example, the case of 
the negroes in the South. They are suffer- 
ing daily abuse. Hundreds of them have 
been murdered. Negro lifeis held cheap 
in many places. The nation has given 
them the right of suffrage, but other rights 
are witbheld by the states or very grudging- 
ly allowed. The reports of outrages com- 
mitted upon them in too many cases are 
distressing. What then shall we do? Im- 
patient Justice cries: “Let the President 
proclaim martial law. Let him denounce 
the rufflans us banditti and arrest and pun- 
ish them by military power. Let Oongress 
legislate the freedmen their civil and social 
rights and then protect them by the strong 
arm of the nation. Isit objected that the 
Constitution does not allow all this, that 
the states have ultimate authority in these 
things? Then no matter for the Oonstitu- 
tion. Let it go. Have we not given the 
negro freedom, and shall we net protect 
him in it?” 








Not so fast. “Take Time as + ana: Be | 
patient. By the very organization of the 
nation we are outsiders and have no right to 
interfere in state affairs. The states have 
absolute jurisdiction in the case of offenses 
against life or property; they control abso- 
lutely their railroads, inns, theaters, and 
schools. The attempt to usurp authority by 
the National Congress will surely be an- 
nulled by the Supreme Court. Only in the 
case of offenses against the right of suf- 
frage on the ground of race or color has 
the National Government the right to 
intervene. Be not so hasty. There is 
another method that will surely succeed, if 
you will take timeforit. Preach and teach. 
Work within law. Educate the blacks to 
be competent citizens and educate out of 
the whites that hateful prejudice by which 
they blaspheme Him who gave their fellow- 
men a darker skin. Preaching and teaching 
will accomplish the work. 

But that will be’a long labor. Thousands 


will suffer and die meanwhile. It will take 
time, 


True; then take time, Can it be expect- 
ed that such a revolution will be achieved 
and nobody suffer? Itis a necessity of the 
ease. Can four million men be liberated 
from chains by the sharp sword of war, 
left in the midst of their old masters, who 
have fought to retain them, and expect 
nothing but words of love? Human nature 
would have to be made over first. It is in- 
evitable. Take time—half a century, at 
least—and spend these years in unwearied 
denunciation of this wicked prejudice, cru- 
elty, and pride. Spend them in making 
the negro the equal ina intelligence and vir- 
tue to his white neighbor. Make him 
worthy of freedom and able to maintain it, 
and by and by he will get his rights. 

But life is sacred. Shall we sit still all 
this time that we wait and see our fellow- 
men killed because we have made them 
free ? 

No. Life is nota sacred thing. How 
freely did we spend it to secure the freedom 
of the slave, and his life is no more sacred 
than was ours. Nature does not know 
life as sacred. She kills men every day in 
a thousand lingering and torturing ways. 
And trade and commerce and manufactures 
do not hold life sacred. And the flux of 4 
changing civilization cannot hold life 
sacred. Men will and must be crushed in 


the collisions of social movement as well as. 


in those of railroad commerce. Let them 
die. We can’t always helpit. They are 
martyrs that must be offered up. Some 
negroes must. be slain in the contest that 
will give their grandchildren peace. It is 
very sad, very wicked; but meanwhile we 
will not eit still, we will work the harder 
and be patient. Time and labor are sure 
to gain the victory at last. 

Listen to the strongly brave and patient 
words of The African Recorder to its read- 
ers: 


‘Our future is like the future of any other 
class of men and cau be stated in no fitter 
words than Scripture gives: ‘If ye be 
willing and obedient, ye shall eat the good 
of the land. But if ye refuse and rebel, ye 
shall be devoured with the sword; for the 
mouth of the Lord hath spoken it. ... 
Only by hard work are we asa people to 
come up. No franchise, no civil rights can 
* for us what we must do for ourselves. 

. » We do not say that our dear breth- 

ren in the South will not have to suffer. 
They will have to suffer, as have all peoples 
who have a history worth recording. But 
let us suffer like men.’ 

We might have extended the illustrations 
of the worth of patience. Take the case 
of the Conservatives of Louisiana. Time 
is their bestally. As ©. F. Adams, Jr., 
says in his late letter to Zhe Nation: “Two 
years of patience only are necessary to 
bring the majority of the people of the 
country to the side of the people of Louis- 
jana. Submission and patience are hard 
things; but for two years submission and 
patience it mist be, or the result is in danger. 
. « « Two years isashorttime when at 
the expiration of it relief is sure.” 

We bave seen arguments urging the 
Federal Government to take in hand the 
work of public education. But wait a bit. 
Is it very long since Connecticut perfected 
her free school system? Is it many years 
since New Jersey did the same? Has not 
education been traveling slowly southward 
and rapidly westward? We can wait, and 
it will as surely advance further every year. 
We have seen over hasty efforts by trick of 





an expounder of the Constitution to steal 
the right of suffrage for women. But it 
was a failure. The honest method of 
patient labor is the best. We have heard 
men, who have not learned of the sub- 
lime patience of God, besceching us to 
take some quicker method than that 
of individual regeneration to make the 
nation Christian. It will do no good. 
Spend your labor in preaching Christ and 
him crucified to men and women, and con- 
tinue doing it for the love of Jesus and the 
love of souls, and by this slower method 
the nation will be more speedily Christian- 
ized than by enactment or amendment. 
‘**Let us not be weary in well-doing; for 
in due season we shall reap, if we faint 


not.” 
= Re 


THE VACANT SEAT IN THE 
SENATE. 


TE United States Senate, after a contin- 
uous session and debate of nearly twenty- 
nine hours, last week laid on the table the 
rosolution of Senator Morton proposing the 
admission of Mr. P. B. 8. Pinchback as 
senator-elect from Louisiana. The resolu- 
tion was tabled by a vote of 39 yeas against 
22 nays. The affirmative vote, besides in- 
cluding all the Democrats and Liberal Re- 
publicans of the Senate who were present, 
also included fifteen Republicans, among 
the number Senators Conkling, Edmunds, 
and Frelinghuysen. There is no probabil- 
ity that the next Senate will reverse this 
vote, since it will be more largely Demo- 
cratic than the present one. 

The difficulty in admitting Mr. Pinch 
back to a seat does not consist in any irreg- 
ularity on the face of his credentials or in 
the manner of his election. The whole 
difficulty respects the question whether the 
body purporting to have elected him was 
the lawful legislature of Louisiana, and 
whether William P. Kellogg, who certifies 
to his election, is the governor of that state, 
It so happens that there was another body 
claiming to be the legislature of Louisiana, 
and another man claiming to be the gov- 
ernor of the state, and another applicant 
for aseat inthe Senate claiming to have 
been elected by the former and haying the 
certificate of the latter to this effect. Mr, 
McMillen, elected by the McEnery legisla- 
ture and certified to by McEnery, has the 
same prima facie evidence of a title to a 
seat In the Senate that Pinchback has. The 
certificates of both being referred to the 
Committee on Privileges and Elections, the 
Committee by a divided vote decided to re- 
port in favor of the certificate held by Mr. 
Pinchback. 

Had the Senate adopted the report and 
seated Pinchback, the act would have been 
an endorsement of the body by which he 
was elected and of Kellogg as the lawful 
governor of the state. Refusing to doso, 
and declining also to admit Mr. McMillen 
to a seat, the Senate leaves and for about 
two years has left Louisiana with but a 
single representative in its own chamber. 
The constitution makes it the judge of 
**the elections, returns, and qualifications 
of its own members”; yet it declares that 
“the Senate of the United States shall be 
composed of two senators from each state,” 
and “that no state without its ‘consent 
shall be deprived of its equal suffrage in 
the Senate.” Louisiana bas, however, had 
but one senator recognized by the Senate 
for the last two years, while the certifi- 
cates of two applicants, each claiming the 
seat, have been in the possession of the 
Senate for the same period. That is to 
say, the Senate has already taken two 
years to decide the question whether either 
of the claimants and, if either, which one 
is entitled to a seat, and has not yet decided 
the question. On the supposition that 
Louisiana has a lawful state government, 
competent to elect a senator and certify to 
the fact, then the course of the Senate is in 
flagrant violation of the Constitution. If 
there be no such government in Louisiana, 
and has not been for the last two years, 
then the omission of Congress to interpose 
with the guaranty power and provide for 
the establishment of a state government 
that can elect a senator and certify to his 
election would be an equal violation of the 
Constitution. 

Louisiana either has or has not a lawful 
state government. If it bas, then it is the 





duty of ' the oui to recognize the fact 
and admit another senator from that State. 

If it has not, then it is the duty of both 
houses of Congress to snpply the proper 
remedy. The President has decided the 
question, for the purpose of suppressing an 
insurrection ; but the Senate, though having 
the subject before it for two whole years, 
has not yet come to any conclusion. It 
does not positively endorse or positively 
condemn the President; yet its refusal to 
admit either of the two so-called senators- 
elect is practically a declaration that there 
is no lawful state government in Louisiana. 
This is the only possible justification for 
its course; though, if it be good as explain- 
ing the refusal, then it is eqnally good in 
condemning the non-action of Congress. 

The plain truth is, Congress has per- 
sistently dodged an imperative duty im- 
posed upon it by the Constitution of the 
United States. What it ought to have done 
is to adopt the bill reported by the Senate 
Committee on Privileges and Elections in 
February, 1878, providing for a new election 
in Louisiana. According to the facts and 
arguments in that report, which has never 
been answered and never can be, the gov- 
ernment of that state had fallen into the 
hands of a set of usurpers, with no title to 
office; and if such a case is not a proper one 
for the interposition of the guaranty 
power, displacing the usurpers and giving 
the people the opportunity to create a law- 
ful government, then the power is meaning- 
less. If McEnery was elected, then it was 
the duty of Congress to see that he was 
established in authority; and if no- 
body was elected, and, as a conse- 
quence, the state really had no law- 
ful government, then it was the duty of 
Congress to see to it that it had such a gov- 
ernment. If the President had committed 
an error, then it was the duty of Congress 
to correct it; and if be was right, then it 
was equally its duty to endorse his course. 
Such a miserable half-and-half game as 
Congress has played on this subject is a dis- 
grace to the nation. 

The Senate has done right, in our judg- 
ment, in not admitting Pinchback; but it 
will not do right if it stops there. Senator 
Edmunds, of Vermont, hit the point in the 
recent debate when he proposed the follow- 
ing resolution : 

‘That the Committee on Privileges and 
‘Elections be and it is hereby instructed 
to report forthwith a bill declaring that no 
constitutional governmeni exists in Louisi- 
ana, and providing for the election of a gov- 
ernor, lieutenant-governor, and members 
of the general assembly for the State of 
Louisiana, and all other state officers who, 
by the constitution of that state are to be 
elected by a vote of the people thereof.” 

This is just the thing that has been 
wanted, and it isa matter of amazement 
that Congress has not long since applied 
the remedy. 


Editorial Rotes. 


Tus Liberai Christian is getting reconciled 
to archbishops. His Roman Catholic Grace, 
Archbishop Callen, has been warning his 
flock against the revival work as carried on in 
Ireland. Whereat our Unitarian contemporary 
is delighted and exclaims: 

‘* We can have little faith in a ten-minute 

meration or an instantaneous conversion 
from a life of miserable sin and selfishness to 
godliness. And the Moody methods are in 
variably such as to make one fancy that the 
religious life is a great farce—something so dis- 
gusting in its Fa meget and self-abasement 
that every ma ply coal, looking at it as thus 
pictured, would almost prefer to take the 
chances of remaining unregenerate.” 
We do not suppose that so trivial a circum- 
stance as that our Saviour, avd John Baptist 
before him, and the apostles after him com- 
manded immediate conversion would at all 
affect the opinion of such a very Liberal Chris- 
tian; bot it is certainly odd that even the 
veriest skeptic could look with other than satis- 
faction on a movement that has for its object 
to crush vice and elevate the moral sentiments. 
For what does Mr. Moody attempt and preach ? 
He crowds right down upon the conscience 
of his hearers the fact of their selfishness, 
corruption, and sin, tells them there is pardon 
for them through One who has purchesed their 
salvation, and bids them repent, trust in Jesus, 
bring forth fruit meet for repentance, and be 
saved. Now allow The Literal Christian that it 
is foolish to trust in Christ and absurd that 
salvation or pardon is secured through any 
purchase, and with all the false philosophy 











there yet remains the fact that men under thie 
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influence by hundreds and thousands do give 
up their vices and try to begin and live un- 
selfish lives, To them the “religious life” is 
no “ farce,” no “ bypocrisy,” or ‘*self-abase- 
ment.” It takes them from the ale-house and 
makes them better husbands and fathers, 
wives and mothers. This is, beyond all question 
its predominant effect on those who suppose 
themselves converted. And,if anybody does 
not like the way that Mr. Moody takes to per- 
suade men to be good, let him try something 
else more efficient and successful. 





Tue Interior, 08 quoted by The Advance, 
says that, ‘‘excluding the Unitarians of the 
Parxer and Frothingham school, we should 
not hesitate to say that their [the Unitarians] 
doctrine of the plan of salvation is quite up to 
the level of that of a large class of Congrega- 
tional ministers, and, in fact, that it does not 
differ from them [theirs?] very materially.” 
And this state of things is reported ‘‘ by con- 
fession of so prominent a paper as Tum InpE- 
PENDENT.”? Not quite so fast, brethren of 
The Interior. Were ours a Congregational 
paper, we might make “confessions.” As it 
is, we make only statements.of what appear to 
us to be facts in reference to all denominations, 
and we could confess just as well for the 
Presbyterians as for the Congregationalists. 
But such a statement as the above we never 
should have made, We know there is a very 
orthodox section in the Unitarian Church; 
we also know that there is a liberal wing in 
the Congregational Church, and that the two 
can hardly be distinguished in their faith. 
But the first is very far from including all 
Unitarians except “the Parker and Frothing- 
ham school.” Dr. Bellows is a moderate Uni- 
tarian, belonging not at all to tle Parker or 
F¥rotbingham school; but we do not suppose 
there is a Congregational clergyman in the 
country whose theology would not be con- 
sidered very much more Evangelical than his, 
We may add that our observation, not except- 
ing Chicago, has convinced us that what The 
Interior Would call loose views on criginal sin, 
the expiatory character of the death of Christ, 
and the doctrine of eternal punishment have 
invaded the Presbyterian as well as the Con- 
gregational churches. 


We published February 4th an item to the 
effect that in an action lately tried in the 
Marine Court of this city the proposed testi- 
mony of the principal witness for the prosecue 
tion was excluded for the reason that he did 
not believe In the existence of a Supreme 
Being. We then sugested that if our laws do 
not admit the testimony of persons holding 
the views of the witness referred to they had 
in that respect better be amended. A corre- 
spondent, Isaac L. Miller, Esq., of this city, 
sends us a statement of the legal aspect of the 
question, for which he has our thanks and 
which we epitomize, The first constitution of 
this state, adopted in 1777, provided for “ the 
free exercise of religious profession” “ with- 
out discrimination.’? The constitution of 1823 
used almost the same phraseology. Though 
in neither case does this language make athe- 
ists competent witnesses, it looks toward it, 
The 3d section of the first article of the pres- 
ent constitution of this state, adopted Novem- 
ber 3d, 1£46, reads as follows : 

“The free exercise and enjoyment of re- 
ligious profession and worship, without dis- 
crimination or preference, s forever be 
allowed in this state to all mankind, and no 
person shall be rendered incompetent to be‘a 
witness on account of his opinions on matters 
of religious belief; but the liberty of con- 
science hereby secured shall not be so con- 
strued as to excuse acts of licentiousness or 
jostify practices inconsistent with the peace or 
safety of this state.”’ 

This ought to settle the question, and can be 
evaded only in the sophism that, while ‘*‘ opin- 
fons on matters of religious belief” do not 
disqualify a witness, his haying no “religious 
belief” at all might be regarded as taking 
him out of the provisions of the section. Here 
the law stepsin, The Revised Statutes of this 
state (vol. fil, 5th edition, page 693) provide: 
**No person shall be required to declare his 
belief in the existence of a Supreme Being, 
or that be will punish false swearing, or his 
belief or disbelief of any other matter as a 
requisite to his admission to be sworn or to 
testify in any case,”” But hereit may be asked: 
How and in what manner isa witness to be 
sworn who does not admit the existence of 
a Supreme Being? The Revised Statutes on 
the page previously cited provide further that 
the section authorizing non-believers to testify 
shall not be construed to prevent a court 
from inquiring of any person what are the 
peculiar ceremonies observed by him in swear- 
ing which he deems most obligatory, and that 
apy person swearing, affirming, or declaring 
im any such form shall be deemed to have been 
lawfully sworn, and to be guilty of perjury for 
corruptly or falsely swearing, affirming, or 
declaring in any such form, in the same man- 
ner as if he bad been sworn by laying his 
hand upon the Gospels and kissing the same, 
On this point there are decisions of the courts. | 


In the case of Stanbro vs, Hopkins (38th Bar- 
bour’s Supreme Court Reports, p. 265) Judge 
Balcom délivered the opinion of the Supreme 
Court in these words: ‘* That instrument [the 
constitution of 1846] makes all persons com- 
petent. witoesses whether they be infidels or 
atheists or believe they are like the beasts that 
perish.” Also “‘ when the people declared in 
their constitution that.no person shall be 
rendered incompetent to be a witness on ac- 
count of his opinions on matters of religious 
belief they did not intend to say that some 
persons may not have such awful religious 
opinions as to render them less credible as 
witnesses than others.’’ As this case has never 
been reversed by the Court of Appeals. it may 
fairly be considered as the settled 1. of the 
State of New York. We conclude, therefore, 
that an atheist is a competent witness, that the 
oath or affirmation is to be administered with 
the peculiar ceremonies which the witness 


‘which we have no biblical intimation that it 





deems most obligatory, that violation of such 
oath or affirmation constitutes the crime of 
perjury, and that, while not disqualified, his 
non-belief is a proper subject for considera- 
tion as affecting his credibility. 





Dr. Crossy’s short notes to the pa 
whether on street canals or Sabbath-schools, 
are always brisk reading. Here is one that is 
just as good as itis brief. We have room for 
the whole of it. He says: 

“* Dear Brother :—I believe in the study of 
the Scriptures, pure and simple, above all the 
catechisms in the world. I believe the Seri 
tures should be the chief study in the Sabbath- 
school. I believe in the use of all true helps 
to Scripture study—such as maps, Bible dic- 
tiovaries, lesson papers. I also believe there 
is much trash in the form of belpsto Bible 
study in the Sunday-schools—such as ingenious 
alliterations, picture enigmas, and loose, flabby 
commentary. But such eddies of evil will be 
found in overs fovias: stream of good. Far- 
thermore, I believe that the pulpit deliverances 
should avoid the technical phraseology of 
theological science, and use the language (as 
far as may be) of ordinary life, and that they 
should be altogether ions of the Sacred 
Scriptures. In this way I would have Sunday- 
school instructions and pulpit instructions 
harmonize. With these brief answers to your 
queries, I am, as ever, yours in Christ, 

“ Howarp Crossy.’’ 
If we could only extend that rule a little fur- 
ther, and make the Bible, rather then cate- 
chisms or confessions, the basis of denomina- 
tions and of the instruction in their theolog- 


ical seminaries—but that is too much to hope 
for. 


Dr. Cartes 8. Rosrnson talks io Scribner's 
Monthly about Congregationalism in New 
York (he means the city, and not the state) in a 
way that will be likely to set the Congrega- 
tional statisticians on his track. He says, with 
a curious idea of tense, “there are only two 
Congregational churches in fifty years in New 
York, and during the last ten years six Presby- 
terian and several Episcopal congregations 
have been set up in Boston.’”” The last Con- 
gregational Quarterly gives siz Congregational 
churches now in active existence in New York 
City, while the last Presbyterian ‘‘ Minutes’’ 
report but four Presbyterian churches in Bos- 
ton, one of which, we believe, has since re- 
tarned to Congregationalism. How many have 
been “set up” in the two cities only to die we 
cannot tell, but we know there have been quite 
anumber. We remember several such Con- 
gregational misadventures in this city, and Dr. 
Robinson seems to be aware of three such 
Presbyterian cases in Boston. We shall be sur- 
prised if Dr. Robinson’s airy way of suggesting 
that ‘‘out of New England”’ Congregationalism 
amounts to nothing atall does not wake up 
The Advance to remind him that New England 
has slopped over the Alleghany Mountains just 
a little, and that considerably more than half 
of the Congregational churches are out of New 
England, 


Aw unordained licentiate, supplying a 
feeble Congregational church in Vermont, re- 
cently administered the Lord’s Supper. The 
Vermont Chronicle rebukes the irregularity, as 
somewhat mildly does The Congregationalist. 
The latter says that the Scriptures give no 
rule on the subject and that it is merely de- 
nominational custom and the reason of the cus- 
tom that must decide the matter. The editor 
thinks that John Robinson erred in advising 
Elder Brewster not to “‘ administer the seals” 
to the church at Plymouth, while without an 
ordained minister during “‘those toughest 
years in the wilderness,’ when the service 
would have been of great comfort; but ‘in 
these piping times of peace, when there is 
nothing to interfere with the quietest ongoing 
of the fullest development” of the Congrega- 
tional system, it thinks that tuch irregular- 
ities should not be encouraged. We turn to 
The Christian Mirror, the organ of the Maine 

for the same week, and 
we read 8 different story. Making no refer- 
euce to the Vermont case, it begins with the 
assertion that there are scores of very feeble 
churches in that state which have no stated 
supply and some of them very seldom have 








preaching, It urges, that inasmuch as the 
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Lord’s Supper isa service for the brethren, of 


requires any particular celebrant, those 
churches which cannot conveniently secure 
the services of an ordained minister to admin- 
ister the ordinances ought for their own life 
and growth to celebrate it themselves. In 
this sentiment we heartily agree. The sacra- 
ment acquires no grace from the celebrant, 
beyond the grace which comes from the 
solemnity and love which his reverent and 
earnest feelings inspire. But this grace comes 
not by laying on of hands, It is well to have 
men who give themselves wholly to the Word; 
but Christians in the ‘‘ wilderness,” whether in 
Vermont, Maine, or Nevada, ought not to 
deny themselves the means of grace because 
they can get no minister. Why should not 
that Maine Home Missionary Society, perhaps 
the best in the country, send an apostle 
around to all those churches, and urge those 
which cannot support an ordained minister to 





meet every Sabbath under their own chosen 
elders and, if nothing more, celebrate their 
Lord’s death as did the early disciples. There 
is scriptural precedent enough for that. 





Tus new Force Bill agreed upon by the Re- 
publican caucus provides ‘‘ that if two or more 
persons within the jurisdiction of the United 


Union for the purpose of overthrowing the ex- 
isting government of said state,” then each of 
the persons so offending “‘shall be punished 
by 8 fine not exceeding $10,000 and by impris- 
onment and confinement to hard labor for a 
term not exceeding ten years.’’ The offense 
here described may be committed by two per- 
sons. It consists in invading a state for the 
purpose of overthrowing its government. The 
fact that it is an invasion shows that the offend- 
ers are not citizens of that state. The clause 
of the Constitution upon which this pro- 
posed statute would rest, if upon any- 
thing in the Constitution, is the one 
which makes it the duty of the United 
States to protect each state “‘against in- 
vasion.”” What then, is an ‘‘invasion’ ? 
Bouvier, in his “Law Dictionary,”’. answers 
this question by saying that it is “‘ the entrance 
of a. country by a public enemy, makiug war.”’ 
Vattel gives the same definition. This is the 
kind of invasion against which the constitu- 
tion requires the United States to protect each 
state. The word “forcign’’ was annexed to the 
term in the first draft of the Constitution, and 
subsequently stricken out, assuperfiuous, since 
the idea was implied in the word “ invasion,” 
But, according to the theory of this bill, two 
persons entering a state, for example, with 
guns or swords in hand, for the purpose of 
overthrowing its government, are sufficient to 
constitute an “invasion” within the meaning 
of the Constitution. We do not wonder that 
Speaker Blaine and other sensible Republicans 
should dissent from such a bill. This system 
of stretching the Constitution to gain a special 
object, and thereby make it mean what it does 
not mean, has gone about far enough. It is 
high time to call a halt in this kind of legal 
hermcueutics. 


Ix an article published in The Précurseur, of 
Antwerp, in relation to monumental art works 
in this country, it is remarked that ‘‘ every im- 
portant city. and almost every village of the 
Northern States longs for some kind of 3 
monument to commemorate the soldiers who 
fellin the War against the South.”? Undeni- 
ably there is much truth in this statement, and 
the longing has been expressed in a good many 
places in a very conspicuous manner, and in 
many cases has given rise to longings that 
more taste might be displayed in the designing 
of future monumental structures. But the 
South takes a different method from the North 
of commemorating the services of the men 
who distinguished themselves in the Rebellion. 
Instead of erecting monuments to those who 

fell, the South shows its gratitude by electing 
the survivors to office. In the next Congress 
there will be in the Lower House no less than 
sixty-eight ex-Confederate soldiers, while in 
the Senate there will be nine. Missouri, for 
example, instead of longing for a monument 
in commemoration of any of her brave sons 
who fell during the war in defense of the 
Union, longed rather to send a rebel general to 
represent her in the United States Senate, and 
has been gratified. The real monuments of the 
defenders of the Union are the living ones in 
Congress, who, having done their utmost to 
destroy the Union, are now its sworn upholders. 





SEORETARY Baistow deserves the thauks of 
the country for the stand he has taken in re- 
gard to the National Sinking Fund, in respect, 
to which he declares his purpose to maintain 
the faith of the Government unless Congress 
shall expressly order him to do otherwise: 
Congress in 1862 passed av act which required 
customs duties to be paid in coin, and set 
apart this coin ‘‘as a special fund,” to be used 
in paying the interest on the public debt and 





fn redeeming in each fiscal year one per cent. 


States shall invade any of the states of this | 


of the entire debt of the United States “as a 
sinking fund,” and provided that the remainder, 
if any, should be used for the ordinary ex- 
penses of the Government. In 1864-and then 
again in 1870 Congress recognized this fund 
as a virtual obligation contracted by the Gov- 
ernment with its public creditors. Mr. Bout- 
well so treated it when he was Secretary of 
the Treasury, and Secretary Richardson dis- 
regarded it and disobeyed the law. Sec- 
retary Bristow proposes to carry out the law ; 
and if the revenues of the Government are not 
sufficient to do so and at the same time meet 
all the appropriations made by Congress, then 
he proposes to let the deficit fall upon the lat- 
ter, and not upon the SinkingFund. It is for 
Congress to avoid this difficulty, either by pro- 
viding for more revenue or cutting down the 
expenses of the Government. In any event, 
Secretary Bristow means that the Sinking 
Fund shall not be cheated out of the annual 
contribution to it which the law end the good 
faith of the nation require. This fund fs 9 
pledge of the Government to its creditors—as 
much so as the pledge to pay thé annual in- 
terest on the public debt. It is a sacred fund 
and should be maintained according to the 
letter and spirit of the pledge. Any disregard 
thereof must be at the expense of the nation- 
al faith. 


THE superintendent of public instruction in 
Illinois in bis recent report makes the follow- 
ing statement as to white and colored schools 
in that state : 

“Tn ten counties there are reported to be no 
persons of color, and in them, of course, there 
is no practical interest in the question proposed ; 
in forty-one counties the colored children are 
reported as attending the same schools with 
white children; in ten counties the colored 
children are reported as being in separa‘e 
schools ; ingixteen counties some of the colored 
children are reporied as being in separate 
schools, and others in the same schools with 
the whites ; in thirty counties there are re- 
ported to be no objections to the coattendance 
of the two races, public sentiment being, with 
unimportant exceptions, favorable thereto; 
from twenty-seven counties trouble of a more 
or less serious nature is reported ; some of the 
superintendents speak of the good results of 
coattendence and advise that it be made 
obligatory, deeming it the only just and 
proper course ; others, including some from 
counties where coattendance is the rule, ex- 
press the opposite opinion in strong terms.’’ 
While we believe that the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment has nothing to do with the public 
schools as organized and conducted under state 
authority, and consequently that Congress has 
no legislative power over the subject, we 
equally believe that the proper thing for the 
legislature of [llinois to do is legally to settle 
all these differences by giving the state a 
school law that knows nothing about color. 
The classification of schools on the color basis 
by state authority gives legal form and expres- 
sion to a wicked prejudice, which to all con- 
science is bad enough as an individual of- 
fense, but which becomes a double wrong 
when existing under the sanction of the state. 
While a mean and invidious distinction in all 
cases, it must in many instances amount to a 
practical exclusion of colored children from 
any educational advantages or subject the 
state to a considerable expense, wholly un- 
necessary except to gratify a stupid and sense- 
less negrophobia. 





Governor Drx, according to the statement of 

the pardons granted by him during 1874, recent- 
ly trausmitted to the senate, exercised the par- 
doning power in behalf of one dozen persons, 
“‘ on the ground that they were innocent of the 
offense for which they were convicted or that 
their guilt was exeeedingly doubtful.” If 
Governor Dix was rigbt in granting the par- 
dons for the reason alleged, then the convic- 
tion of these persons was an egregious and 
horrible blunder. They were convicted under 
the forms of law, yet contrary to its spirit and 
intent. Of course, it was a mistake of the 
court and jury. Merely to pardon persons who 
have been sent to state-prison on the charge 
of crimes they have never committed seems 
to us a very inadequate reparation for the 
njury inflicted upon them. The injury is none 
the less to them because occurring under law 
or because it was unintentionally inflicted. The 
rights of innocence have been invaded by the 
authority of the state, and all that pardon does 
is simply to discontinue the invasion. Is 
this enough? Is it the whole duty of the state 
in such cases? We think not. dustice re- 
quires more. The state should, at jeast, make 
a compensation to the injured party by paying 
him for all his loss of time in being im- 
prisoved, if not-by reimbursing him for the 
expenses of his defense. When the agents of 
law make a victim of innocence, then the 
authority which stands behind the law should, 
as far as possible, repair the evil brought upon 
the innocent party. The omission to do this 
is a barbarism in our criminal jurispradeoce. 





We bave but two national holidsys — the 
Fourth of July and the Twenty-second of Feb- 
ruary—and neither of them ts of religious 
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origin, and consequently they sre not relig- 
lously observed. The birthday of Washington 
fell on Monday last, and it was observed ovly 
by closing the public offices. The people be- 
grudge a whole day given up to idleness out 
of respect to the memory of a man who was 
only one of many men by whose services the 
Independence of the country was established, 
The Catholic Church does not permit an 
apotheosis until the subject of it shall have 
been a hundred years dead, and if this rule 
were observed in civil life the Twenty-second 
of February might never have been a national 
holiday. As it is, it is so imperfectly observed 
by the people that the memory of Washington 
is rather dishonored than honored by the half- 
way manner In which they commemorate it. 
St, Patrick’s Day, in New York at least, is 
more reverently observed than the birthday of 
the Father of his Country. 





PARLIAMENT has been described by an En- 

glish author as *‘ one of the pleasantest clubs 
in London,” but one of the essentials of a club 
is lacking in the House of Commons. Its 
members do not enjoy the privilege of choos- 
ing their associates. They must, like our own 
Congress, accept such members as the voting 
part of the people see fit to send them, and 
sometimes the voters send some extremely 
disagreeable representatives. There are prob- 
ably not half a dozen men in the Imperial Par- 
liament who would care to associate with 
Doctor Kenealy, who earned his bad reputation 
by defending the Claimant iv the great Tich- 
borne trial, and who has since been expelled 
from the bar in consequence of his ill-mannered 
treatment of the judges who presided at the 
trial. But Doctor Kenealy has been elected to 
Parliament by the voters of Stoke-upon-Trent, 
for no other apparent reason than that they 
wight thereby exhibit their contempt for the 
governing classes. Dr. Kenealy is a sturdy 
Briton and a very pronounced Protestant, 
and when he presented himself in the House 
of Commons the speaker refused to permit 
him to take a seat, because he came in alone; 
instead of being introduced by two members, 
as has been the custom for two hundred years 
past. Thereupon John Bright and Mr. Whalley 
both volunteered to introduce him; but Mr, 
Disracli moved that he sbould be permitted to 
come in alone, and the special privilege was 
accorded to him of introducing himself. This 
incident is highly characteristic of the nature 
of Englishmen and the defiance of the House 
of Commons by the voters of Stoke-upon- 
Trent in sending to it so unsavory a repre- 
sentative as De Kenealy, is all of a piece with 
the conduct of the electors of Westminster, 
who sent Sir Francis Burdett there, and of 
the electors who showed their independence 
by sending John Wilkes. It is no indication 
of an outbreak of revolutionary sentiment, but 
only ap assurance that Englishmen have not 
suffered any deterioration during the past hun- 
dred years. The election of John Mitchell by 
the people of Tipperary was an altogether differ- 
ent affair. Jolin Mitchell had been a rebel 
against. the government, he was an escaped 
convict, and the Tipperary electors knew that 
he could not be allowed to enter Parliament; 
but they elected bim, to let England know that 
they were rebels at heart and had an undimin- 
ished hatred of the government. A new 
election ha$ been ordered, and, as Tipperary 
does not care whether she has.a representative 
in Parliament or not, the electors will continue 
to choose John Mitchell to represent them, to 
show their*detestation of England; just as 
another Irish constituency once, in order to 
give expression to their hatred of a certain 
banker, took all the notes of his bank they 
could gather together and made a bonfire of 
them. But English constituencies are strange- 
ly assorted—while Doctor Kenealy is elected in 
one place, John Bright and Professor Fawcett 
are chosen in others. 


-...The Boston Pilot rebukes us for pub- 
lishing an article by Bishop John M. Brown, 
of the African Methodist Church, in which he 
expressed his fear of the missionary operations 
of Catholicism among the Negroes of the 
South. Does not The Pilot know that we en- 
dorse no article, and that from this article we 
expressed a special disagreement? If The 
Pilot only knew of the articles we had declined 
to publish of late arguing that the assassination 
of Liveoln was a **Popish plot’! But The 
Pilot need not get so angry about it, and fling 
at him such choice titles as ‘‘vulgarly and 
contemptuously incendiary firebug.” Bishop 
Brown may have been very much in error; but 
he showed no malice, and we should not have 
suspected him of being the man, as it says, to 
“head a mob, torch in hand, to burn downa 
Catholic church in the name of God and the 
Methodist religion.” 


....This paragraph is going around the 
press: 

‘* THE INDEPENDENT says truly: ‘A man may 
edit a journal or write a thing that makes a 
million peoplehappy, and yet be left to go hun- 
gry; while a man may fight a battle that makes 
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a thousand e miserable, and for that get 
wealth and honors without end.’’’ 


This is a quarter truth, which we never uttered, 
but which came from the pen of one of our 
most brilliant contributors—Mr. Joaquin Mil- 
ler, The reverse is equally true. Hundreds 
who write and edit may get competence and 
honor, while ten thousand men may fight a 
battle which makes a nation free and be left to 
gohungry. Tbe man who saws off your leg 
may get wealth and honor, while the man who 
saws your wood may die a pauper. 

....The Hampton Normal School rejoices in 
the completion, free of debt, of Virginia Hall, 
at a total cost of $80,000. Principal Armstrong 
is now preparing to build a boys’ dormitory, 
estimated to cost $25,000. The Hampton Sing- 
ers, who have proved worthy rivals of the 
Jubilee Singers, are about to start on a four 
months’ singing tour, They expect to visit 
California in April and sing in the leading 
towns of that state. We sincerely trust they 
will bring home money enough to pat up the 
needed building. ‘ 

.... The catalogue of the Bangor Theological 
Seminary follows its list of students with 
‘“*Remarks’’ which thus begin: 


‘* ADMISSION.—This seminary is equally open 
to Christians of every denomination, 

“Candidates for admission will be expected 
to produce testimony of their regular standing 
in some Evangelical chureb.” 


Now, if this language meansanything, it means 
that only the so-called “* Evangelical ” churches 
are Christian. 

...-The first book that Mr. Gladstone wrote 
was published thirty-six years ago, and en- 
titled ‘The State in its Relations with the 
Church.” This was the first as it has been the 
last subject of his thought. Gladstone was 
then the stiffest sort of Tory, and Macaulay re- 
viewed the book, pronounced it “highly 
pernicious,’’ and spoke of its author as ‘the 
rising hope of the unbending Tories.” 

...-Friends of Prof. J. D. Whitney request 
us to make a correction. The movement 
against Prof. Silliman in the American Acad- 
emy of Sciences in Boston was not made by 
Prof. Whitney, but by Prof. Shaler, a leading 
geologist anda professor in Harvard College. 
The movement in the National Academy at 
Washington is the one that was led by Prof. 
Whitney. 


-.+. Will The Christian Intelligencer pardon us 
for accidently attributing to it a careless ex- 
pression of one of its contributors. The clip- 
ping which we took from that paper was not 
properly marked. It was Dr. R. L. Dabney 
who, ‘‘we trust bya slip of the pen,” as we 
before said, classed “the Papist,’”? with the 
Mohammedan and the Pagan, as not a Chris- 
tian. 


.».-Mr. Weed proposes to his friend Viyus 
W. Smith to prepare the country for resump- 
tion of specie payments by a probibitory duty, 
for two years, ‘‘on silks, velyets, jewelry, 
wines,’’ ete. But, if the importation of these 
articles were prohibited for two years, how 
does Mr. Weed suppose that the Government 
willbe able to raise its gold revenue to re- 
sume with? 

.+.«There are rumors from Washington that 
a change in the Cabinet is soon to be effected, 
and the name of Postmaster-General Jewell 
has been mentioned as that of the outgoing 
member. We are happy to say, however, that 
there is no reason for believing the Govern- 
ment will be deprived of the services of that 
excellent official. 


....Tbe students in the Union Theological 
Seminary in this city study Turretin as a text- 
book! The Senior class have just finished the 
book, under Professor Shedd, and celebrated 
the event with an oyster supper and a long 
poem, published in Zhe Christian Observer, the 
name of Tarretin being mis-spelled through- 
out. 

...-A member of the legislature of Illinois 
has introduced a bill making it a penal offense 
for one person to treat another to an intoxicat- 
ing drink. This might do some good; but, to 
make the measure effective, both the person 
treating and the one accepting the treat should 
be alike punished. 

«»..We fear that the Newton Theological 
Seminary is in a bad way. Prof. Caldwell 
preached for a Unitarian church in Boston, 
last Sunday, and it is but a few weeks since 
we were compelled to chronicle Prof. Gould’s 
“ allegorical” interpretation of the. biblical 
story of the fall of man. 

...» When Andrew Johnson takes bis seat In 
the Senate, on the 5th of March, and looks 
around for bis old friends, the only one he 
will see there who voted against his impeach- 
ment will be Senator McCreery, of Kentucky, 
and only ten members who voted forit. ~ 


....A new Roman Catholic daily has ap- 
peared in this city, called The Telegraph. If 
the Roman Catholic Church could have had its 
way there never would have been any. 


.---Pres. Asa D, Smith takes The Watchman 
and Reflector as his family religious paper. He 


r 


‘in the country, that large spiritual advantages 





writes to that journal.that he admires, it. be- 
cause ii “stands firmly.” a 

... Jt is reported that.a colored cadet in the 
Naval Academy, Annapolis, has been very 
roughly treated by his white associates. 

....des8e Pomeroy, the child murderer, has 
been sentenced to be hanged. What else 
could be done with him? 


EE 
Religions Hutelligence. 


PrerHars we have not fully appreciated 
the importance of the Papal jubilee proclaimed 
by Pope Pius IX, to be held this-year in Rome. 
We have looked upon it too much, perhaps, as 
a sort of great fair, which should replenish 
the exchequer of His Holiness. We learn, 
however, from the Pastoral Letter of Areh- 
bishop Bailey, the senior prelate, we believe, 





will be received by it. We cannot doubt that 
this will be the case if the truly Christian 
directions of Archbishop Bailey are followed. 
He puts more stress on machinery than Pro- 
testants would; but the substance of his Pas- 
toral Letter is most excellent. He requires all 
his flock to visit their parish church four 
times a day on fifteen consecutive days, or, 
if in a large city, they must visit four 
separate churches. They must also ‘*make 
a siveere, truly contrite confession of 
their sins, and receive the Holy Commun- 
ion.” That this would secure a plenary 
indulgence in any church we do not doubt. 
The major part of the Letter is devoted to ex- 
cellent instructions on the subject of beney- 
olence. The age, he tells his flock, is one of 
worldliness. Those principles of truthfulness 
and honor and self-respect which come from 
religion are too much passing away. We are 
living in an atmosphere of immorality and dis- 
honesty, which has lowered the type of relig- 
ious faith and practice. Too many regulate 
their lives by the maxims of the world, Pa- 
rents are careless of the education of their 
children and heedless of what they read. The 
faithful must work for others, remember- 
ing the words of Father Faber, that a 
Christian in these days who expects to save 
his soul without doing something to save 
other souls will be disappointed. Such 
negligent, lukewarm Christians are in dan- 
ger of having Christ say Mescio vos—I 
know you not. The benefits of this dispens- 
ation “‘will depend on the dispositions with 
which men receive it, and especially upon 
their determination to put far away from 
themselves that spirit of worldliness, com- 
promise, and half-heartiness in God’s service 
which isso displeasing to him and necessarily 
hinders the flow of his divine graces into our 
souls.’”? Such a jubilee as this we would be 
glad.to have our Protestant churches enjoy. 
There are references here and there to pe- 
euliarly catholic topics, the persecutions in 
Italy and Germany; but scarce anything that 
offends a Protestant’s idea of Christianity, ex- 
cept the announcement, copied from the 
Pope’s Encyclical, that the indulgences allowed 
may be transferred to the souls of those who, 
while united in God by charity, have quitted 
this world.” 


...The De Koven matter continues to in- 
terest the Episcopalians. The bishop-elect, 
when he received the committee of the IMinois 
Convention, at Racine, asked for time to spend 
“in fasting and prayer” before giving his an- 
swer. His speech at that time was deemed by 
his friends to be injudicious, and so some of 
them, headed by a Dr. Gregg, of Springfield, 
Offered the reporters of the Chicago Jnter- 
Ocean, Tribune, and Tines $5 each to tinker 
their reports, which those gentlemen refused 
to do, embracing the opportunity to make in 
their respective journals a suitable parade of 
indignant innocence. <A _ correspondent of 
The World asserts that Dr, De Koven has in a 
private and withheld letter accepted the 
bishopric. Meanwhile his opponents have 
issued their letter to the standing committees 
of the dioceses, in which they say: 

“We — opposed to = pen =o wy ion of 
Rey. Dr. De Koyen upon the 8, 
that he is, in our judgment, Fats TA ae 1 
evil report for error in religion; that his 
soundness in the faith is at least so far doubt- 
ful as to form an impediment to his consecra- 
tion within the meaning of the canons, And 
herein also, secondly, that his consecration 
would, in our judgment, be disastrous to the 
church ; thirdly, that Dr. De Koven was not 
elected a op by. the convention of the 
Diocese of Dlinois, agreeably to the rules fixed 
by the convention of that diocese.” 


On the first point they add: ; 


‘¢ We refer to the speeches, of Dr. De Koven 
in the sessions of the general conventions of 
1871 and 1874; to his ‘Catechism for Confirm- 
ation’; his elaborate Theological Defense, 
issued in 1874; and to his various widely-pud- 
lished utterances ip d’s sup- 
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‘apgels are not doctrines of. ou Ay pe nor 


ically deducible from the Boo! 

Prayer and the Articles, or either of them; yet 
this is what we understand to be claimed by 
the so-called Ritualists, on the one hand, and 
by the followers of Dr, Cammins, on the other; 
and we find these things, although substan- 
tially all of them were reviewed and con- 
demned by a unanimous episcopate in the 
of 1871, directly or indirectly de- 
fended and enforced in the various works end 
public expressions to which we have referred.” 


On the second point they argue that his 
confirmation would greatly strengthen the 
Reformed’ Episcopal Church. The third ar- 
gument, is of course, a technical and uninte- 
resting one, and is met by a reply on the part 
of the standing committee of the diocese. 


There seems to be. little doubt that he 


will be confirmed. 


....Drs. Hugh Miller Thompson and F.C, 
Ewer have been discussing the question 
whether the Episcopal Church “is decaying.”’ 
Dr. Thompson first declared in an address on 
church growth that the periods of Tractarian 
and Ritualistic development had both been fol- 
lowed by a decline, which had caused the in- 
crease of his church to fall behind the increase 
of population. Dr, Ewer replied in a printed 
letter, in which bis figures showed that the 
number of communicants had increased ata 
greater per cent. each decade than the popula- 
tion bad. At the close he alluded to the alleged 
Romanizing tenndecies of the Ritualists thus: 
“During the last decennial the difference 
between the ratio of the Church’s increase and 
that of the population was 27 per cent. in favor 
of the Church, as against only 15 per cent. dur- 
ing the previous decennial. This result is the 
more remarkable when we consider how much 
has been done in the last 10 years, both in the 
way of dexterous misrepreseptation and in the 
way of honestly-uttered misstatements, to 
alarm people and cause them to misunder- 
stand the Catholic movement, and to identify 
it rather with Romanism than with Doilinger, 
Reinkens, and the Old Catholics, who are so 
opposed to Rome as to have broken with her 
and braved the thunders of the Vatican.” 
Dr. Ewer is consistent in this, since he habit- 
ually and with almost needless iteration re- 
minds his congregation that they are not Ro- 
manists, but Catholics, and that the most mon- 
strous of modern assumptions is that of Papal 
infallibility. Dr. Thompson, in his reply, de- 
clares, firstly, that it doesn’t make much differ- 
ence how fast the Church grows, since itfis 
God’s, and not man’s; and, secondly (basing 
his figures on the increase of church-sittings, 
and not of communicants), that he was right 
in his declarations. 


....Mgr. Capel and Canon Liddon have been 
discussing in Zhe Times the question whether 
the Ritualists are Romanizers or not, the 
Canon being assisted in his correspondence by 
Mr. Carter, of Clewer, the well-known Ritual- 
ist and organizer of nunneries. The latter 
gentlemen’s tactics display a good deal of jug- 
glery. To say 

“ Bread into His flesh is turned, 
Into precious blood the wine,” 
for instance, doesn’t imply transubstantiation, 
because the word “substance” is not used. 
By identifying Romanism with everything but 
Popery, Mgr. Capel comes out ahead in the 
discussion. He makes a good many quota- 
tions from advanced Ritualistic works, inelud- 
ing directions for prayer to the Blessed Vir- 
gin Mary, the use of rosaries, relics, the Ben- 
ediction of the Blessed Sacrament, ete. One 
of these books, says Mgr, Capel, ‘* almost 
‘took me in.’”? He closes one of his letters as 
follows: : 

‘* When I see our prayers transferred whole- 
sale to Ritualistic books of devotion; when 
authors like Mr. Orby Shipley publish the 
‘Ritual of the Altar’ according to the use of 
the Church of England, and I find therein the 
whole of our mass; when convert clergy and 
laity from the Ritualistic assure me they 
have been in the habit of confessing and re- 
ceiving absolution, have constantly prayed to 
the saints and angels, and have neither added 
to nor taken away from what they believed as 
Ritualists concerning the blessed sacrament, I 
cannot, notwithstanding Canon Liddon’s ex- 

lanations, do otherwise than assert that. the 

itualistic clergy are assuredly disseminating 
our doctrines.”’ 


...-In addition to our revival reports last 
week we give the following: the Congrega- 
tionalists are holding revival meetings at 
Tonganoxie Kan.; at Nevinville, Tabor, At 
lantic, Ia.; in Richardson Co., Sutton, 
Plymouth, and Weeping Water, Neb. (at 
which last place 50 conversions are reported), 
also at Gaines and Suspension Bridge, N. Y. 
The Presbyterians report revivals in several 
churches in Chicago, Ill.;in Georgetown, O., 
where 63 have been added within the last 
month, in Westminster, O., where 40 have 
lately joined the church, and in Cam- 
bridge, O., where.30 have been converted; 
in Wingfield, Ia.; Sumner, Minn.; Sedg- 
wick City, Kan.; Plum Creek, Rockford, 
and Jerseyville, Ill. ; Point Prairie, Mo., where 
57% have been added to the church; also at 
Cedarville, N. J., Elkdon, Md., in Vredell Co., 
N. C,, and Franklin Co., Pa. Among the Bap- 
tists 80 accessions are reported at Norwich, N. 





Y.; 2 at Fleming, N. J.; 60 at Apollo, Pa, ; 
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“18 at Indianapolis, Ind.; 50 at Leavenworth, 
‘ee eee ty At the 

’ church, , and at Pike, 
N. Y., extensive revivals are in progress. The 
Methodists report revivals in several churches 
In New York City. Eighty conversions are re- 
ported at Cochranville, Pa.; 32 at Franklin- 
ville church, Philadelphia, Pa.; 120 at Burnt 
Cabins, Pa.; 100 at Newton Hamilton, 30 
at Freeport, 120 at Frostburg, 60 at Con- 
cord, % at Lindon, 62 at Hedding, 64 at 
Perry, 80 at Williamstown, Pa. ; 60 at Bass- 
ville, Ind.; 20 at Cassville, Mich. ; 32 at Shel- 
den, 47 at Lemont, 25 at Apple River, 35 at Ma- 
con, lll. ; and % at Waukee, Ia. The Reformed 
Germans have been holding revival meetings in 
Jefferson, N. Y., and the Dutch Reformed at 
Pottersville, Montville, Paterson, N. J., and 
Glev, N. Y. The religious interest in San Jose, 
Sacramento, and in the college at Santa Clara, 
California, is unabated. 


.... Those who attended the meetings of the 
Evangelical Alliance in this city will rewember 
that among those who took part in it were 
Dr. Parker, pastor of the Congregational 
Church called the City Temple, and the Hon. 
and Rev. W. H. Freemantle, of the Church of 
England, both of London. Dr. Parker invited 
Mr. Freemantle to preach for him Feb. 4th, 
and the invitation was accepted. The fact 
was brought to the notice of the Bishop of 
London, by an invitation sent by Dr. Parker to 
the Bishop to be present at the service. Thus 
brought to his notice, the Bishop wrote to Mr. 
Freemantle that if be should preach in a 
Nonconformist chapel legal proceedings would 
be brought against him, as the act under au 
old law was illegal, Thus warned, Mr. Free- 
mantle refrained; but, instead, in an address 
gave the immense audience the reason why he 
could not perform the service. The Bishop 
promised that he would have the legal question 
immediately presented for decision, and, if not 
legal, Mr, Freemantle will take an early op- 
portunity to perform the broken engagement. 


.... The ‘* Baptist Year Book’’ for 1875 shows 
21,510 churches, 13,354 ordained ministers, the 
number baptized during the past year 102,496, 
and the number of deaths 12,740, The total 
membership is 1,761,171. A year ago the 
churches numbered 20,520, the ordained minis- 
ters 12,598, the baptized 70,161, and the entire 
membership 1,683,539. Georgia, Missouri, 
North Carolina, Kentucky, Alabama, and Mis- 
sissippi have the largest number of Baptist 
churches. The number of Sunday-schools in 
the country is 9,233, officers and teachers 
80,495, scholars 636,152, and volumes in the 
libraries 646,040. With one or two exceptions 
these statistics show a considerable gain over 
last year, An annoying defect in the ‘‘ Baptist 
Year Book” is the.absence of an alphabetical 
list in one place of all the ministers, as in the 
year books of the other denominations. A list 
of the ministers, arranged according to the 
states in which they liye, is not enough. We 
look for a change in this respect another year. 


.... The Catholic Standard gives some report 
of the Catholic mission work among the 
colored people of the South. In Baltimore the 
results of the mission are very encouraging. 
The congregation of St. Francis Xavier’s num- 
bers 8,000. The mission in Louisville, Ky., is 
very successful and missions are contemplated 
at Augusta, Ga., and other places. The Standard 
anticipates success from the contrast of Cathol- 
icish «with Protestantism, which ‘is em- 

 phatically a religion of ‘castes’ and factions. 
It knows nothing of ‘ equality in the worship 
of God.’ It has one place for the rich and 

another for the poor in its religion. The poor 
are tolerated only, if that, in its meeting- 

“housed: and the poor know it, feel it, and act 
accordingly.” This indictment we should 
judge to be true if Bishop Foster’s address in 
New Orleans is to be taken as evidence. 


... Sedletz isa Polish province, with 500,- 
000 inhabitants; of whom 200,000 are Roman 
Catholies and the rest ‘‘ Uniat’’ Greeks. The 
latter are connected with the Roman Church, 
but have been allowed by the decrees of sey- 
eral, popes the Oriental rite and a married 
clergy. The late pressure put upon them to 
induce them to conform entirely to the Roman 
methods has resulted in the reception. by the 
Archbishop of Warsaw of 50,000 of, them into 
the Orthodox Greek Church, and it is likely 
that the rest will follow. 


.-eethe Ladies’ Benevolent Association of 
the Church of the Messiah (Unitarian), in this 
city, is about to establish a nursery for colored 
children under two years of age. Last Christ- 
mas the Sunday-school of this church, haying 
learned that a colored Sunday-schoolin the 

-city was not going to bave any Christmas-tree, 
invited the. whole school to a tree in their 
chapel on Park Avenue. 


.»»-The Japanese educated in this country 
are beginning to reap abroad the fruits of their 
Christian education here. The Rey. Joseph 
Nee Sima, who was graduated at Amherst, in 
1871, reports much euccess in his missionary 
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labors at home.” ‘His immediate family have 
become converts to Christianity and he has 
preached several times in Buddhist temples. 


' ,...King Alfonso of Spain recently at» 
tended aservice in honor of the Virgin con- 
ducted by the Cardinal Archbishop of Valentia. 
At its close he deposited at the feet of the 
Virgin his baton as captain-general, with these 
words: “My offering is of little value. It 
comes from a poor exile; but the faith with 
which I have presented it to the Virgin gives 
it all the value of a votive offering.” 


-«+.The Presbytery of Albany does not fol- 
low the Presbytery of New York in voting for 
the overture sustaining the rotary eldershbip. 
However, they agree with it in approving the 
measure, but are not willing to vote for a pro- 
vision which somewhat restricts the liberty in 
this matter which has already been taken by 
many churches. 


«++.-The session of the Presbyterian church 
in Richmond, Ky., have adopted a paper in 
which they ‘‘ affectionately and earnestly ex- 
hort the members of this church’’ to abstain 
from dancing, card-playing, lotteries, and all 
other forms of betting. 


....Sir Moses Montefiore, the eminent Jew, 
has issued a circular in encouragement of a 
movement to colonize Palestine with Jewish 
farmers. 


a>v- Ln Putnam, Conn., over fifty French 
Canadians have left the Catholic Church, some 
of whom have united with Protestant churches, 


< Sears 
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SooTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add, certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and Con- 





sumption. It is an old and tried friend and 
always proves true. 
A 


An OFFER TO Suit THE Trwes.—On re- 
ceipt of $2 for single or $8 for double truss, 
Messrs. Pomeroy & Oo., 744 Broadway, 
N. Y., will send their Patent Rupture Belt 
by mail, postpaid, to any address, The 
Rupture Belt ranks among the best appli- 
ances for the relief and cure of hernia. 
Mention this notice. . 


= 
HOW TO BE SURE OF PURE 
SILVER. 


In England all goods sold as silver must 
first be submitted to government assay.and 
stamped with the ‘‘ Hall mark,” as it is 
called, as a guaranty of standard purity. 
Notwithstanding this guaranty, I have been 
assured by an experienced English silver- 
smith that frauds are effected under its 
cover. It is a matter for national pride 
that the stamp of an American house (the 
Gorham Manufacturing Company, of Prov- 
idence) is acknowledged ‘a surer guaranty 
of sterling purity than the stamp of the 
British government. 

The Gorham trade-mark on silver ware 
consists of three small shields in succession, 
the device on the first being a lion, to sig- 
nify “sterling”; on the second an anchor, 
the emblem of the State of Rhode Island; 
on the third the cipher or initial letter 
“@.” (Gorham), and underneath the word 
‘* SreRLiInG.’—"' The Siler Age,” in Serid- 
ners Monthly for December. 

Salesrooms of the Gorham Company No. 


1 Bond 8t., near Broadway, N. Y. 
Ea 


THE GREAT AMERICAN 
SUMPTION REMEDY. 


Dr. Wa. HAu’s BALSAM FOR THE Lunas 
cures the worst cases of Coughs, Colds, and 
all the diseases of the Lungs; Throat, and 
Chest. For Whooping Cough and Croup 
it is a certain specific. The most obstinate 
cases surely yield to Hati’s BALSAM, when 
used perseveringly. Stands at the head of 
all cough preparations, Sold everywhere. 
Price $1 per bottle. Jonny F. Henny, Cur- 
RAN & Co., proprietors, 8 and 9 College 
Place, N. Y. 

Dr. TownsLey’s TooTHACHE 
cures in one minute. 
St 

SUBSCRIBERS. 

DesmMonp & Co., 915 Race street, Phila- 
delpbia, Pa., agree to send to each sub- 
scriber to this paper. who willforward 10 
cents. to their address as above a book of 


choice selections from the poetical works of 
; Moore, AND Burns. 
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..... ORDEBING GOODS. 
Ovr advertisers now inform us that they 
are receiving a large number of orders from 
the country in every direction in respouse 
to their announcements in our columns. 
Money is sent freely, without any thought of 
risk or disappointment. Thousands of our 
readers want good goods and cheap goods, 
which cannot always be had at home. In 
our crowded advertising columns they learn 
just where to find what they want. We 
believe that our subscribers, one and all, 
may, as arule, safely send their orders to 
any merchant or trader who uses THE IN- 
DEPENDENT as a medium to communicate 
with the public. In our newspaper experi- 
ence of over twenty-five years we have 
never heard of a half dozen cases of dis- 
satisfaction in thus ordering goods. 

We ask our readers when they send 
orders to merchants and others to make the 
plain statement that they were induced so to 
do by seeing their advertisement in THe In- 
DEPENDENT. This will at once give them 
a proper introduction and secure the most 
honorable and prompt attention. Inmany 
cases our merchants call on us to inquire if 
the letters they receive are from genuine 
subscribers. A glance at our books gives 
the required information. If any sub- 
scriber is afraid to take the risk of sending 
money for goods to an unknown party, it 
may come enclosed in a letter addressed to 
us, provided explicit orders are given as 
to what is to be done with it. And 
if any order is not promptly or satis- 
factorily executed, the fact may be reported 
to us, when immediate attention shall be 
given to the matter. We have thus cleared 
the way for the most intimate business rela- 
tions between our subscribers and adver- 
tisers, and we hope that both parties will be 
benefited thereby. Now, will our readers 
please make their wants promptly known? 

ec 


PREPAYMENT OF POSTAGE. 


As most of our readers are aware, the last 
Congress passed a law requiring the post- 
age on all newspapers and periodicals to 
be prepaid by the publishers thereof and 
fixing the rate on weekly newspapers at 
two cents per pound or a fraction thereof, 
to take effect on and after January 1st, 
1875. 

Upon a careful estimate, we find that the 
postage on THE INDEPENDENT will amount 
to about 22 cents per year; but have de- 
cided, for the sake of convenience, to charge 
20 cents per year, which amount our sub- 
scribers are requested to remit in addition 
to the regular subscription price of the 
paper. In all cases when the postage is not 
sent to us the subscriber will be credited 
with 49 weeks per year, instead of 52— 
three weeks being deducted for postage. In 
order to place all of our subscribers upon 
the same footing in regard to postage, we 
have deducted at the rate of three weeks per 
year for postage from all subscriptions paid 
in advance; so that subscribers noticing 
the change made in the expiration of their 
subscriptions, as shown On the yellow ad- 
dress label, will understand that their post- 


age is paid. 


KNICKERBOCKER LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY. 


Tas corporation under the able and 
careful management of its new president, 
John A. Nichols, Esq., is making steady 
progress in strength avd popularity. This 
institution has had an eventful history. It 
has in the past made some mistakes, but not 
so serious as to prevent ils growth. It 
now shows good assets to the extent of 
nearly eight millions of dollars. Under 
the. present conservative management it 
will, no doubt, very soon double these high 
figures. Its premium notes have been re- 
duced the past year $442,000 and its ex- 
penses $101,000. These figures show progress 
in the right direction and. will convince the 
numerous friends of this corporation that 
sound business principles now govern it. 
We know the officers and directors of the 
Knickerbocker personally, and believe 
them all to be most earnestly and heartily 
engaged in promoting its bestinterests. It 











now has a constituency in every pant of 


the country and deserves notice, commend- 
ation, and. financial success. We have 
spoken favorably of this institution before, 
but never were warranted in saying as 
much as at the present moment. 











A $4 BOOK FOR $1.50, >> 


THe People’s“Common Sense Medical 
Adviser, in eo English, or Medicine Sim- 
plified, By R. VY. ., Counselor- 
in-Chief of the Board of Physicians and 
‘Surgeons at the World’s Dispensary, Buf- 
falo, N.Y. The above work—a book of 
about nine hundred large pages, profusely 
illustrated with wood engravings. and. col- 
ored plates, and well and strongly bound— 
will be sent, postpaid, to any address for 
one dollar and fifty cents—making ft the 
cheapest book ever offered to the American peo- 
ple. Other books treating of. domestic 
medicine of like sizeand style of binding, 
and not nearly as well illustrated, with no 
colored plates, and some of them containing 
no prescriptions and making known no 
means Of self-cure for the diseases which 
they discuss, sell for from three dollars and 
a halfto five dollars. Were Dr, Pierce’s 
work not published by the author, printed 
and bound with his own machinery, and 
were it sold through agents, as other like 
works are, the price of it would have to be 
not less than four dollars. For when the 
publisher pays the author a fair price for 
his production, then adds a profit to his in- 
vestment large enough to satisfy himself 
and compensate him not only for his labor, 
but also for the risk of pecuniary loss 
which he assumies in taking the chances of 
the enterprise proving a success, and when 
the state, county, and. canvassing agent 
has each received his profit, they have 
added to the expense of a book that orig- 
inally cost about $1.25 so much that the 


people have to pay not less” than 
$4 for it. The People’s Medical 
Adviser, on the contrary, is placed 


within the pecuniary reach of all classes by 
the author, who adopts the plan of the 
Grangers, dispensing with middlemen and 
giving the benefit of their profits to the 
people, offering his book at a price little 
above actual cost of publication. That 
those desiring the book may run no risk of 
losing their money in sending it through 
the mails, the author advertises that money 
addressed to him at Buffalo, N. Y., and en- 
closed in registered letters may be at his 
risk of loss. The author’s large’ corre- 
spondence with the people upon medical 
matters, which, we are credibly informed, 
frequently exceeds three hundred letters a 
day and requires several trained and skill- 
ful medical assistants and short-hand re- 
porter to enable him to entertain and 
answer them, as well as his large daily 
dealings with disease at the World’s Dis- 
pensary, appear to have peculiarly fitted 
him for writing the work, by rendering 
him very familiar with the every-day med- 
ical needs of the people. He endeavors 
in this work to answer. all the numerous 
questions relating to health and disease 
that have been addressed to him by the 
people from all parts of the land; and, 
hence, it contains important information 
for the young and old, male and female, 
single and married, nowhere else to be 
found. All the most prevalent diseases of 
both sexes are also plainly and fully con- 
sidered and means of self-cure made 
known. Unlike other works on Domestic 
Medicine, it !ncludes the subjects of Biol- 
ogy, Cerebral Physiology, Hygiene, Tem- 
peraments, Marriage, Reproduction; etc., 
all of which are treated in an original and 
interesting manner. It is a compendium of 
Anatomical, Physiological, and Medical 
Science and embodies the latest discoveries 
in each department. 





DRYING BY CONDENSATION, IN- 
STEAD OF EVAPORATION. 


THE new process invented by Mr. Geo. 
Woods, of Cambridgeport, Mass., the. well- 
known organ maker, is proving to be of 
immense practical importance to manufac- 
turers of lumber and other material whore 
drying processes are employed. Thick 
lumber is dried in one week, instead of four, 
as by the old methods. 

That this is a natural, healthy process of 
drying will be seen at once when it is con- 
sidered that it is merely removing the mois- 
ture from the air by condensation, after it 
has been driven from the material by. the 
heat. As fast as the moisture is removed 
from the. material it is condensed and 
carried off, not left to be slowly evaporated. 
The moisture is being continually removed 
from the material and converted into vapor; 
aud the material is, therefore, being con- 
stantly and equally dried through its entire 
structure, and, as a current of air is not re- 
quired to circulate over its surface (which 
dries the surface first and causes straining 
and checking), it is not only much sooner 
dried, but is left in a much belier condition 
than by the old method. 

The value of lumber dried by this_pro- 
cess is certainly increased ten per cent. ~ 

This attachment can be applied to any 
form of , and in any situation 
where there isa flow of water or pressure 
sufficient to force it through the cooling 
pipe; or, where this is absent, an ordinary 
pump can be used. 
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HOUSEHOLD MEDICAL REMEDIES. 


Ix a recent issue we adverted to the sub- 
ject of proprietary medicines, showing 
how, im many cases, they were of great 
value, especially in the country, where the 
services of a good physician cannot always 
be obtained. 

We must make a distinction in these rem- 
edies or ‘‘ patent medicines,” as they are 
termed. There are preparations which are 
put up by parties who make no pretensions 
to chemical knowledge or medical skill, and 
which, by specious advertisements in the 
newspapers, acquire an ephemeral notori- 
ety. Such articles are, of course, power- 
less for good, even when they are not 
powerful to do harm. And it is the duty 
of eyery one to make a judicious discrim- 
ination in their choice of remedies for the 
numerous ailments and casualties to which 
we are all more or less liable. 

When our little four-year-old girl stum- 
bles against the stove, or our mischievous 
ten-year-old boy falls and bruises his shins, 
we do not want to send five miles or five 
blocks for a doctor, whose bill would be 
longer than his visit; nor do we want to 
wait an hour until our better half has hunt- 
ed up a “‘good recipe for bruises,” while 
the poor little sufferer is wailing with a 
pain that a suitable housebold remedy 
would at once alleviate, What is wanted 
in exigencies like these is some slandard 
preparation, which is at once handy and 
effective and which may be used by fam- 
ilies or physicians with perfect safety. 
There are many excellent remedies for ex- 
ternal use only, and many suitable for in- 
ternal use alone; but it is rarely that we 
find one both inwardly and outwardly ben- 
eficial. Such an article, however, is Pond’s 
Extract of Hamamelis, or Witch Hazel. 

Tbe, Witch Hazel is a shrub tbe bark, 
buds, and tender branches of which have 
been used medicinally for many years, and 
alsrge number of what are known as “ old 
women’s cures” have been wrought by a 
detoction of them. It is no wonder, then, 
with the experience of years and the 
maximum of chemical skill brought to bear 
upon its manufacture, supported by ample 
capital, that Pond’s Extract of Witch 
Hazel embodies an amount of efficacy 
which has raised it to a prominent place 
among the medicinal staples in America. 

We have in ourown family proved the 
excellence of this preparation in more than 
one case of severe contusion, and, there- 
fore, know whereof we write when we 
assert it to be one of the very best remedies 
of which we bave any knowledge. Pain 
and inflammation are speedily relieved by 
it, and weare satisfied that there is no ex- 
ternal hurt, be ita contusion, dislocation, 
burn, scald, or cut, which may not be rem- 
edied by the use of Pond’s Extract. 

When used internally, it is avouched by 
the posit{ve testimony of-eminent physi- 
cians, who have employed it in their own 
practice, to be a most reliable specific for 
diseases of the stomach and bowels and 
also for pulmonary difficulties. 

We most heartily commend Pond’s Ex- 
tract to the public and predict for it an im- 
mense and rapidly increasing sale, 





THERE is no better and more reliable seed 
house in New York than J. M. Thorburn 
& Co., of 15 Jobn street, and we take pleas- 
ure in calling the attention of our readers 
to thelr advertisement, in another column. 
Their annual catalogue is very complete 
and embraces many new varieties, both in 
vegetable and fiower. Among the flow- 
er we notice Hesperochiron Californicus, 
which was first collected by Fremont, in 
one of his expeditions, and is now offered 
for sale the first time. Thorburn’s Paragon 
Potate and the Queen Onion are vegetables 
that will prove perfectly satisfactory to any 
purchasers. 





Every reader of Tos INDEPENDENT may 
have a $2 magazine, THe ScrencE oF 
Heawts, six months ‘on trial’ for $1. 
Address 8. R. We11s, 389 Broadway, New 
York. 

a RR 

Lzaprse Medical Men patronize Drs. 
STRONG’S Remepian InstITUTE, at Saratoga, 


N.Y. It cures by its unusual appliances many 
cases incurable without them. Nervous, Lung, 
Female, and other Chronic Diseases 4 specialty. 
Send for a Circular. 





MERCHANDISE IN THE MAILS. 


REPORT AND RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE SUPERIN- 
TENDENT OF RAILWAY MAIL SERVICE. 
' (Dispatch to the Associated Press.) 

Wasnineton, Feb. 19th—Mr. Bangs, 
Superintendent of the Railway Mail Serv- 
ice, in his communication to Postmaster- 
General Jewell touching the question of 
merchandise in the mails, which was sent 
by the latter yesterday to Senator Ramsey, 
presents statistics of the amounts of all the 
different classes of matter mailed at the 
fifty largest post-offices in the United States 
during the four weeks ended December 
29th, 1874, that month being selected be- 
cause it included the season when the 
mails would likely be used to a great extent 
in forwarding holiday goods. From these 
‘statistics it appears that of the 4,548,048 
pounds of all classes of matter mailed dur- 
ing that time at these fifty offices there 
was 8} per cent. of first-class matter, 61} 
of the second class, and 80:per cent. of the 
third class; and of the third class only 
110,478 pounds, or two and four-tenths per 
cent. of the total of all embraced. Other 
statistics presented show that ‘‘ samples of 
merchandise” occupied less of the mail 
facilities than books or any other class. 

Mr. Bangs says it is not probable that the 
mails will ever be used to forward articles 
of particular value or delicate texture great 
distances, excepting between places desti- 
tute of express facilities; and he says this 
provision for mailing merchandise should 
be retained, on account of its many advant- 
ages to the public, among which he men- 
tions the reduction of rates by express 
companies, the facilities afforded to those 
settling remote portions of our country, 
and the increase of the certainty and speed 
of the mails in cases where time is import- 
ant. He argues, however, that there should 
be one uniform rate and weight for all arti- 
cles of the third class, and shows that io 
most cases this would not increase the 
present cost of transportation. In conclu- 
sion, he claims to have proved that the 
deficiency of the Post-office Department is 
not in any way attributable to samples of 
merchandise or other third-class matter. 





A GOOD THING FOR ALL WHO 
HAVE SEWING MACHINES. 





In another column isa card of the Ex-. 


celsior Motor Company. The Motor con- 
sists of aspring neatly encased under the 
table of the sewing machine. It is simple 
in construction, not expensive, and can be 
attached to any sewing machine. Its speed 
is easily gauged by a thumb-screw upon 
the top of the table; is capable of running 
one thousand five hundred revolutions a 
minute, if desired; runs with such power 
as tosew through leather or cloth of any 
thickness made. That the Motor will come 
into general use no one after seeing it will 
but admit, as the use of the pedal, which 
bas brought disease and even death to 
thousands of women, is entirely dispensed 
with. The Motor runs the sewing machine 
more even and satisfactorily than when 
propelled by the pedal and foot. Agents 
are wanted in every county in the United 
States,to whom extraordinary inducements 
are offered. Mr. Benson, the secretary, has 
evidently originated a good thing, which 
deserves investigation. 
I 


CANCER CURED BY DR. BOND'S 
DISCOVERY. 


Dr. Bonn’s CHEMICAL ANTIDOTEs unite with 
and destroy the virus of Cancer and Skin 
Affections, but will not affect the healthy part. 
Patients may visit the city and remain while 
under treatment at the Penna. Cancer Institute 
(one of the handsomest marble edifices in the 
city and the finest Remedial Institute in the 
country). Remedies, with full directions, sent 
to any part of the world. 

Send for Pamphlets and particulars, 

Address H. T. BOND, M. D., 


Penna. Cancer Institute, 
8208 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








‘LOCE-STITCH RIPPER. 


Aty owners of what are called ‘* Lock- 
Stitch” Sewing Machines should also own 
an ingenious little article called the “ Rip- 
per,” an indispensable accompaniment. 
For full particulars see advertisement, else- 
where 





CHICAGO & NORTHWESTERN R’Y 
THE TRANS-CONTINENTAL ROUTE, Erc. 


pular route is unsurpassed for Speed, 

one ,and Safety. The hcg 1 bet sate 
Track of the Cel- 

ebrated Puliman Palace +: Abbe oom ‘the Per- 
fect Telegraph System of Roving rains, the 

Regularity with which be run. nee —— ~! 

ble arrangement for runnin 

from Chicago to all points West, Newt North, ee 

Northwest secures to passengers all the Com- 

FORTS IN MODERN RatLway TRAVELING. 

On the arrival of the trains from the East or 
South the trains of the Cuicaco anp NorTH- 
a RattwaYy leave Catcaco as fol- 

ows : 

For Counci. BLUFFS, and CALIFor- 
nA, Two through trains daily, with Pullman 
Palace Drawing-Room and Sleeping-Cars 
nay to Council Bluffs. 

For 8t. Pavun anp MINNEAPOLIS, Two through 
trains daily, with Pullman Palace Cars at- 
tached on both trains. 

For Green Bay anp LAKE SuPEnion, Two 
trains daily, with Pullman Palace Cars at- 
tached and running through to Marquette. 

For MiILwavxkeg, Four through trains daily. 
Pallman Cars on night trains. 

For WINONA AND POINTS IN MINNESOTA, One 
through train daily. 

For Dousuqus, wa FREEPORT, Two through 
— daily, with Pullman Cars on night 
rain 

For DusuquE aNnD La Crossz, via CLINTON, 
Two throngh trains daily, with Pullman 
Cars on night train, 

For Sioux City anp YANETON, Two trains 
Sot. Pullman Cars to Missouri. Valley Junc. 

For Lake GENEVA, Four trains daily. 

For RockrorpD, STERLING, KENOSHA, JANES- 
VILLE, and other points you can have from 
two to ten trains daily, 

All Express Trains on this route are 
equipped with WerEsTincHouse PATENT AtR- 
BRAKES AND MILLER’s PaTENT SAFETY PLAT- 
FORM AND CouPLERS The most Perfect Pro- 
tection against Accidents known. 

All railroad ticket agents can sell you 
tickets and give you information about this 
line and the time of its trains. 








AMERICAN-GERMAN ACADEMY. 


Ws invite special attention to the adver- 
tisement of Miss E. M. Morgan, in another 
column. This lady, a daughter of Rev. Dr. 
Morgan, of Oberlin Theological Seminary, 
has opened a family school at Munich, 
Bavaria, where young ladies will be re- 
ceived who desire a thorough German, 
French, and musical education. The school 
is under the best¥eligious influence, the 
ablest professors 6nly are employed, and 
the greatest pains taken to give entire satis- 
faction. Best references given. Full par- 
ticulars will be furnished by Mr. George 
Rowland Howe, No. 1 Bond Street, N. Y. 





We desire to call attention to a very 
superior article, which from its perfect 
combination, purity, and strength is un- 
equaled. It is D. 8. Thompson’s matchless 
Baking Powder, manufactured at Chicago, 
Ill. We use it, and have no hesitation in 
recommending it to all our subscribers, as 
baking powder is becoming as much of a 
necessity in the family as tea, coffee, or 
sugar. If you cannot get it of your grocers, 
send direct to the manufacturers, 80 and 82 
South Water street, Chicago. We would 
advise you not to be without it. 

eee 


Lresthe telegraph, Perry Davis’s Parn 
Kruuer has reached every part of the globe. 
The colonists of Australia, the natives of 
Burmah and Hindustan, the sable sons of 
Africa, the many millions of Europe, as 
well as the masses of our own lands, have 
tried it and testify to its healing virtue. It 
has not yet been equaled and cannot be 
excelled as a remedy for Neuralgia, Sciat- 
ica, Rheumatism, Tic Doloreux, and all 
nervous affections, as well as aches and 
pains generally. It can be obtained from 
any respectable druggist. 


—————— 
TOO MUCH AT STAKE, 


STEELE & PRIicE, the manufacturers of 
Dr. Price’s Flavoring Extracts and Cream 
Baking Powder, with their respectability, 
large trade, wide reputation, and constant- 
ly increasing popularity, have too much at 
stake to put uponthe market anything 
which has not, by careful analysis and 
constant trial, been found to be not onl 
harmless, but’ positively beneficial, as well 
ge erior to any other similar articles. 

rice’s Cream Baking Powder and 
Flavoring Extracts are the only kinds made 
by a practical chemist as well as physician 
with special regard to their healthfulness. 
And they are rapidly superseding all in- 
ferior and deleterious compounds for sim. 
ilar pu s. The firm itself is known as 
the leading manufacturers in this line upon 
the Continent. Buy Dr. Price’s Baking 
Powder only in cans, with unbroken labels. 





Tue best is the cheapest. Buy DEVOER’S 
BRILLIANT OIL.’ The safest and besi 
oil in the world 





JOHN GOSNELL & 60. 
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PERFECT FREEDOM 





erne? most Deticions # and Efficacious dentifrice 


It Strengthens the Gums, Whit t o 
ives the Ene amel, and leaves & Delicions 


Sanemant ada fm Benue ay Bs noe ba 


THe Cuicaco, MILWAUKEE, AND 8. PavuL 
Rattway traverses a finer country, affords 
views of grander scenery, and passes through 
more business centers and pleasure resorts than 
any other northwestern line. Its forests, 
prairies, lakes, and streams, aboundin with 
game, presént unequaled attractions the 
votaries of Nimrod and Walton. ~ is the ay 
railway route along the valley of the U. 
Mississippi. It is also the shortest as we! 4 
best route between the great metropolitan cen- 
ters of the Northwest, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul, and Minneapolis. k and equipment 
unequaled and its trains of palace-coaches and 
sleeping-cars run through without change. 
New York Office, 319 Broadway; Chicago 
pot, corner Canal and West Madison Sts.; City 

ffices, 61 and 63 Clark St. 








FEF. KUNKEL’S BITTER 
WINE OF IRON.—A sure cure for Dys- 
a or Indigestion, Weak Stomach, General 

ebility, Diseases of the Nervous System, 
Constipation, Acidity of the Stomach, and for 
all cases requiring a tonic, Ereg bottle gua 
anteed or the money refunded. Price $1. Get 
the genuine. Ask for Kunkel’s and take no 
other. Depot 259 N. Nintb street, Philadelphia. 


0, 259. TAPEWORM RE- 
MOVED ALIVE. NO. 259.—Head 
and all complete, in two hours. No fee till 
head passes. Seat, Pin, and Stomach Worms 
removed by Dr. Kunkel, 259 North Ninth st, 








To preserve the teeth and ne toothache, 
use Thurston’s Ivory Pearl Tooth Powder. 
—— 


POST-OFFICE NOTICE. 


TuE mails for Europe forthe week ending 
Saturday, Feb. 27th, 1875, will close at this 
office as follows: On Tuesday at 11:30 a. u., 
on Wednesday at 4:30 a.m., on Thursday 
at 11:30 a.m, and oo Saturday at 7 ind 
‘11:30 a.m. T. L. James, P. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


SORE LUNGS, CONSUMPTION, COUGHS, 
COLDS.--This cold weather tries the Lungs sore- 
ly. Have Pond’s Extract on hand always. It re- 
lieves the pain and cures the disease. 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 
BUY YOUR 
BOOTS A¥D SROES 


FROM 
MILLER & CO., 3 UNION SQUAKE. 


P. T. BARNUM’S GREAT HIPPODROME. 
PRICES FOR THE PEOPLE. 
SPECIE BASIS. 
INCREASED ATTRACTION. _DECREASED Apeneston. 
Tot rae w a a Family nan phe sae. 


Orohesie. cent 
beg estra, $1. 
Children mater ten Halt 1. Doors open at 1 and 
6:30. Performance at 2:30 an 
Gives one hour and a half tor ast Mena the a 
logical Collection in the vast 
Seren: the Grand 














two hours for 


under ten 
09, for ‘shildren, under tap 


W.&J. 1. SLOANE 


are offering large and splendid collection of 


NEW CARPETINGS, 


just landed consisting of 
RICH AXMINSTER, AUBUSSON, REAL 
INDIAN, PERSIAN, SMYRNA, BER- 
LIN, AND HOLLAND 


CARPETS, 


in rich, ht colo! and ina vari 0 
. brig rings great ety 


FRENCH MOQUETTES, 
AXMINSTERS, 
ROYAL WILTONS, 
VELVETS, 
BRUSSELS, and TAPESTRIES 
in novel shadings and at greatly reduced prices. 


A large assortment of 


AMERICAN MOQUETTES, 


in new and ificent patterns, 
for parlors, di Ing-r00 libraries, and 
with bord ier ers, to match, = ae war- 


Beis pees 4 o's lange line ne of ¢ a, 


erent re aiiredct on on from regular 
reer, En GE ng 


ere " eaeieeniaie, 


thé new PATENT FLOOR CO nin 
Srkamsitire. it ss ‘and of great 
wnaareh ta aeaicaSeer - 


649, 651, 655 BROADWAY. 


refers not onl stanly to 
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‘AGENTS. 


Tue INDEPENDENT can give lucrative 
employment to Agents, Male or Female, in 
all parts of the country. Address for de- 
scriptive circulars and terms 

HENRY C. BOWEN, Publisher, 
Box 2787, New York, 





W. L, Heaton, 116 Monroe st., Chicago, Ill. 








Weil ce, $28 00 8 and dats ens in qood ef using ovr 
Bs testimonials from the Governors of 
Iowa, Arkansas and Dakota. All tools war- 
ranted. Two wells 50 foot ace can be bored 
= one one Coy, ona one well will furnish water 
t for 100 head of cattle. Splendid 





werk tae A. A. a8 well as summer. ip- 
tive catal e free. County rights for sale. 
@ddress: J 2 WELL AUGER CO., St. Louis, Mo. 





THE BEST MACHINE IN THE WORLD. 
BELOIT 
SELF AND HAND-RAKE REAPER, | 23: 


with Pointed Bar Mowing 


Attachment. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
PARE ES & SELON ES, 

ELOIT, af SCONS 


This Reaper and Mow been “je Miy tested. Is 
sim constraction, strong and ‘durable. Not lia- 





Rea 

20 acres per day and can be managed by a boy or girl 
Rwt i oF age. For further particulars 7. ai 
pamphlet. 


JULIEN CHURN 


BUTTER WORKER. 
le 


Hardware and 
tural Implement dealers 
are offered in the above 
an article that is nowa 
staple in the trade. 










ircular. 
Wholesale Agents: 
B. GRIFFING. 


Cortiandt | “St. N 
Woopro: Seam: 


a oO. 
Co, 


OOTTON & Co., 
\ Louisville, Ky. 
x St. Louis, Mo. 
= W. C. CHAMBERLAIN, 

: Dubuque, Iowa. 
BATTELL & COLLINS, 





THE LOCK-STITCH RIPPER. 





-STITCH ” RIPPER, a a perfect key to 

b—- - fo Lock Butch. ‘a aa -_ so much desired "No 
cutting no hes, a, aes c 

ond Tthe temper, Sue ‘wont — i ing ten or m 

minute; no cutting nor ing the Sngers: a0 jam. 


ming nor ch . It ltke a charm along the 
py a - "3 


nventor and. Mi Manufacturer 
| Novelties Broadway, New York. 


WATCHES $20, Gents’ do. $30, Chains 

$12, nbd Ea Necklets $10, Brooches $6, 

Studs $6, $5,Charms$3. Guaran- 

toed 8 nS ne Bilve: a emiena tal 
low. Sent C.O. 

pons L. Perens & Co., $25 Walnut SP Philad’a, Pa, 


HAIR VINE! 


NATURE’S REMEDY. 


This Restorative is one of the best preparations in 
the market forthe human scalp. I will warrant it to 
not contain Sugar of Lead, Lac Sulphur, Nitrate Sil- 
ver, or anything that will injure the health. It causes 
the hair to. grow on bald heads, restores hair to its 
normal color when caused from premature decay, 
prevents and stops the hair from falling out, It will 
stop that unpleasant itching that is the prelude of the 
hair’s decay and will cure dandruff and all diseases 
of thescalp. 

Ask your druggists for it, or to those that prefer 
to buy direct of me I will send trial bottle for $1.00. 


AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE, 


In ordering, mention THE INDEPENDENT. 
Send stamp for circular of certificates. Address 
: c. W. RICHARDSON, Barnet, Vt. 
@xo. C. GooDwiN & Co., Boston, Mass., Wholesale: 
Agentsfor New England. ~ 














THE INDEPENDENT. 


CONSTANTINE’S: 
PINE TAR SOAP 


FOR TOILET, ple AND NURSERY. 


nk S, se ra nee gut and 
touder Preaithy it 
pe Hands, Frosted Feet. 
Cuts or Diseases of the Scal may 
all becured by it. Sold by Druggists pee bak Geeuntin 





WRIGHT GILLIES & BROTHER, 
Wholesale Agents, New York. 
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Moss DYE. 
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EDUCATION 


Conservatory of Music affords the 
Obeerl inn sestitstrncdions tas branones 
PROF. F. B. 








a AMERICAN GERM. =~ ABADERE. 
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fained of George a "Howe, No. 1 nd 8t. 
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A. Morgan, No. GF Brienner Btrasse, unich, Bavaria. 
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INSURANCE. 


ST. PAUL 


FIRE AND MARINE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Cash Capital - - = = = $400,000.00 
Cash Surplus = - - = = 408,146.52 


Total Cash Assets, Jan. 
15th — . . . 7 








$808,146.52 





This C y d busi ten (10) years 
ago, with $75,000 cash capital. Its progress has been 
rapid and the immupity offered by it unsurpassed. 


J.C. BURBANK, President. 
C. H. BIGELOW, Secretary. 


CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) 


100 and 102 Broadway, N. Y. 


Capital - - - $1,000,000 00 
Assets, Jan. Ist, '75, $2,606,235 97 
Liabilities - - -*- 217,405 54 


Brooklyn Department: 








CORNER COURT AND MONTAGTS STREETS, 
BROOKLYN; 
106 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN, ED. 


DIRECTORS: 


CEO. T. HOPE, President. 
Do H. LAMPORT, pelle 


BABOOCK, HIRAM B 
M PAWRENCE = AURNORR, 


YRUS CURTI 
GEO. BLISS, = 


BENS. RRNOLD, 
A. A. LOW 





LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


289 Broadway, New York. 


JOHN A. NICHOLS, President. 


TWENTY-SECOND ANNUAL REPORT. 
January ist, 1875. 

















Net. Assets, Jan. ist, 1874....... $6,904,436 09 
Prous Semis wm. 0 
3 Interests, Rents, et6...... 898,673 M1 2,370,001 9 
$9,274,468 O1 
For Death Claims................ $743,664 99 
{donde nad Bussondered Poll. 
i we sens eset Lactic. on” 4,700,473 68 
ToTan Pam POoticy: 
HOLDERS........,..-.-+: $2,446,138 61 
ay LS 1 Stoek. TAM 7% 
and Medical Fees... ee NB 
> WT ST 
For Stationery, Advertising, 
Kendeobs 59,692 34 
Shine Gitiarde &5.204 82 $2,706,120 75 
NET ASSETS, Jan. Ist, 1875... $6,568,347 26 
Rest ora including Com 
Bu cost)......... n 
United States ana State Stock a 
and Bonds fgcet) Ve Se 472,°53 79 
ms on terals............. 67,505 00 
by real estate valued at more 
jouble the amount 
loaned, buildings thereon in- 
tor and the 
venpes aadiionsl oolmversi 
a 
arity | eR ETS a ee 2,441,742 
Cash on hand@.................++++ 13,747 53 
= = and Trust Com- cnsn 
Loans on Policies (the 
reserve held by t! mpany 
$1187 348 59) oe he 001,427 83 
Furniture and‘aii Other assets.. "25,612 52 6,568,247 26 
ADD: 
Accrued Interest and Rents.... $247,277 17 
i — deducting t of 
cost 0: 
COMORO, o6 sss ads 550%. 0008aee 368,368 78 
a Commissions, and 89 
Prost on Investmenis........... “19418 92 1,071,888 26 
ROSS ASSETS, Jan. 1, 1875. $7,640,280 62 
faa ABILITI£S: 
Reserve on all outstanding Pol- 
icies, Dec. 31, 1874.............. $5,969,487 76 
Losses reported, not yet due,.. 142,700 00 
Capital Stock... .............sce00+ 100,000 00 6,232,187 76 
CUMPEUG..... 5.600882... $1,408,042 86 


Ratio of Expense (including Taxes) to Total 
Income, 10.97. 


Comparative Statement 1873 and 1874. 


1873. 1874. Decrease. 
Pe seeten, o  g3,444,105 58 $3,001,427 83 $442,677 7 
Expenses.....-. 361,544 08 250,982 14 101,561 92 


From the surplus, as above, of $1,408,042.96 a return 
premium (Dividend) will be apportioned to each Pol- 
icy, IN PROPORTION TO ITS CONTRIBUTION TO SUCH 
SURPLUS; which return premium will be available on 
settlement of the ANNUAL premium falling due in 
18%. The return premium (Dividend) for 1875 will on 
most policies be larger than that of 1874. 


The Company invite attention to the large increase - 


in the Surplus, nearly $250,000; the decrease in Pre- 
mium Note Assets, nearly $500,000; and the decrease 
in the Expenses, over $100,000, during the year 1874. 

The conservative and prudent management of the 
Company, as shown by the figures given above, is 
deemed a sufficient guaranty that the best interests 
of policyholders are honestly protected and faithfully 
promoted. 

The KNICKERBOCKER continues to offer liberal con- 
tracts of insurance at the lowest rates consistent 
with safety,and to earnestly commend the “SAV- 
INGS-BANK PLAN” asthe most satisfactory to the 
policyholder. Policies on this plan bear on their face 
8 definite cash surrender value, and are thereby ren- 
dered as negotiable as a United States Bond. 

GEORGE F. SNIFFEN, Secretary. 
E. W. DERBY, M.D., Consulting Physician. 
JOHN F. COLLINS, Manager of Agenci 
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For Sweetness and Strength of ane 
For of Ext -t 
For Reliable Ww C: mana 


ESTEY ORGANS 


Stand To-day Unrivaled. 
MANUFACTURED ’ BY 


J. ESTEY & CO., 
Brattleboro, vt. 
Beautiful Mustrated Catalogue sent free on application. 


WATERS’NEW W SCALE PIANGS 
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HUTCHINGS, PLAISTED & €0., 


oH AND GE or Fl Op 


Chugcy ano | Girt, 0 Oncans, 





Cor. North 
y .- — giaes and ry te furnished upon ap-. 


UNHAM 


PIANOS. 


Dunham & Sons, Manufacturers 
' Warerooms, 18. East 14th St., 
[Established 1834. | NEW YORK, 
| Send for Iustrated Circular aad Price-List, 


Pianos received the only 
§ T E C K coun MEDALat Vienna. 














CHAS. M. HIBBARD, Actuary. 
HENRY W. JOHNSON, Counsel. 
JOHN F. NICHOLS, Cashier. 


STATIONERY, PICTURES, ETC. 


Reese’s agen a Stencil Letters. 
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No. 115 Christopher street, N. Y 


TRAVEL. 
Only Direct Line to France. 


THE GENERAL TRANSATLANTIC COMPANY'S 
MAIL STEAMSHIPS BETWEEN 
NEW YORK AND HAVRE. 
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L’ AMERIQUE, —— $ 
PRICF OF PASSAGE IN GOL: ol wine): 
Fest @ Seco! 
American travelers b: 
transit by En; Lge Bo and the discomforts of 
coms 6 vesides saving time, trouble, 
GEORG! MACKENZIE, Agent, 55 Broadway. 


Great Reductions in Rates. 
PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP LINE. 
TO CALIFORNIA, JAPAN, AND CHINA, 

14 PANAMA. 
tout of Canal ent Month fiver hen Varner 
siternate SATURDAY. connecting’ at ; y fork, every 
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West. Rye Flour is more active and easier. Corn roa Raspberries quote: Tom: 3D grate .9 a 9K 
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H. K. THURBER r co., 


IMPORTERS and JOBBERS 
FINE TEAS, 


West Broadway, Reade, and Hudson Sts., 
NEW YORK. 


rtation and partly purchased in ag 5 this 

market Soaead 
fresh, fri nt, delicate at as low D ake as AK 
ir old, trashy 





(so-called) Tea Companies are selling the 
mixtures. Send for samples. 


ICE TOOLS 


and variety of IMPLEMENT and MACHINE 
for for WINTER 5 on the FARM for sale by 


BR. H. ALLEN & CO., 
189 oWEW YORK. 


Circulars furnished on application. 


E. & O. WARD, 


Established 29 years), 
PRODUCE COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
No. 279 Washington St., N. Y. 


GREAT REDUCTION. 


TEAS AND COFFEES 


At Wholesale Prices. 


Increased Facilities to Club Organizera 
Send for New Price-list. 

THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 

(P.-0.Box 5643.) 81 and 33 VESEY 8T., New York 


MON EY ies easily Seeen ont TEAS at IMPORT- 


ng S| clubs in towns 
— country for e ol Tea Com y 


in America. Greatest inducements. Send for circu- 
lar. CANTON TEA CO., 148 Chambers street, N. Y. 


EA —The choicest in the world.—Importers 
all 

















ee Comeeey in America—staple 
everybody—Trade contina- 
Bae a rents wanted od every where-“best in- 


nd for 
cane WELLS 0 ¥. 43 Vesey ‘St. f. Y. P.O. Boxl2%. 


Gomer ciul, 
DRY GOODS. 


THERE has been less activity In the mar- 
ket for domestic cotton goods during the 
week than has been manifested during the 
previous fortnight. But.the causes of the 
comparative dullness are easily explainable. 
The severity of the.weather was very un- 
favorable to the distribution of goods, and 
prevented alike the receipt of goods from 
the East as well as the distribution at the 
West. But, if the market was comparative- 
ly dull, it was positively strong and prices 
continued very firm. The continuance of 
the Fall River strike and the scarcity of 
water at some of the great New England 
mills cannot but have the effect of creating 
an apprehension of a short stock of goods 
just at the time when the demand for staple 
fabrics will be at its hight. There have 
been some changes of the price-list, and 
none of them have been to lower figures. 
The general feeling among dealers is hopeful 
and the agents are confident of a strong and 
rising market. 

Brown sheetings and shirtings continue 
in good demand from first hands and 
some of the agents are largely in arrears on 
theircontracts, Ina few! instances! Prices 
havéundergone a fractional advance, but 
the market is: generally strong afd steady 
sod witliout essential Change of quotations. 

The demand for bleached sheétings and 
shirtings is so good and the supply is so 
limited thst prices continue very firm, 
with an upward tendency. ~ 

Printing cloths, like the rest of thre 
ket, are influenced by the Fall River ‘irikes, 
and the rates are very: firm; withan’ ad 
vance of ¢.cent.a: yard in some cases: Art 











made at'6 cents, deliverable in April. The 
future of the market will depend in a great 
measure upon the strikes in Fall River. 

There'is ‘a fair business doing in prints, 
with large sales to the Southern and 
Western trade. The heavy jobbing houses 
are making liberal terms, to induce liberal 
purchases. Prices are:generally unchanged. 

Ginghams continue in good demand with 
large sales at steady prices. 

Cotton drills are in fair demand with 
well-maintained prices. 

Corset jeans are selling moderately at 
unchanged prices. The demand is steady 
and the market is without special activity. 

Cambrics are in steady demand for flat 
fold, with increased sales at unchanged 
prices. 

Rolled jaconets are without change of 
quotations and the demand is only moder- 
ately active. 

Denims and cottonades are selling stead- 
ily at unchanged prices, but the demand is 
hardly as active as for other descriptions of 
cotton goods. 

Stripes and ticks are selling to a moder- 
ate extent; but prices are very firm, 
although the demand for either of these 
fabrics is not specially lively. A small ad- 
vance has been established in Lewiston 
ticks. 

Worsted dress goods continue in fair de- 
mand at steady prices, but the market is 
not active. 

Hosiery is in good demand but not act- 
ive in any respect and prices are only 
steady. 

Woolens are generally in good demand, 
but without special activity. The failure 
of a Broadway clothing house during the 
week is the only incident that has caused 
any excitement in this department of busi- 
ness; but this was not of sufficient import- 
ance to have any influence on prices. 

Cloths and overcoatings continue un- 
changed in price, but the market is quiet 
and there are no transactions of importance 
to indicate any immediate alteration in 
quotations. 

Fancy cassimeres are not quite so active 
as they were, the severe weather being un- 
favorable for the sale of goods of this class. 
But agents are firm in ‘holding on and 
express no fears of a decline of prices. 

Kentucky jeans continue in good demand 
and prices are firm and unchanged. 

Flannels are selling to a fair extent, but 
the demand is only moderate and prices are 
steady. 

Felt goods are generally in good demand 
at steady prices. 

Satinets are inactive, but prices are un- 
changed. 

Foreign goods are generally dull and 
the importations continue light, but the 
market is well supplied and the bonded 
warehouses can be readily drawn to meet 
any sudden activity. There is some little 
activity in the demand for white goods; 
but the sales have been very light and the 
market is by no means strong. There is a 
good demand for black silks and also for 
worsteds and household linens. The auc- 
tion-rooms are well supplied, but there 
have been no sales of special importance 


during the week. 
——— 


LATEST DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS, 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


MONDAY EVENING, Feb. 22, 1875. 

















sale of 60,000 picces extra standards was 
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BROWN DRILLS. 
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R.H.MACY &CO.’S 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY GOODS 


Pemtamese ree raat 
LACES. EMBROIDERIEE, LAD PG AGR OC Bae 


ae Beationery, ‘lore ene 4 ee 
Bone enon abe este otc. Hosse 
Furnishing and Keeping Goods, mcluaing 

SILVER, CHINA, AND GLASS WARE. 


THE LA FORGE KID GROVE, 


8c. pair, WARRANTED. 
GOODS PACKED FREE came CHARGB. 
Catalogues sent to any 


14th St. and 6th Ave., Nev New York. 
THREE PAIR 


OF BEST 
TWO-BUTTON KID GLOVES for $2.75. 
SIX PAIR $5.50. TWELVE PAIR $10-50. 
Any color or size. Single pair sent, postpaid, for One 
Dollar. To avoid loss, send P.-O. Order. 


J. TAYLOR’S BAZAAR, 


353 Sth Ave., N. Y. City. 
A well-selected stock of Millinery Goods, Laces, 
and Dress } 
Samples sent free on application. 





NOVELTIES 
At Retail. 


ALT 


WILL MAKE ON TUESDAY, FEB. 2p, 185, 
THROUGHOUT THE DEPARTMENTS OF THEIR 


Retail Store 


An Immense 


EXHIBITION 


of the Latest and 
Choicest Spring 


NOVELTIES 


Seasonable and Desirable Goods, 
Including 


Real India Camel’s Hair Shawls, 
Plain and Fancy Silks, 
Dress Goods, Grenadines, 
Mourning Goods, 
Ladies’, Misses’, and Children’s 
Ready-Made Dresses, Cloaks, 
Sacques, and Polonaises, 
Embroideries, Laces, 
Worked Goods of Every Description, 
Gentlemen’s Furnishing Goods, 
Fans, Fancy Goods, ete., ete. 


A LARGE ASSORTMENT of PARIS QUALITY 


PRINTED CAMBRICS, 


IN NEW AND CHOICE DESIGNS AND BEAUTI- 
FUL COLORINGS. 


THE VARIETY AND EXCELLENCE OF THE 
ASSORTMENT, THE CARE EXERCISED IN 
THE SELECTIONS, together with the EXCEED- 
INGLY LOW PRICES COMBINE TO RENDER 
THE DISPLAY UNSURPASSED FOR ITS MAG- 
NIFICENCE AND RICHNESS, 

PLEASE CALL AND EXAMINE. 


Broadway, Fourth Avenue, Ninth and Tenth 
Streets. 


UNION ADAMS & C0. 
HOSIERS, GLOVERS, 


AND 


SHIRT-MAKERS, 


HAVE REMOVED TO 


No. 913 Broadway, 


Between 20th and 21st Sts. 











woe ratisrre® 


CHEAPEST CARPET HOUSE IN NEW YORK CITY, 


125 CHAMBERS STREET. 
ALL GOODS IN CARPET LINE AT RETAIL 


MB-CLOTHS A SPECIALTY 
BUY ONE FOR aera 





prone Hire Senate mae 





MISFIT CARPETS. 


n Carpets, Oll Cloths, etc., very cheap at the old place, 


112 FULTON STREET, New York SIDE ENTRANCE, - 


JACONETS, ORGANDIES, Etc., 


. 
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» financial, 


MASSACHUSETTS OREDIT. 


Mr. Dawes, of Mass,,senator-elect of the 
United States, in-his recent speech for the 
tax and tariff bill before the House of Rep- 
resentatives, said: 

‘* Take those states, for example, which 
have adopted the policy of providing for 
every debt they contract @ corresponding 
sinking fund that will meet the obligation 
when it comes due, Take, for illustra- 
tion, the State of Massachusetts, which for 
all its debts has set apart.a sinking fund, 
which, when each of its issues of bonds 
shall become due, will be found equal to the 
payment of them. Go into the markets at 
home and abroad with her bonds, and you 
find her five per cent. bond taken before 
the six per cent. bond of the United States. 
That is the use of a sinking fund.” 

Massachusetts understands the art of pre- 

serving her public credit, and in this respect 
she stands at the head of all the states. She 
adopts the principle laid down by Thomas 
Jefferson for all states and all governments 
—which is, when contracting a debt, always 
to provide the means of paying both prin- 
cipal and iuvterest at maturity. Last week 
she had occasion to place a loan upon the 
market, and capitalists were ready to grab 
itatonce. Mr. George K. Sistare, of this 
city, bid for the whole loan; and in answer 
he received from the treasurer of Massa- 
chusetts the following note: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, i 
Boston, Feb. 18th, 1875. 


“@zo. K. Sistarg, Esq., 24 Nassaw street, New 
York: 

“Dear Sir:—Yours of the 17th inst. with 
bid for the entire loan was duly received. The 
whole loan was awarded to Messrs. Lee, Hig- 
ginson & Co., of this city, in sterling bonds, at 
65.29 per pound, or over 9 per cent. premium 
in currency. 

“Yours with great respect, 
“‘Cuas. ADAMS, JR., Treasurer.” 


There were other bids also from this city 
for the entire Joan. Massachusetts bonds 
are not often in the market to be bought, 
simply because they are not there to be sold. 
They are, like the stock of the Chemical 
Bank of this city, very good property to 
keep. This bank bas passed through all the 
panics occurring during its whole history 
and never for a moment has it suspended 
specie payment. We remember years 
ago, when a general panic was driving the 
banks of this city to the wall, a depositor 
in another institution said: “ Give me Chem- 
icals or give me specie.” So much for 
good bank management, as well as for good 
management of state finances. 

A first-rate credit is a prime article in the 
market. Itis equal to gold. It has the 
purchasing power of gold. The way to 
have it is to acquire it by supplying its 
eonditions and then to take care of it. In- 
dividuals, business firms and corporations, 
banks, sgvings institutions, insurance and 
trust companies, municipalities, towns, 
counties, states, and national governments 
should keep their eyes open and with unsleep- 
ing vigilence watch everything that affects 
their credit. No man is fit to be a banker, 
holding the deposits of others subject to 
their call, who isa stupid observer of the 
course of eyents. Noman is fit to manage 
any institution who is careless of its credit, 
The individual who does not husband his 
credit will soon have none to preserve or 
lose, and the same is equally true of a cor- 
poration or.a government. 





AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN 
RAILROADS. 


A RECENT number of the Railway Monitor 
contains the following tabulation in re- 
spect to the railroads of the United States 
and those of Europe: 


Area of 
Miles Population. iles, 

United States, ., .+-..,- TL 56S 40,232,000 2,492,316 
Germany.. ...... 12,207 40,111,265 212,091 
MUSFIB. £0.0050000000000.. 5,865 35,943,592 227,234 
France... oc..++re+00. 10,333 36,469,875 201,900 
Russia in Europe....... 7,044 71,207,794 1,992,574 
Great Britain in 1872....15,814 $1,817,108 120769 
Belgium...............+. 1,301 4,839,094 142 
Netherlands............ 886 3,858,055 13,464 
Switzerland............. 820 2,669,095 15,333 
Italy..... 3,667 26,273,776 107,961 
Denmark. ..:........++0. 420 1,784,741 
Spain... w-. 8,401 16,301,850 © 182,758 


From this exhibit it appears that the 
railroad mileage of the United States’ is 


pair to that of all the chief nationsof Eu- 
rope put together, The average cost of 
railroad construction per mile in this coun- 
try is $52,099; in Germany, $109,952; in 
France, $158,714 ; in Russia, $166,477 ; and 
in Great Britain, $179,920. With the ex- 
ception of Greece, the average cost here is 
less than in any country of Europe, The 
distribution of population in regard to rail- 
roads in this country was as follows at the 
close of 1873: 





New Engiand States. 
Middle States...... 
Western States... 


In 1842 the total railroad mileage in this 
country was 4,026 miles, and at the close of 
‘1878 it was 71,565 miles, as above. This 
shows an increase of 67,539 miles in thirty- 
one years, or an annual average increase of 
2,178 miles for the whole period. The total 
railroad mileage in Great Britain in 1842 was 
1,630 miles, costing £54,880,100, or $261,- 
900,500, reckoning the pound sterling at five 
dollars. In 1872 this mileage had risen to 
15,814 miles, showing an increase of 14,184 
miles in thirty years. The total cost of 
British railroads in 1872 amounted to £569, - 
047,346, or $2,845,236,730. The average 
annual increase of mileage for the thirty 
years is about 472 miles, or less than one- 
fourth of the average annual increase in 
this country. The distribution of British 
railroads is as follows: 


England and Wales.......... ... 11,136 miles. 
BOOMBME 4... concensbsdycdss cobicccoe 2587 « 
GROURGAE, ics corcgoccoceponpborees 201 “ 


A noticeable feature in respect to British 
railroads we have in the fact that the cap- 
ital invested in the cost of the roads is, in 
the larger proportion of it, share capital, 
and, hence, that the bonded debt is com- 
paratively small. This contrasts strongly 
with the facts in this country, where the 
bonded debt is very much larger in propor- 
tion to the share capital. American rail- 
roads have been constructed, especially in 
the Western States, upon the theory of 
borrowing the capital, rather than bona-fide 
subscriptions of capital paid in and repre- 
sented by stock shares. The bonded debt 
in respect to very many roads represents 
nearly the whole cost; and, of course, all 
the risks of such speculative enterprises fall 
upon the bondholders. The panic of 1878 
has put an end to this kind of railroad 
building—at least, for several years to come. 





MONEY MARKET. 





WasHIneTon’s Birthday made a very 
serious hole in the affairs of the week, 
and deprived business men of a whole day 
which might have been employed to a 
good purpose just at this time, without 
bringing any compensating advantages. 
The banks, the various exchanges, the 
custom-house, and most of the business 
places in all parts of the country ‘were 
closed on Monday; but those who had any 
important work to do were not prohibited 
by law from attending to it. 

The Bank Statement of Saturday last 
was a surprise to Wall Street in its exhibit 
of a heavy loss in both specie and legal 
tenders; but, though the withdrawal of 
both gold and greenbacks was so unexpect- 
edly large, no unfavorable effect was pro- 
duced upon the markets, and the rates of 
call loans at the close of the week were 
lower than at the beginning: of the week, 
the offerings of money being abundant 
after the Statement came out at 2 to 2} per 
cent. The changes in. the items of the 
Statement were an increase in loans of $1,- 
739,000, in specie a loss of $3,240,000, in 
legal-tenders a loss of $2,254,600, in de- 
posits of $2,608,500, and in circulation of 
$928,500, causing a decrease in the surplus 
reserve of $4,842,575. The surplus over 
the required amount, according to the 
Statement, was down to $7,991,000. But this 
reduction isfayorable to business, rather than 
alarming to borrowers, and the result has 
been a stronger tone to the markets and a 
more’ confident feeling among the Street 
operators for a rise, It is the prevailing 
belief among the intelligent men of the 
Street that the lowest level has been 
reached for the spring in the ‘prices of 
speculative and investment stocks; but 





while Congress continues in session there 





will be an uneasy feeling that something | 
may be done to disturb values. Theattempt 
by the great ‘‘bear” operators to affect the 
markets by procuring the introduction of 
bills into both branches of Congress of the 
character of those relating to the Western 
Union Telegraph Company have pro- 
duced a feeling of apprehension which will 
not last longer than the present week, for 
after this there will be no time for more 
mischief. The uncertainty of the passage 
of the new tariff bill restoring 
duties to tea and coffee and adding 
the 10 per cent. to other things. which 
had been reduced last year naturally affects 
all branches of foreign trade, Added 
to these causes are the disagreements 
among the managers of the great trunk 
lines, by which traffic is prevented from 
going in its natural channels, and the earn- 
ings of the railroads are diminisbed. But, 
in spite of all these causes, there is a 
growing feeling, which gains strength 
as the season advances, that times 
are going to be better, and we do not 
doubt that this feeling has a solid basis to 
rest upon. The movement in gold con- 
tinues very bullish, but the operators have 
hard work to maintain prices. The open- 
ing price at the commencement of transac- 
tions last week in the Gold Room was at 
114§, from which the rate was forced up to 
115%, where it did not stick long; and then 
it fell off, closing on Saturday at 114}, the 
lowest point it touched. The prices 
of Government and other gold-bearing 
securities have been but slightly influenced 


| during the week by the fluctuations in gold 


and prices are on the advance, The re- 
ports from Washington that the proposi- 
tion made by President Dillon, of the Union 
Pacific, for the settlement of the debt of 
that company to the Government would be 
accepted by the Secretary of the Treasury 
gave a firmer tone not only to the various 
classes of Union Pacific bonds, but 
advanced the market value of the 
shares to the extent of 1% per cent. 
The steadiness of Lake Shore and the other 
Vanderbilt stocks shows the confidence of 
the public in the Commodore’s manage- 
ment, although there bas been a falling off 
in the gross receipts of Lake Shore and 
New York Central; yet the net earnings 
bave been increased in consequence of the 
reduced running expenses on both of these 
great lines of transportation. 

The following is the Comparative state- 
ment of the exports of specie from the port 
of New York to foreign ports since Jan. 1 
for a period of 24 years: 
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QUOTATIONS OF THE CITY BANK STOCKS FOR 
SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 20TH, 1875, 
Offered. Asked. 

American Exchange....... 117 118% 
Broad way....cccccsccsecees — 280 
Butchers’ and Drovers’....132 —_ 
Central National.......... 99 99 
Chatham..... LIVE eoeerery | LI _ 
Chemical ,.....0+..++++--1600 _- 
City...... cece cevs-seueesOUU 
COMME!CE. .. cercesesecs «119 
Continental, cron: ese0e0 — 
Corn Exchange........... 125 
First National ............. 200 
Fourth National .......... 9834 
German American......... 87 
Gold Exchange............ 118 
RITOUEID’ . . 0 eenvunsids> Geom, OP 
TlamOVORs 30s scaneanteigns ss SO 
Importers’ and Traders’. ..195 
SOME. <s.0500< inincaneee™ 
Leather Manufacturers’... .188 
Manhattan..........4-.+.-1464¢ 
Manuf'rs and Merchants.. 
WI «occ c tunis ect canil 120 
Mechanics’ Banking Assoc’n — 
Mercantile.......22+sseeecdll 
Merchants’......000see00+e119 
Merchants’ Exchange. .....101 


= 
S11 881 8giis 
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N.Y. National Exchange... 90 
North America............ 
People’s... ..0..sceeeee +1 
PACS . 2... cdeccevecccsithcclSO 


State of New York........114 | 115 


FISK & HATCH, 
BANKERS, 
No. 5 NASSAU St., NEW YORK. 


U. 8. Government Bonds of all issues 
and denominations bought and sold direct 
at current market rates, in large or small 
amounts, to suit all classes of investors and 
institutions and for immediate delivery, and 
all business connected with investments in 
Government Bonds, transfers of Registered 
Certificates, exchange of Coupon Bonds for 
Registered, collection of interest, etc., at- 
tended to on favorable terms. 

All other marketable stocks and bonds 
bought and sold on commission. Gold 
Coupons and American and Foreign Coin 
bought and sold. Approved deposit ac- 
counts received. ISK & HATCH. 


Real Estate Loans 


THE BEST. 

Stocks often fail to pay dividends, or they 
may depreciate to utter worthlessness; Ratl- 
soads, Corporations, and Municipalities fre- 
quently neglect to provide for the Coupons 
on their Bonps; governments pay low inter- 
est ; but well-placed Loans.on Reau Estate 
are neverlost. The LAND remains tosecure 
the debt, and when Loans are made, as by 
Hammonp & Boausg, 186 Dearborn street, 
Chicago, on two or three times their value in 
Real Estate, at ten per cent. interest per annum, 
payable semi-annually, they are as safe and 
productive as ought to be desired It will 
pay any one who has money at interest to 
send by postal-card for full particulars. 


HAMMOND & BOGUE, 
186 DEARBORN 8T., CHICAGO. 


MONEY LOANED 
on improves propert on three and five years’ time, 
in sums-of to 100 on perfectly clear title. Three 
times the amount of loan required as securi ty at pres- 
ent low valuations. Prompt ayment of interest 
ye Rey —_ Second National and 
pewrenee Fy * Banks and Governor of Kansas, 
Finks Solicited. Gannurt & PROPPER, 
fom tate Agents, Lawrence, Kan 


“The Best Thing in the West.’’ 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe R. RB. 


LANDS, 
IN KANSAS. 


3,000,000 ACRES 


of the best Farming and Agricultural Lands in Amer- 
joa, qieeated in and near the beautiful Cotton 

Great Arkansas Valleys, the garden of the West, 
on 11 Years’ Credit, ee 7 | on vane. Inter- 

est, and 20 per ce 
tor tmpewotenenen 
FARE REFUNDED 

to purchasers of land.” 


2 Circulars, a map, a full OUNSON. 
aa 
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sent free. Aix 


STOGK . SPECULATIONS 


in every f form conducted by us on moderate m 

“Puts,” “Calls,” or ‘* Double Privileges” bought on 

best houses at lowest Pamphlet sent free, ex- 

Geining bow SS how Son pueet operations are conducted. 
b the Stock Exchange, 


TUMBEIDGE & CO., 
Bankers and Brokers, 
2 Wall St., N. ¥. 


1875. 
FS Sots N THE DOLLAR W. na, BUF 
JANUARY, FEBRUARY, and MAROB 


KANSAS 


MORTGAGE REAL ESTATE COUPON BONDS. 
ed on One-Third, the present low value of unen- 
situate in Eastern Kan- 


cumbered, improved 
sas. X per cent. is — gs able Semi-Annually. 
in and in’ 








Mo: mature incipal 
yable at your Home Bank. pi First Mi 
Eoupen ‘Bond is accompanied with a jete Abstract 


, showing the mortgaged peopert y to be unen- 
Tepases. and also we a written statement of the 
weno a proved re ele arent tio: 
property 0: 2 pee a $cc, 

$M, $MM, and dollars, accompanied 
ae nds bearing date of Mortgage. 
payable to bearer, interest at 10 per cent. semi- 
annually, said installments of tnterest 
of even date with Bond. 


tive Genialcte in New and will be pleased to 
lodge these anantd ies with you on receipt of 
your order. To those having curries 8 capital, we in- 
vitea , personal call. “Seeing is believing.” "With X 
years’ residence in tance 
we will lg ey bs aoe know the difference 


im aid, 0. x °y. cae Bond Kit cont Peo. stamy 


references 
given at Home wre ferences 

Address O. J. HO MANAGER Kansas Loan 

and Mo Age Kan, 
our cumenan tata ce this year pom | 
x nevel 
looked better. Now is ne tine to accommodate Kan. 

furnish absolute 





ho Wi 
send you the above described Securities in sums 
pward. 





C.R. FIELD & CO. 
MORTGAGE LOANS. 


No. 10 PORTLAND BLOCK, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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D. E. SNYDER & CO., 


BANKERS ARB D INV ESTING AGENTS. 
Particular attenti 
Mo without 6 to othe 
erences: Any of the Banks or 


es National fee Horuted. Comp. 
wer r York Cot Correspondent: Importers’ and Traders’ 


of Indi- 





First-class Real Estate 
» Loe ER OR NEE oD Farms.” Interest sem!- 


cnneally Now Yor end £58" WEts ey, en. 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & C0., 


NKERS 
Nos. 9 and 11 NASSAU 8T., NEW YORK, 





TRAVELERS 

available in all the princi ey also for use in the 

United States, West In ete. TELEGRAPHIC 

TRANSFERS to LON DON 

HAVANA, MEXICO, CHI m JAPAN, etc. 
Accounts of Banks, Bankers, an ers 


A SOLID TWELVE PER CENT. 


d stocks are L e re fvotatie of brokers, 
thocol solid anisole: and Missouri PERCENTS (sem:- 
annually at the American Shekeans National 

New Zoek) and C2 £ choice Kansas TWELVE 

pay ad. ay othing Lj an earthquake 


eir security ; mpt- 
ness ar our New York Bank. Gur t is alwa’ a 
in New York, Long at bad 





jost. For details ad wt 953 
lllinots Loan Agency, Jacksonville, ii ~O box 657, 


VNVESTMENTS wii auc 


xn LOANS. ) SEO 


because a eee 
Have loaned millions, and not a oufar has st been 
dress ACTUAR Central 





WES OC Bond and Mortgage. 
MEN wT NS 


~ Rew SYAVE 
"BALDWIN, WALKER ¢ & Co. CH /CAGO. 


M. K. JESUP, PATON & C0., 
BANKERS, 


52 William St., New York. 


iy yants of Ban on beg Ps Bank of Lond 
Accounts Bankers, and others received 
in favorable 


. gunterest allowed o on Balances Subject to Drafts at 
dvances made u hs enc So eee to our address 


or to our Correspon rope. 
_investment Securities Bought and Sold. 


2 PER CENT. INTEREST. 
Real Estate Mortgage Bonds negotiated by the 
KANSAS LOAN AND TRUST CUMPANY, 
TOPEKA, KANSAS. 


Coupons Semi-Annual. Interest ~ gl prompt. 
Security three fold or mo 


B. Sweet, President; A. > caliaiaes, Vice-Presi- 
dente Champai gn, Ill.; Geo. M. Noble, Secretary. 
Send for Circular and References, 


12 PER GENT. NET, 


PAID SEMI-ANNUALLY. 
can loan on improved Real Estate in St. Paul and 
Minneapolis, and on Minnesota wheat farms, and 


guaran 
on. Low valuations. 
ect 














urity. 
3d, 10 and 2 r cent. semi-annual interest, net, the 
borrower paying all Lm ag Best of references 
given. Wwite a for pare iculars. 
OHNSTON, 4 Paul, Minnesota. 


Morton, Bliss & Co., 


BANKERS, 3 BROAD ST., N. Y., 
Issue Circular Notes and Letters of Credit for Trav- 
ol rr Credits, available in all parts 
of the wor 

Negotiate First-class Railway, City, and State 
Loans and make Telegraphic Transfers of Money. 


MORTON, ROSE & CO., London. 


UNION DIME SAVINGS BANK. 


Nos. 89 and 388 CANAL STREET, corner Laight. 
Open daily from 10 to 3, and Monday Evenings 5 to 7 
Assets over Ten Million Dollars 
surplus—Seven Hundred and Fifty Thousand Dollars, 

SIX PER CENT. INTEREST ALLOWED. 
Bank Books in English, French, and German. 
G. 8. CHAPIN, Treas. N. J. HAINES, Pres’t, 
T. S. ARMOUR, Sec. 


12 PER CENT. NET. 


improved Furm First Mortga; e Coupon Bo = 
anteed. We loan not to exceed one-third of oo value 

ascertained by personal inspection by one of the 
in many years’ business have never lost a dollar, We 
pay the interest promptly semi-annually in New York 
rafts. During the —, pees oe other securities 
lagged, our farm mo ere paid promptly. We 
get funds from the ‘Auaade to the Missouri river, and 
May be able to refer to — of your acquaintance. 

Send for igh porter 

WATKINS & CO., Lawrence, Kansas, 


KOUNTZE BROTHERS, 
Bankers, 12 Wall St., New York, 
allow interest on deposits, draw 
Bills on London & Paris; also 
isswe Letters of Credit available 
atall points at homeandabroad. 
Investment Securities for sale. 


HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


(20 Broadway _corner Cedar St. 


Cash Capital....... +002 $400,000 00 
Cash Surplus.... eeoees 1,029,954 823 
Gross Assets, 

Jan.1, 1875..........91,489,954 83 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


Financial, 


THE NATIONAL SINKING FUND. 


By the Loan Act of February 25th, 1862, 
Congress provided that customs duties 





| should be paid in coin, and that the coin so 


paid should be set apart as a special fund, 
to be applied as follows: 
‘ First. To the payment in coin of the 


interest on the bonds and notes of the 
United States, 

‘* Second. To the purchase or payment of 
one per centum of the entire debt of the 
United States, to be made within each 
fiscal year after the firat day of July, 1862, 
which is to be set apart as a sinking fund, 
and the interest of which shall in like man- 
ner be applied to the purchase and pay- 
ment of the public debt as the Secretary of 
the Treasury shall from time to time direct. 

‘Third. The residue thereof to be paid 
into the Treasury of the United States.” 


The object of these provisions was to 
place the customs receipts of the Govern- 
ment, which were to be paid in coin, into 
the category of ‘‘a special fund,” sacredly 
devoted in the first instance to two pur- 
poses. The first was to pay the annual in- 
terest on the debt of the Government, and 
the second was to redeem one per cent. of 
the whole debt in each fiscal year and 
thereby create a sinking fund. Any sur- 
plus left after these two objects were gained 
was to go into the Treasury for ordinary 
expenses. Such was the law as enacted in 
1862 and such it has remained to the pres- 
ent time. The faith of the Government is 
thereby pledged to its creditors to maintain 
a sinking fund and gradually increase it ata 
certain rate; and on the basis of this pledge 
in part it asked capitalists, both at home 
and abroad, to trust it. 
~ When Congress by a joint resolution, ap- 
proved March 17th, 1864, authorized the 
Secretary of the Treasury “to dispose of 
any gold in the Treasury of the United 
States not necessary for the payment of in- 
terest of the public debt,” it expressly pro- 
vided ‘‘that the obligation to create the 
sinking fund according to the act of Feb- 
ruary 25th, 1862, shall not be impaired 
thereby.” Here is a distinct reference to 
this fund as an obligation which had been 
assumed by the Government. 

So also Congress, in the Funding Act ap- 
proved July 14th, 1870, provided that the 
sinking fund bonds then held in the Treas- 
ury, instead of being kept, should be de- 
stroyed, and that a detailed record of such 
destroyed bonds should be made in the 
Treasury Department. It further provided 
that any bonds thereafter purchased for 
the sinking fund should in like manner be 
destroyed, and that a record should be 
made of the same. It. still further pro- 
vided that an amount equal to the interest 
on these destroyed bonds should be applied 
annually to the payment of the public debt, 
in addition to other amounts that might be 
thus applied. The last section of the act 
closes with these significant words: ‘‘And 
the amount so to be applied is hereby ap- 
propriated annually for that purpose out of 
the receipts for duties on imported goods,” 
This act did not, as Fernando Wood 
affirmed in his recent speech in Congress, 
abolish the sinking fund, and thus violate 
the faith of the vation; but simply pro- 
vided for the cancellation and destruction 
of the sinking fund bonds and for keeping 
regular accounts of them as if they were 
really in existence, It preserved and re- 
affirmed the principle and committed the 
faith of the Government to its continuance. 

Secretary Bristow is, hence, entirely 
right in taking the ground that under the 
law as it now stands the first two things 
to be done with the customs receipts of the 
Treasury are to pay the interest on the 
public debt and in each fiscal year redeem 
one per cent. of the entire debt of the 
United States. The law requires the Secre- 
tary to do so, and he must do it or disre- 
gard its provisions. Both are obligations 
which. have been incurred by the Govern- 
ment toward its creditors, The fact, how- 
ever, is that, after using the gold receipts 
of the Treasury for the two purposes to 
which the faith of the nation is thus 
pledged, the remainder of the revenue 
will not now be sufficient to pay the cur- 
rent expenses of the Government. The 
conclusion, hence, follows that Congress 
by increased taxation must either provide 





for more revenue or fail to Keep its sinking 
fund pledge. The tax bill reported by the 
Committee of Ways and Means proposes to 
add some $35,000,000 to the annual revenue 
of the Government, and thus enable it to 
keep its pledge with its creditors and at the 
same time pay its current expenses. 

The simple truth is, the Govyern- 
ment must dishonor its own credit 
in the markets of the world or it 
must have more funds than the present 
rate of taxation will supply. Which shall 
it be? Will those who do not like the new 
tax bill of the committee propose anything 
better? Do they prefer to abandon the 
sinking fund altogether, and say to the 
capitalists of Europe, as well as of this 
country, that the United States will make 
no provision for keeping its faith with its 
public creditors? Do they prefer: the 
financial disgrace of the country to in- 
creased taxation? If this be one of the re- 
forms of the Democracy when it comes into 
power in the House of Representatives, 
then its recent victory will not shed much 
luster upon its own character or that of the 
nation. 





THE UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
AND THE GOVERNMENT. 


THe Government of the United States, be- 
sidesits large land grant to the Union 
Pacific Railroad Company, has lent to the 
company its credit for the construction of 
the road to the amount of $27,236,512, 
holding therefor a second mortgage on its 
property. At first the lien was a first mort- 
gage, but afterward the Government con- 
sented to make it a second lien, and author- 
ized the company to issue first mortgage 
bonds equal in amount to its own lien. The, 
account of the Government with the com- 
pany on the 1st of January, 1875, stood as 
follows: 


Union Pacific bonds issued.,...........se...0. $27,236,512 
Interest accrued but not paid.................. 817,195 
Interest paid by the Government,........... 10,250,133 
Interest repaid by the company.............., 3,060,155 


Balance of interest paid by the Government. 7,189,978 
This shows $34,426,490 as the aggregate 
amount of the bonds issued, including the 
interest on them paid by the Government 
and not repaid by transportation services. 
The Secretary of the Treasury having de- 
cided that the company was bound to pay 
the interest on the subsidy bonds year by 
year,and that the United States had the 
right to reserve a the money due to the 
company for Government transportation, 
provided it did not exceed the amount due 
as interest on the subsidy bonds, Congress 
in 1871 directed the Secretary to pay over 
in money tothe company one-half of the 
compensation for its Government services 
at the rate provided for by law. At this 
rate the claim of the Government, includ- 
ing principal and interest, will at the 
maturity of the bounds amount to $77,000,- 
000 in round numbers, which would stand 
behind a first mortgage lien. There are 
questions now in the process of litigation 
between the Government and the company; 
and, for the purpose of disposing of the 
same by agreement, Mr. Sidney Dillon, the 
president of the company, has addressed a 
letter to Secretary Bristow, submitting for 
his consideration the following proposi- 
tion: 

“The Union Pacific Railroad Company 
proposes to pay into the Treasury of the 
United States ,000 per annum on each 
1st day of July, beginning with 1875, and 
to continue this payment for bg ears, 
and thereafter on each first day of July the 
payment shall be $750,000. And the money 
so paid in shall be held by the Secretary of 
the Treasury as 4 sinking fund to the credit 
of the Union Pacific Railroad Company, 
specially devoted to the extincfion of the 
Government mortgage interest thereon, so 
reckoned at six per cent. per annum, law- 
ful money, payable semi-annually, and the 
accruing interest each half-year to be car- 
ried to the account of the sinking fund to 
the credit of the Union Pacific Railroad 
Company. And this annual payment by 
the Union Pacific Railroad Company shal! 
be continued, without delay or default, 
until the amount to the credit of the com- 

y inthe hands of the Secretary of the 
Tre reasury shall be equal to the full amount 
of the Government mortgage reckoned at 
simple interest to samedate. The Govern- 
ment lien now existing to remain as security 
for the a of this obligation, and to 

be canceled when the sinking fund thus 
a shall equal the mortgage of the 
Government reckoned at simple interest; 
at which time said sinking fund shall be 
transferred to and shall vest in the United 
States. And this payment shall be in full 
discharge of all obligations due from the 
company to the Government.” 


_ This proposition evidently demands, if 
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or 











accepted, the legislative action of Congress, 
and we see no reason why Congress should 
not carefully consider it. Some three years 
ago we said that the company would be 
hopelessly insolvent at the maturity of the 
subsidy bonds, provided the interest liabil- 
ity was left to accumulate with no provis- 
ion for meeting it. Placing the amount at 
$77,000,000, Mr. Dillon very justly says that 
“the company will probably be utterly un- 
able to pay it.” He further says that “the 
Government will be unable to collect it, ex- 
cept upon the assumption that it-will ad- 
vance the money to discharge prior mort- 
gages and run the road on Government ac- 
count—a policy which wise statesmanship 
could not advise. . To do nothing is 
to injure both the Government and the 
company—perhaps irretrievably to both.” 
It is well to remember that both the Gov- 
ernment and the country have derived im- 
mense advantages from the construction of 
the Pacific roads. The Union Pacific road 
alone has saved the Government nearly 
$2,000,000 annually in the transportation 
of troops, quartermaster, commissary and 
ordnance stores, the United States mail, 
and Indian supplies. The lands of the 
Government have also been greatly 
enhanced in value. The nation has lost 
nothing, but gained much, by the construc- 
tion of these roads, which could never have 
been built but for the Government subsidy. 
Precisely what shall be done with the 
proposition of the Union Pacific Company 
we are not prepared at once to say; yet it 
clearly deserves the attention of Congress. 
The plan of the company is gradually to 
create a sinking fund, which sball be in- 
creased from time to time, until it equals 
the ‘“‘ amount of the Government mortgage 
reckoned at simple interest to the same 
date.” Such a plan, pursued long enough, 
will in the end cancel the whole liability. 





INCREASE OF NATIONAL DEBTS. 


Tue Safeguard gives some startling sta- 
tistics in respect to the increase of national 
debts between the years 1862 and 1872. 
During this period France has added $2,- 
500,000,000 to her indebtedness and the 
United States $1,750,000,000. Italy, next 
on the list, bas added $1,250,000,000. Spain 
has added $1,100,000,000. Russia has in- 
creased her debt by $550,000,000, Turkey 
by $585,000,000, Austro-Hungary by $450,- 
000,000, Egypt by $350,000,000, Brazil by 
$275,000,000, Portugal by $200,000,000, 
and Peru by $160,000. The aggregate in- 
crease of national debts in ten years 
amounts to about $10,000,000,000, and near- 
ly one-half of it is the fruit of war. Great 
Britain has during the same period re- 
duced her debt by $175,000,000 and Holland 
by $30,000,000. With these exceptions, 
there has been an enormous growth of na- 
tional debts during the period between 1862 
and 1872, France and the United States 
standing at the head of the list. The an- 
nual interest which the nations are now 
paying on their debts amounts to more than 
one billion of dollars. 

National debts are comparatively a mod- 
ern institution. Three-quarters of them 
have. been contracted for war purposes. 
This is pre-eminently true of Great Britain, 
of France, and of this country. While all 
the war material—the men and the means— 
must always be furnished by the generation 
that does the fighting, the modern war 
system of finance proceeds very largely 
upon the principle of borrowing and charg- 
ing the cost to the future. Nations as soon 
as they begin to fight expect to run in del; 
and, hence, they put their bonds upon tle 
market to procure the means of paying the 
expenses of belligerency. While they use 
the bayonet, they use their credit. This 


policy has loaded them with huge national 
debts, some of which will never be paid. 

The policy may be good considered 
in a military point of view; yet if each 
nation when it engages in war had to pay 
the whole expense at the time, without im- 
posing any tax on the future, wars would 
be much less frequent and national debts 
far less burdensome. Fighting would then 
cost too much to be indulged in except in 
extreme emergencies. The popular demand 
for peace would be louder and more effect- 
ive, and the governments of the earth 
would be compelled to respect it. The 
credit system of paying war bills has added 
greatly to the number of wars. ‘‘ The pay- 
as-you-go” system would as certainly de- 
crease their number. We have no doubt 
that the world would be largely the gainer 
if no such thing as a war debt could exist, 
Governments would then have less facili- 
ties for fighting, and they would fight less 
and study more the things that make for 
peace. 
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Houng and Old. 


OUR FEAST. 


BY MARY E. C.' WYETH. 








“‘ Nosopy’s asked us out to dine, 
Upon next Thanksgiving Day. 
Supposing now that we make a feast, 
And summon our guests from the west and 
east 
And north and south of the city’s length 
And breadth, and aim with our mind and 
strength 
And heart and soul, as the plan I tell, 
Our neighbors to love as ourselves as well, 
And let this feast be thine and mine,” 
To me said bonny May. 


“So let it be your feast and mine.” 
I could not answer her “ Nay,” 

And forth she went on her dancing feet, 

The dear Lord’s poor with her smiles to greet 

And to seek by many a crooked street 

And narrow alley the room so neat 

Where seamstress Jenny with loving care 

Toils for the crippled mother there ; 

For here are guests that sooth must dine 

With us on Thanksgiving Day. 


Then the Irish woman who cleans and scours, 
She too must be found and called, 
And that wee pale laddy who brings the milk, 
His yellow hair is like flossy silk 
And he’s always tidy and neat. He says 
That he is the eldest of six. Some days 
He looks so pitifal. Want and woe 
Walk hand in hand with that child 1 know. 
’Tis time, indeed, that some happier hours 
Should enter his home so bald. 


Sweet May! Ah! she found them ali— 
All the poor work-people we know— 
Blind Jamie, who offers his brooms for sale ; 
The Ware girls, who work on the Weekly Mail— 
Brave sisters they, and so good and true, 
Tolling to send their young brother through 
His college course. God grant that he 
May worthy their deep devotion be ; 
And the little match-girl, and Paul, 
The lame boy who shovels the snow. 


When the bounteous feast was spread, 
And guests were all gathered around, 
And dear old grandpa stood at the head 
Of the long, long table, with hands outspread, 
And thanked the Lord in his lovely speech 
For all the good that had come to each, 
Through the yeare that had come and past 
away 
Since the dawn of the last Thanksgiving Day, 
I seemed to see our May’s bowed head 
With a bright aureole crowned. 


Ah! how glad sped that golden day ! 
How happy our May’s sweet eyes ! 
And the guests, ab! me, I could never tell 
How joyous all. Why rare gifts dwell 
With some of these lowly souls. Lame Paul, 
Who shovels the snow, delighted all 
With his singing of old Scotch songs; and 
Dick, 
The milk-boy, with flossy hair, has a trick 
Of rhyming, much in a poet’s way— 
Who knows where his future lies? 


The Irish woman who cleans and scours 
Has a tongue of ready wit ; 
And as all féasted our winsome May 
Charmed every chill of constraint away; 
And for one sweet hour these guests, I am 
sure, 
Forgot they were lame and blind and poor, 
That their lot was hard and their lives were 
bleak, 
Such bright smiles flashed o’er each lip and 
cheek. 
And methought at this festal board of ours 
I saw the Lord Jesus sit. 





A GRAND WEDDING. 


BY ADELAIDE §&. HILL. 








I map been sent down to Grandmother’s 
that summer, while Father and Mother 
were in Europe. I had never been away 
from home alone before, and was rather 
homesick until Rob came down to spend 
his vacation. Even then I was afraid I wag, 
going to be; for he was just the age when 
boys consider themselves so much superior 
to girls and pride themselves upon it. I 
tbink he was rather inclined to plague me; 
but Grandmother came to my aid, and after 
that we got along nicely. Rob found some 
new amusement every day. I remember I 
thought him a remarkable boy, to be able to 
think up so many plays. We rode home 
from the fields on the hay ; we hunted hen’s 
nests; we picked berries; we drove the 
cows home from pasture; we made boats; 
we went to mill with Grandfather. All this 
on pleasant days; and rainy weather we 
resorted to the garret, where the treasures 
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of half a century were stored. We seemed 
to have exhausted the list of amusements, 
until one day I happened to think we never 
had made use of Grandmother’s cats. 

It came about in this way. Belinda Paige 
was Over spending the afternoon with 
Grandmother; and I heard her telling about 
& grand wedding that was to take place at 
the Squire’s, the next week. Belinda was 
one of those persons who, having met with 
a “disappointment” in youth, bear about 
the evidences ever after. She could give 
you a minute account of every wedding or 
funeral that had taken place in the village 
for the last twenty-five years. Weddings 
were her special grievance. 


“Grand wedding at the Squire’s, next 
week, Miss Thompson,” said Belinda, in a 
heart-rending tone. ‘‘Twenty loaves of 
wedding-cake! Just think of it! All 
frosted, too! They’d better save the 
money, and give it to them poor tenants of 
his. Laury Ann Canfield told me there 
were to be five bridesmaids, all in white 
gowns.” 

I did not stop to hear the rest of her 
story, but ran out to find Rob. I had got 
an idea, and must tell it tohim. Now we 
would have a new play. We would havea 
grand wedding too. Rob wasin the wood- 
shed, constructing another ship to add to 
the already large fleet that had been 
wrecked on Little Pond. Somehow Rob’s 
ships always keeled over and went down, 
like the ‘‘ Royal George.” 

**Oh! Rob, let’s have a wedding,” said I. 

‘* A what?” he queried, stil] intent upon 
his work. 

“A wedding, Rob; you know. Marry 
somebody to somebody else.” 

**T don’t see how we can,” picking up a 
nail from the floor. ‘‘I can’t be married 
to you, because you’re my cousin; and I’m 
sure I won’t marry Old Belinda Paige.” 
This last very emphatically. ‘‘ Every one 
else in the house is married.” 

*“‘T don’t mean a truly wedding, Rob; 
buta play one,” I replied. ‘‘ We will marry 
the cats.” 

‘* Marry the cats? Let’s see you catch 
them first.” 

“You can catch them, Rob. Please do. 
Take them upin the shed chamber, and 
[ll get some things to dress them in,” I 
continued. ‘‘ We'll have a real nice time. 
Please do, Rob”—seeing that he hardly ap- 
preciated the ‘‘ real nice time.” 

‘* Well, I'll do as you say,” he answered. 
I go home to-morrow morning, and I want 
to leave a good impression with all friends,” 
bowing condescendingly to his little cousin. 

So off Rob started in search of the 
pussies, whistling ‘‘ The girl I left behind 
me” as he went, while I went to the bouse 
for the wedding feast and garments, I 
procured a slice of gingerbread for wed- 
ding-cake, a spoonful of sugar with which 
to frost it, and a saucer of milk. A search 
in the rag-bag secured to me a green barege 
veil and an old black silk handkerchief. I 
then hurried to the shed chamber, where I 
found Rob, with the five cats tied up in an 
empty meal-bag, singing a new version of 
Saint Ives: 

“In each sack were five cats.” 

““T’ve caught them at last. But didn’t I 
have a fine chase?” 

As a rule, Grandmother’s cats were well- 
behaved animals; but they were not used 
to such close confinement, and made known 
their disapproval so heartily that Rob was 
glad to release them. 

‘‘Now We must get some wedding pres- 
ents,” I said. 

‘‘T’'m sure I don’t see what you can give 
cats,” Rob replied. 

‘‘ Why, rats and mice, and—and lots of 
good things to eat. That’s what you would 
want if you were going to be married.” 

Rob understood me, for there never was 
a boy who liked ‘‘ good things to eat” any 
better than he. We left the pussies in the 
chamber and went-in search of mice, two 
of which we found in the trap. Rob caught 
six grasshoppers as his present, I said 
‘No; for they make kitties poor, and Grand- 
ma wouldn’t liké it.” So he contented him- 
self with arranging a huge bouquet of sor- 
rel blossoms and white-weed. 

Before proceeding to the wedding festivi- 
ties I must tell you something about these 
cats. There were five of them, Jeanie 
Deans, the mother of Fiossy Whitefoot, 
was the oldest. She came from England, 





when a kitten, on a ship commanded by 
my great-uncle. I always had a great rev- 
erence for that cat. -Great-uncles were such 
terrible creatures, and this cat lived with 
mine once. All these cats had met with 
some kind of wonderful adventure. Victoria 
Regia,when a kitten, had fallen into the well, 
and had ‘been fished out in the ‘‘ old oaken 
bucket.” Her two children rejoiced in the 
renowned appellations of Napoleon and 
Josephine Bonaparte. Nap was always 
having a battle with some member of the 
feline household. He had even trespassed 
on the néighbors’ gardens in order to grati- 
fy his thirst for war. Josephine was al- 
ways under some one’s feet, and if one sat 
down in a rocking-chair one was sure to 
hear a terrible cry upon the first movement 
of the rockers. We children liked Flossy 
Whitefoot best, she was such a little pet. 
So we decided that she should be bride and 
Napoleon groom, Josepbine acting as 
bridesmaid. 

Wearranged the wedding presents on the 
table, and I arrayed Flossy in the green 
barege veil and Nap in the neckerchief, 
after which I shut them in the closet until 
Josephine was ready. Her costume was 
simple, being merely my white muslin 
apron tied around her neck. At first it 
trailed very gracefully behind her; but 
when she discovered the strings under her 
chin she began to play with them, and soon 
spoiled her effective costume. The two 
mothers, being comfortably seated on 
empty cheese-boxes, were allowed to attend 
the wedding in their everyday clothes. 
The ceremony was performed in the most 
approved manner—Rob reading bis service 
from an Ayers Almanac. It was neces- 
sarily short and somewhat interrupted, for 
Nap would insist on jumping on the table 
and Flossy was decidedly uncomfortable 
under her bridal veil. For the wedding 
ting we substituted blue neck-ribbons. 
‘*Blue means true, you know; and as long 
as these ribbons last you must be true to 
one another, kitties.” 

After this wise concluding remark we 
parteok of the wedding feast, giving the 
cats the milk and eating the gingerbread 
ourselves. Then we presented Nap and 
Flossy with a mouse apiece. They seemed 
to appreciate this part of the ‘‘ play” as 
well as any, and the other pussies would 
bave been glad of a share of the treat. 

“The order of exercises having been 
completed at this place, we will now take 
the happy couple on their bridal tour,” 
said Rob, in most solemn tones. 

I looked up in astonishment from my 
last piece of gingerbread. Rob had begun 
the play reluctantly, and now he suggested 
a continuation of which I had not thought. 

“Where will we go?’ I asked, my 
mouth so full I could hardly speak. 

“‘Clear your mouth, take Flossy, and 
follow me” was his only reply. 

When Rob took that way of talking I 
always obeyed, if it led me over juniper 
bushes barefoot, for it seemed to me he 
must be a remarkable boy to talk in that 
tone. He captured Nap and we started for 
Little Pond. Arriving there, Rob helped 
me into a boat that was fastened to the 
shore. From that we stepped into one in 
the pond, and from that to another. By 
moving this about, we contrived to reach 
one quite a distance from land. 

“ We'll let our bride and groom play go 
to Europe,” said Rob, rocking the boat, 

“Don’t rock the boat so hard,” I said, 
“‘or you will get it unfastened.” I was 
really quite alarmed, not being used to life 
on the water. 

‘“* Why, you know we must have a storm 
at sea to make the play go right” was my 
only consolation. 

‘*T guess we shall have a real storm be- 
fore long, any way. Look, Rob, see those 
clouds. I know it will rain before long.” 

He said “No.” In this instance my “ re- 
markable boy” was mistaken, for soon the 
first few drops before the heavier shower 
began to descend. We had moved the boat 
about so much that several moments were 
consumed in getting it into such a position 
that we could step from itinto the next 
one, and so to the shore. It was accom- 
plished at last, in the midst of the pouring 
rain. After reaching the shore, we had 
quite a walk before us;so on the way we 
planned to get up to our rooms, change our 
clothes, and say nothing about our adven- 
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ture, Alas! there in the back door stood 
Belinda Paige, : 

‘Land sakes! whatever have you two 
children been up to now? Where have you 
been?” she asked. ‘Mis’ Thompson, do 
come here and see these children. They 
look for all the world like drownded rats.” 

Grandma hastened from the sitting-room 
and Katy, the housemaid, from the kitchen, 
and then such a score of questions. These 
were not answered as satisfactorily as we 
could have desired, for Grandma never 
allowed us on the pond alone. We were 
both hurried to our respective rooms and 
sent supperless to bed. I think Grandma 
added the hardest punishment of all when 
she sent Belinda Paige up-stairs with a 
bowl of hot ginger tea. I’ve always hated 
hot ginger tea ever since. But I drank it. 
How could I do otherwise, with Belinda 
standing over me? 

After she had gone and I was nearly 
asleep, I heard a whisper at my door: 

“Tsay!” 

‘*That you, Rob?” 

“Yes. Had any ginger tea?” 

“Ugh! Yes.” 

“T think it’s too bad. We didn’t mean 
anything. But I say, you ain’t mad with 
me?” 

“ No, Rob.” 

‘* Good-night.” 

** Good-night.” 

eR 


DAVID AND SOLOMON. 


BY MARY W. GREELY. 








DEak little bright eyes, I am not going 
to tell you about King David, the man 
after God’s own heart, the beloved and 
gifted Psalmist of Israel; nor about Solo- 
mon the wise and royal preacher, who has 
left us so rich a legacy of wisdom in the 
Book of Proverbs. 

Iam going to give youa peep at quite 
another David and Solomon, a great many 
degrees lower in the scale of God’s creation, 
but who are both of them, nevertheless, 
kings too after a fashion and tn a domain 
all their own. 

David and Solomon are brothers. Their 
home is the beautiful country (mot many 
miles from the busy Hub), and they exer- 
cise their royal rights overa green little 
corner of catdom with much wisdom and 
justice, and I doubt not all their kingdom 
love them. 

David means beloved, and this royal 
puss is well-named; for seldom can you find 
a more amiable and loveable little creature 
or one more petted and caressed and priv- 
ileged. He wears a coat of purest Maltese, 
unrelieved by a single touch of white, from 
the tip of his dainty nose to the end of bis 
frolicsome tail. A collar clasps his little 
neck, telling his master’s name and resi- 
dence; and what dismay would reign in 
tue family circle should this household pet 
be missing from its midst. 

David is not afraid of strangers and 
treats them with familiarity the first time 
he sees them. It was in the summer that I 
made his acquaintance, when I went to 
spend the day with his mistress, at her 
beautiful home. As we approached the 
house a handsome Maltese cat looked down 
upon us from the broad door-steps; and as 
we rang the bell he rubbed his glossy coat 
against us and stood waiting to follow our 
lead into the house. At the dioner-table, 
scratch, scratch, pull, pull, jump! came 
David upon my shoulder, and settled him- 
self comfortably to watch the progress of 
events. Gladly he accepted my offer of a 
piece of ham, and even bread and butter, 
and gracefully held the fork while he dain- 
tily took the morsels between his royal teeth. 

‘Noone could plead more bewitchingly for 
‘‘more,” and it was quite impossible to 
refuse the beseeching eyes and the eager 
paws, which every now and then gave a 
gentle reminder of their owner’s presence, 

After the royal puasy’s appetite had been 
satisfied, his mistress brought out a paper of 
catnip and laid it softly down upon the 
floor. The instant David caught sight of it 
he gave a spring which would surely make 
you think he was possessed with a spirit of 


divination. With one tossof bis facile paw 
he upset the paper and scattered its con- 


tents over the carpet. And then what a 
grand time he had, rolling and tumbling 
and sniffing in the savory fragrance. He 





held high carnival for awhile, reveling iu 








frolic 
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the dire confusion which he had created 
and cutting up antics which only pussies 
who have taken leave of their sober senses 
eculd indulge in, At last the spell was 
broken, the fascination of the fragrant weed 
was gone, and David, sober and demure, 
walked off in search of new scenes to con- 
quer, 

We inquired for Solomon, whom we had 
beard spoken of as the personification of 
catly wisdom and propriety. ‘‘Sure and 
you cannot expect to find Solomon about 
at this time of the day,” said Bridget. 
“« And what would he be doing about here 
now?” 

Then the story of Solomon’s peculiarities 
came out, While he is never known to be 
away from home morning or night, it isa 
most difficult thing to find him in the mid- 
dle of the day. Then he is wandering 
through neighboring farmyards, watching 
for stray birds and mice, which often make 
a savory meal for the warty puss. He is a 
very wise cat, as his name indicates, and 
very peaceable; but he keeps his wisdom 
within closed doors and only on great occa. 
sions shows glimpses of the wonders of the 
treasure-house witbin. 

One such occasion I will tell you about. 


One evening the dear old solemn puss did 
not appear at the usual time and no cries of 
‘Solomon! Solomon!” could bring him. 
For many days and nights he was miss- 
ing from his cosy home, and it began to be 
feared that some person, mischievously or 
wickedly inclined, had deliberately broken 
the sixth or eighth commandment and made 
away with the household pet. 

At Jast, after long days of absence, he 
walked in one evening, in his grave and dig- 
nified way, and looked up in his mistress’s 
faceasif tosay: “I have got home at 
last. But it did take me a long time.” 
From different sources his friends learned 
the story of his wanderings. It seems he 
was stolen and carried in a basket in the 
steam-cars over a strange roadtwenty miles 
from home. Then he was released from 
his prison and allowed to roam at large. 
But no more discontented puss ever lived 
than Solomon. He missed his own beauti- 
ful home, with its cosy nooks and corners; 
he missed his frolicsome brother and all the 
many friends, human and feline, that he 
had left behind. This place was not his 
home, and it surely should not become so. 
And he forthwith put all bis busy wits to 
work and formed a plan, which no sooner 
was made than he began to carry it out. 
It was simply this: to find his home, if such 
a thing were possible fora cat todo. And 
he set out immediately on his unknown 
journey. Many days and nights of walking 
and hunting and guessing and exploring it 
was before he found himself in the well- 
known yard, among familiar objects. And 
was there ever & happier creature in the 
world than Solomon then? 

Our curiosity to see the wise little fur 
coat was gratified later in the day. We were 
stariding by the western window, looking at 
the lovely view which stretched itself 
before us, ‘‘over the hills and far away,” 
the golden radiance of the sun’s good-night 
smile as it kissed the landscape for the last 
time. Gently I felt my dress pulled, as if 
by baby fingers. I turned and saw a grave 
and gray little body gazing at me with a 
curious look of impatience or perhaps 
curiosity in his eyes, as much as to say, 
‘“Why will you monopolize the window? 
If there is anything interesting out of doors, 
I want to see it.’ And then deliberately 

he placed his fore-paws upon the lower 
pane of the window, which reached to the 
floor, and surveyed the scene. Solomon, 
the wise, the peaceable, is somewhat larger 
than David, the beloved, and is several 
years his senior. Perhaps these added 
years account somewhat for the slowness 
and dignity of his carriage. His coat of 
long aud silky hair has numerous touches 
of gray mingled with the Maltese, and his 
soft eyes have a wise und gentle look, a 
true index of the quiet nature behind them. 


We were watching the graceful motions 
of some gold fish which flitted here and 
there, to and fro, through the clear water of 
their prison home, when, without a mo- 
ment’s warning, jump came David right 
into my lap. Such familiarity would not 
under all circumstances have been excus- 
able; but, remembering his good-natured 





frolics for our amusement, I forgave his 
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impoliteness and allowed him to settle him- 
self fora nap. One of David's strong char- 
acteristics is his liking for the high places 
of the earth, He will not condescend to a 
low estate. Nothing can induce him to sit 
or lie on the floor, if a higher position can 
possibly be found, A lady’s lap is his 
paradise; but, if he canuot find one willing 
to hold him, he will make easy-chair or 
lounge serve him, instead. If these are not 
available, a hard board table or common 
wooden chair will be taken possession of, 
as preferable in every way to so lowly a 
place as the floor. 

The mistress of these royal brothers has 
a beautiful conservatory of flowers and 
plants, and over them suspended in mid-sir 
alovely pure white dove spreads bis wings. 
Strange that David and Solomon should not 
have discovered that there is no life in the 
beautiful bird; but they have not. It 
possesses a wonderful charm for them, and 
they sit and watch it with longing eyes. If 
we could peep intothe place where pussy 
cats keep their thoughts, we might find 
something like this: ‘‘What a charming 
bird that is! Why will it insist upon stay- 
ing up there so high? If it only would 
come down near enough for us to reach it.” 
But no wishes can bring the lovely creature 
within reach of the wistful paws, which 
fairly ache to bury themselves in the delicate 
flesh. 

The fame of David and Solomon has 
gone out far and near, into all the neighbor- 
ing farm-yards, and they are acknowledged 
leaders in the colony of cats which make 
the region round about their home musical. 
They hold sway too in the family circle, 
as you may have guessed, and it would be 
hard to convince any one of its members 
that more wonderful or loveable little pets 
could be found in all the world than their 
kingships, David and Solomon. 





Selections. 


THE KING OF THE CANNIBAL 
ISLANDS. 
(Tune, *‘ Malbrouk.’’) 


Tue King of the Cannibal Islands 
Decided to conquer some dry lands, 
So he marched over valleys and highlands 
With twenty-four cannibal braves ; 
With two dozen man-eating knaves, 
All bungry 88.60 many graves, 
He = through earthlands and sky- 
lands, 
Defiant of weather and waves. 


He came to Atlantis the Holy, 

Whose people were lamb-like and lowly, 

Though growing a touch roly-poly 
And languid in fasting and prayers; 
ne fasted while sleeping, like bears, 
And prayed tu their Vanity Fairs, 

And walked ia the narrow way slowly, 
Much cumbered with Beelzebub’s wares, 


Then followed a wonderful battle ; 
Good lack ! how the weapons did rattle } 
The women, the children, the cattle 
Took part in the desperate strife; 
They carried the war to the knife; 
With sla r Atlantis was rife; 
About it the Muses will prattle 
While Providence granteth them life. 


The Cannibals turned out the winners, 
They made twenty-five hearty dinners, 
They gobbled the saints and the sinners 
And put all Atlantis to sack ; 
They swallowed white, yellow, and black, 
The hungriest, greediest pack 
Of robbers and pickers and skinners 
That ever sent region to wrack, 


Henceforth they were chiefs of the nation, 
And lived by relief legislation ; 
They served up a bill for collation, 

And fattened a law like a beast ; 
. Their appetites daily increased ; 

A lunch was a patent, at least ; 
While railroads and steam navigation 

Scarce furnished the joints for a feast. 

—J. W. Dz Forsst, in Scribner for March. 
——EEEE 


AN INTERVIEW WITH MACAU- 


‘‘Dinep yesterday with Lord Holland. 
Came very late and found a vacant place 
between Sir George Robinson and a com- 
mon-looking man in black. As soon as I 
had time to look at my neighbor, I began to 
speculate (as one usually does) as to who 
he might be; and, as he did not for some 
time open his lips, except to eat, I settled 
that he was some obscure man of letters or 
of ee eae acholera doctor. In 
a short time the conversation turned upon 
bat | and late education, and Lord Holland 
said he had always remarked that self- 
educated men were peculiarly conceited 
and arrogant and apt to look down upoa 
the generality of mankind from their being 
ignorant of how much other people kuew. 





ot ha been at public schools, they are 
uninfo of the course of general educa- 
tion. My neighbor observed that he 


thought the most remarkable example of 
self-education. was that of Alfieri, who had 
reached the age of thirty without having 
acquired any accomplishment save that of 


driving, and who was so ignorant 
of his own lan that he had 
to learn it like a child, begiuning 
wit Lord Holland 


books. 

quoted Julins Cesar and Scaliger as ex- 
amples of late education, said that the ‘lat- 
ter had been wounded and that he had been 
married and commenced learning Greek the 
same day; when my neighbor remarked ‘that 
he supposed his learniug Greek was not an 
instantaneous act, like that-of his marriage.’ 

bis remark and the manner of it gave me 
the notion that he was a dull fellow; for it 
came out in a way which bordered on the 
ridiculous, so as to excite something like a 
Sneer, I wasa little surprised to hear him 
continue the thread of the conversation (from 
Scaliger’s wound, and to talk of Loyola hav- 
ing been wounded at Pampeluna. I won- 
dered how be happened to know anything 
about Loyola’s wound. Having thus settled 
my opinion, I went on eating my dinner; 
when Aukland,who was sitting opposite me, 
addressed my neighbor: ‘Mr. Macaulay, will 
you drink a glass of wine? I thought I 
should have dropped off my chair. It was 
Macaulay, the man I bad been so long most 
curious to see and to hear, whose genius, 
eloquence, astonishing knowledge, and 
diversified talents have excited my wonder 
and admiration for such a length of time; 
and here I had been sitting next to bim, 
hearing him talk, and setting him down for 
a dull fellow. I felt as if he could have 
read my thought, and the perspiration burst 
from every pore of my face; and yet it was 
impossible not to be amused at the idea. 
It was not till Macaulay stood up that I was 
aware of all the vulgarity and ungainliness 
of his appearance. Not a ray of- intellect 
beams from his countenance. A lump of 
more ordinary clay never enclosed a eorer: 
ful mind and lively imagination. e had 
a cold and sore throat, the latter of which 
occasioned a constant contraction of the 
thorax, making him appear as if in mo- 
mentary danger of a fit. His manner 
struck me as not pleasing; but it was not 
assuming, unembarrassed, yet not easy, 
unpolished, yet pot coarse. There was no 
kind of usurpation of the conversation, no 
tenacity as to opinion or facts, no assump- 
tion of stiperiority; but the variety and 
extent of his information were soon appar- 
ent, for, whatever subject was touchéd upon, 
he evinced the utmost familiarity with it. 
Quotation, illustration, anecdote seemed 
ready in his hands for every topic.”— 

Memoirs. 





A CHURCH FAIR IN CHINA. 


Tue Missionary, published by the South- 
ern Presbyteriav Church, describes a church 
fair in China as follows: 

“ The object was to raise money to re- 
build a temple belonging to the Tauist sect, 
just inside of one of the city gates—a tem- 
ple which had been destroyed by the Taep- 
ings. With this view a Tauist priest an- 
nounced that he would stand for seven 
days and seven nights without food or 
water ina ‘nail-cage’ set in the temple 
grounds; or, at least—and this was the im- 
portant part—be would stand until all the 
locks which shut him in were bought off. 
The nail-cage is a sortof narrow box, bare- 
ly large enough to allow a man to stand 
erect, made of boards set on the inside with 
nails, so that the occupant, whichever way 
he turns, must come in contact with the 
nails. On the appointed day the would-be- 
considered devotee entered the cage. The 
four sides were sealed up, the boards being 
so sfranged tbat a his feet, which 
were shod in thick sandals, could be seen 
standing on the nails. Then the sides 
were fastened together with a great number 
of small padlocks, Of these padlocks one 
was made of gold, two were made of silver, 
and the remainder were brass, When the 
priest was thus shut in, bis fellow-priests 
throughout the city began a great beating 
of drums and ringing of bells to incite the 
people to succor their devoted brother. As 
soon as all the locks were bought off he 
could be released ; and, of course, it became 
a work of great merit to buy a lock. 
Crowds flocked to the temple grounds 
and the sale of the locks was not slow. 
Who that had money could refrain from 
giving help to loose a soul from the pains 
of a visible purgatory? The brass locks 
sold at prices. varying from five to twenty 
dollars; the silver locks brought each five 
hundred dollars; and at last, on the fifth 
day, the gold lock, which was, if the ex- 
pression be allowable, the key of the posi- 
tion, was p for tbe round sum of 
one thousand Mexican dollurs, and the 
devoted man came forth from his cage. 
The sum realized from this trick we under- 
stand was about five thousand dollars,” 


a 


Tue modern sculptor has a hard time of 
it with his portrait statues, it» must be con- 
fessed. What is he to do? Shall he dress 
a gentleman as he finds him; go back to 
the toga; or go further back still, to the 
altogether natural man? Or shail he com- 
promise with a cloak or waterproof, as in 
the case of the Saviour of his Country, ex- 
ting-his yirtues in Union Square? 











ave the same trouble in England as here, 
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vide Wm. B. Scott. For centuries, he says, 
the portrait sta of Kings appeared 
in the Roman cuirass, with bare arms and 
knees, and their statesmen in the chlamys 
and toga, » “ One.last step only was want- 
ing to adopt the ideal antique and abandon 
clothing altogether; and this was very 
nearly accomplished toward the close of 
last-century. Canova’sstatue of Napoleon, 
now in Apsley House, is absolutely naked ; 
and the statue to Samuel Johnson, in 8&t. 
Paul's, is almost undressed, the single loose 
covering being thrown so as to be only 
useful for the sculptor’s supposed artistic 
purposes—a ludicrous spectacle in a simply 
rational point of view, the stout old gentle- 
man, as he leans his bead on his hand, in 
his nakedness, seeming to be saying to him- 
self: ‘What a sad case things have come to 
with me at last, standing before the public 
in a state of nature,’” 

It is a matter of tradition that the statue 
of Washington, by Greenough, in the 
grounds of the Capitol, at Wasbington, is 
saying, as plain as gesture and countenance 
can say: ‘‘ My sword is by my side and my 
clothes are in the Patent Office,” toward 
which he points with majestic modesty.— 
Scribner for March. 

re 

.... What can be more startling than to see 
a delicate and fascinating young lady with a 
long train, suddenly turn around, without 
giving the unsuspecting individual behind her 
any warning whatever, gently stoop, reach 
back with her right foot and kick desperately f 
She is going to cross the strect, and is merely 
switching off ber train for the new direction. 
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PIANO-FORTES. 


NILSSON. 














I shall take orery opportunity to 
recommend and praise your in- 
struments. 

For the last six years your Pianos 
have beenmy choice for the Con- 
cert-room and my own house. 

Your Uprights are extraordinary 
instruments and deserve their 
great success. 

Ihave used the Pianos of every 
celebrated maker, but give yours 

the preference over all, 

Your Pianos astonish me. I have 
never yet seen any Pianos which 

yours. 

Madame Parepa called your Pi- 
ano the finest in the United 
States. I fully endorse that opin- 
ion. They have no Rival any- 


where. 
Prices reasonable. Terms easy. 


WAREROOMS: 


Fifth Av., cor. Sixteenth St., N. Y. 


R, BELL’S Prescription for Consumption 

—Baisam of Alpine Moss. It is prompt, it is 

reliable, it is safe, it is salu , it never fails to 

benefit in all diseases of the Lungs. It is the 
secret of my great success in wentine CONSUMPTION for 
the last forty years. Try it. Sold by all wholesale 
druggists in Chicago. 


LARGEST STOCK OF TYPE. PRESSES, 
Boxwovod, Pattern Letters, and _ Printing Office Para- 
jhernalia at VANDERBURGH, WELLS Co., corner 
lton and Dutehsts., N. Y. N. B.—Inks and Bronzes 


SOMETHING 
NEW. 


COLLINS’ VOLTAIC 
POROUS PLASTER. 


A perfect self-charged, self-acting Electro-Galvanto 
Battery, combined with the celebrated Porous Plaster, 
Marvellously effective, when all other remedies fail, in 

eumatism, Neuralgia, Sciatica, Lumbago, Paralysis, 

eak and Lame Back or Side, —, Complaint, Hi 
Disease, Spinal Affections, Weak and Sore Lungs, an 
all Lameness, Soreness, Weakness, Numbness, and Ner 
yous Pains and Aches. Price, 50 Cents. Sold by all 
Druggists. Mailed free on receipt of price. Try One, 
Weeks & Potter, Prop’rs, 176 Washington St., Boston. 


SVT CHALLENGE WASHER 


Best and cheapest. In use 16 
years. 50,000 sold. Never fall 
to sell and please. SENT ON 
TRIAL anywhere, to be return. 
ed at our expense and money re 
funded if they fail, after six week? 
use, to give ENTIRE SATIS. 
BACTION. Will do washing tor eight persons in 
one hour, with light labor and no wear to the clothes. 
AGENTS WANTED.—They average daily profits 
$10 per day. Send for Circulars. 
8. W. PALMER & CO., Auburn, N.Y. 
of Publi pa ENF & 
a 
Het Water ana Low-Prossare Gs 
PR safe, noiseless ; the most agreeable, com- 
sible in family economy oF for public safety. 
PROVED WATER FEEDERS VENTILATING” 
LUMNS RGISTERS VENTILATORS 
Premiums at Second, Third, and Fourth Sp. 


, Third, 
positions for BEST HOT-AI 
ACES, and at Fourth for BEST STEAM-H aar- 
% CO, 


KELLOGG. 


LUCCA, 


PATTI. 


STRAUSS, 


WEALI. 
































ATUS and rE PEN BRuED 
ress K 0., 
Heating Department, 683—715 W. Sth st., Cincinnati, o. 
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Habit Cured. 


Cured at home; no publicity. By Dr. F. y 
Sp°ciaity. ees mederste. LA E Menges 


testim: 
“| thank God, 


solved in a nutshell—4 pspoctal. 
‘our Re ty 15 years o; Fa vay 
A. STARR, 7 va 
‘DR. F. Eten. 








Quincy, Mich, 
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OUR FEAST. 


BY MARY E. C.’ WYETH. 





“ Nopopy’s asked us out to dine, 
Upon next Thanksgiving Day. 
Supposing now that we make a feast, 
And summon our guests from the west and 
east 
And north and south of the city’s length 
And breadth, and aim with our mind and 
strength 
And heart and soul, as the plan I tell, 
Our neighbors to loye as ourselves as well, 
And let this feast be thine and mine,” 
To me said bonny May. 


“So let it be your feast and mine.” 
I could not answer her “ Nay,” 

And forth she went on her dancing feet, 

The dear Lord’s poor with her smiles to greet 

And to seek by many a crooked street 

And narrow alley the room so neat 

Where seamstress Jenny with loving care 

Toils for the crippled mother there ; 

For here are guests that sooth must dine 

With us on Thanksgiving Day. 


Then the Irish woman who cleans and scours, 
She too must be found and called, 
And that wee pale leddy who brings the milk, 
His yellow hair is like flossy silk 
And he’s always tidy and neat. He says 
That he is the eldest of six. Some days 
He looks so pitifal, Want and woe 
Walk hand in hand with that child 1 know. 
’Tis time, indeed, that some happier hours 
Should enter his home so bald. 


Sweet May! Ah! she found them all— 
All the poor work-people we know— 
Blind Jamie, who offers his brooms for sale ; 
The Ware girls, who work on the Weekly Mail— 
Brave sisters they, end so good and true, 
Tolling to send their young brother through 
His college course. God grant that he 
May worthy their deep devotion be ; 
And the little mateh-girl, and Paul, 
The lame boy who shovels the snow. 


When the bounteous feast was spread, 
And guests were all gathered around, 
And dear old grandpa stood at the head 
Of the long, long table, with hands outspread, 
And thanked the Lord in his lovely speech 
For all the good that had come to each, 
Through the years that had come and past 
away 
Since the dawn of the last Thanksgiving Day, 
I seemed to see our May’s bowed head 
With a bright aureole crowned. 


Ah! how glad sped that golden day ! 
How happy our May’s sweet eyes ! 
And the guests, ab! me, I could never tell 
How joyous all. Why rare gifts dwell 
With some of these lowly souls. Lame Paul, 
Who shovels the snow, delighted all 
With his singing of old Scotch songs; and 
Dick, 
The milk-boy, with flossy hair, has a trick 
Of rhyming, much in a poet’s way— 
Who knows where his future lies? 


The Irish woman who cleans and scours 
Has a tongue of ready wit ; 
And as all féasted our winsome May 
Charmed every chill of constraint away; 
And for one sweet hour these guests, I am 
sure, 
Forgot they were lame and blind and poor, 
That their lot was hard and their lives were 
bleak, 
Such bright smiles flashed o’er each lip and 
cheek. 
And methought at this festal board of ours 
I saw the Lord Jesus sit. 





A GRAND WEDDING. 


BY ADELAIDE §8. HILL. 





I map been sent down to Grandmother's 
that summer, while Father and Mother 
were in Europe. I had never been away 
from home alone before, and was rather 
homesick until Rob came down to spend 


his vacation. Even then I was afraid I was, 


going to be; for he was just the age when 
boys consider themselves so much superior 
to girls and pride themselves upon it. I 
tbink he was rather inclined to plague me; 
but Grandmother came to my aid, and after 
that we got along nicely. Rob found some 
new amusement every day. I remember I 
thought him a remarkable boy, to be able to 
think up so many plays. We rode home 
from the fields on the hay ; we hunted hen’s 
rests; we picked berries; we drove the 
cows home from pasture; we made boats; 
we went to mill with Grandfather. All this 
on pleasant days; and rainy weather we 
resorted to the garret, where the treasures 
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of half a century were stored. We seemed 
to have exhausted the list of amusements, 
until one day I happened to think we never 
had made use of Grandmother’s cats. 

It came about in this way. Belinda Paige 
was over spending the afternoon with 
Grandmother; and I heard her telling about 
& grand wedding that was to take place at 
the Squire’s, the next week. Belinda was 
one of those persons who, having met with 
a “disappointment” in youth, bear about 
the evidences ever after. She could give 
you a minute account of every wedding or 
funeral that had taken place in the village 
for the last twenty-five years. Weddings 
were her special grievance. 

“Grand wedding at the Squire’s, next 
week, Miss Thompson,” said Belinda, in a 
heart-rending tone. ‘‘Twenty loaves of 
wedding-cake! Just think of it! All 
frosted, too! They’d better save the 
money, and give itto them poor tenants of 
his. Laury Ann Canfield told me there 
were to be five bridesmaids, all in white 
gowns.” 

I did not stop to hear the rest of her 
story, but ran out to find Rob. I had got 
an idea, and must tell it tohim. Now we 
would have anew play. We would havea 
grand wedding too. Rob wasin the wood- 
shed, constructing another ship to add to 
the already large fleet that had been 
wrecked on Little Pond. Somehow Rob's 
ships always keeled over and went down, 
like the ‘‘ Royal George.” 

**Oh! Rob, let’s have a wedding,” said I. 

‘*A what?’ he queried, still intent upon 
his work. 

“A wedding, Rob; you know. Marry 
somebody to somebody else.” 

**T don’t see how we can,” picking up 
nail from the floor. ‘‘I can’t be married 
to you, because you're my cousin; and ’'m 
sure I won’t marry Old Belinda Paige.” 
This last very emphatically. ‘* Every one 
else in the house is married.” 

“*T don’t mean a truly wedding, Rob; 
but. a play one,” I replied. ‘* We will marry 
the cats.” 

‘* Marry the cats? Let’s see you catch 
them first.” 

“You can catch them, Rob. Please do. 
Take them upin the shed chamber, and 
I'll get some things to dress them in,” I 
continued. ‘‘ We'll have a real nice time. 
Please do, Rob”—seeing that he hardly ap- 
preciated the ‘‘ real nice time.” 

‘* Well, I'll do as you say,” he answered. 
I go home to-morrow morning, and I want 
to leave @ good impression with all friends,” 
bowing condescendingly to his little cousin. 

So off Rob started in search of the 
pussies, whistling ‘‘ The girl I left behind 
me” as he went, while I went to the bouse 
for the wedding feast and garments. I 
procured a slice of gingerbread for wed- 
ding-cake, a spoonful of sugar with which 
to frost it, and a saucer of milk. A search 
in the rag-bag secured to me a green barege 
veil and an old black silk handkerchief. I 
then hurried to the shed chamber, where I 
found Rob, with the five cats tied up in an 
empty meal-bag, singing a new version of 
Saint Ives: 

“In each sack were five cats.” 

“T’ye caught them at last. But didn’t I 
have a fine chase?” 

As a rule, Grandmother’s cats were well- 
behaved animals; but they were not used 
to such close confinement, and made known 
their disapproval so heartily that Rob was 
glad to release them. 

‘‘Now we must get some wedding pres- 
ents,” I said. 

‘‘T’'m sure I don’t see what you can give 
cats,” Rob replied. 

‘‘ Why, rats and mice, and—and lots of 
good things to eat. That’s what you would 
want if you were going to be married.” 

Rob understood me, for there never was 
a boy who liked ‘‘ good things to eat” any 
better than he. We left the pussies in the 
chamber and went-~in search of mice, two 
of which we foundin the trap. Rob caught 
six grasshoppers as his present, I said 
“No; for they make kitties poor, and Grand- 
ma wouldn’t liké it.” Sohe contented him- 
self with arranging a huge bouquet of sor- 
rel blossoms and white-weed. 

Before proceeding to the wedding festivi- 
ties I must tell you something about these 
cats. There were five of them. Jeanie 
Deans, the mother of Fiossy Whitefoot, 
was the oldest. She came from England, 





when a kitten, on a ship commanded by 
my great-uncle. I always had a great rev- 
erence for that cat. -Great-uncles were such 
terrible creatures, and this cat lived with 
mine once. All these cats had met with 
some kind of wonderful adventure. Victoria 
Regia, when a kitten, had fallen into the well, 
and had been fished out in the ‘‘ old oaken 
bucket.” Her two children rejoiced in the 
renowned appellations of Napoleon and 
Josephine Bonaparte. Nap was always 
having 8 battle with some member of the 
feline household. He had even trespassed 
on the neighbors’ gardens in order to grati- 
fy his thirst for war. Josephine was al- 
ways under some one’s feet, and if one sat 
down in a rocking-chair one was sure to 
hear a terrible cry upon the first movement 
of the rockers. We children liked Flossy 
Whitefoot best, she was such a little pet. 
So we decided that she should be bride and 
Napoleon groom, Josephine acting as 
bridesmaid. 

Wearranged the wedding presents on the 
table, and I arrayed Flossy in the green 
barege veil and Nap in the neckerchief, 
after which I shut them in the closet until 
Josephine was ready. Her costume was 
simple, being merely my white muslin 
apron tied around her neck. At first it 
trailed very gracefully behind her; but 
when she discovered the strings under her 
chin she began to play with them, and soon 
spoiled her effective costume. The two 
mothers, being comfortably seated on 
empty cheese-boxes, were allowed to attend 
the wedding in their everyday clothes. 
The ceremony was performed in the most 
approved manner—Rob reading his service 
from an Ayer’s Almanac. It was neces- 
sarily short and somewhat interrupted, for 
Nap would insist on jumping on the table 
and Flossy was decidedly uncomfortable 
under her bridal veil. For the wedding 
ring we substituted blue neck-ribbons. 
‘**Blue means true, you know; and as long 
as these ribbons last you must be true to 
one another, kitties.” 

After this wise concluding remark we 
parteok of the wedding feast, giving the 
cats the milk and eating the gingerbread 
ourselves. Then we presented Nap and 
Flossy with a mouse apiece. They seemed 
to appreciate this part of the “play” as 
well as any, and the other pussies would 
have been glad of a share of the treat. 


“The order of exercises having been 


completed at this place, we will now take 


the happy couple on their bridal tour,” 
said Rob, in most solemn tones. 

I looked up in astonishment from my 
last piece of gingerbread. Rob had begun 
the play reluctantly, and now he suggested 
a continuation of which I had not thought. 

“Where will we go?” I asked, my 
mouth so full I could hardly speak. 

“*Clear your mouth, take Flossy, and 
follow me” was his only reply. 

When Rob took that way of talking [ 
always obeyed, if it led me over juniper 
bushes barefoot, for it seemed to me he 
must be a remarkable boy to talk in that 
tone. He captured Nap and we started for 
Little Pond. Arriving there, Rob helped 
me into a boat that was fastened to the 
shore. From that we stepped into one in 
the pond, and from that to another. By 
moving this about, we contrived to reach 
one quite a distance from land. 

“ We'll let our bride and groom play go 
to Europe,” said Rob, rocking the boat. 

“Don’t rock the boat so hard,” I said, 
“or you will get it unfastened.” I was 
really quite alarmed, not being used to life 
on the water. 

‘* Why, you know we must have a storm 
at sea to muke the play go right” was my 
only consolation. 

**]T guess we shall have a real storm be- 
fore long, any way. Look, Rob, see those 
clouds. I know it will rain before long.” 

He said “ No.” In this instance my “ re- 
markable boy” was mistaken, for soon the 
first few drops before the heavier shower 
began to descend. We had moved the boat 
about so much that several moments were 
consumed in getting it into such 8 position 
that we could step from itinto the next 
one, and so to the shore. It was accom- 
plished at last, in the midst of the pouring 
rain, After reaching the shore, we had 
quite a walk before us;so on the way we 
planned to get up to our rooms, change our 
clothes, and say nothing about our adyen- 
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ture, Alas) there in the back door stood 
Belinda Paige, . 

‘Land sakes! whatever have you two 
children been up to now? Where bave you 
been?” she asked. ‘Mis’ Thompson, do 
come here and see these children. They 
look for all the world like drownded rats.” 

Grandma hastened from the sitting-room 
and Katy, the housemaid, from the kitchen, 
and then such a score of questions. These 
were not answered as satisfactorily as we 
could have desired, for Grandma never 
allowed us on the pond alone. We were 
both hurried to our respective rooms and 
sent supperless to bed. I think Grandma 
added the hardest punishment of all when 
she sent Belinda Paige up-stairs with a 
bowl of hot ginger tea. I’ve always hated 
hot ginger tea ever since. But I drank it. 
How couid I do otherwise, with Belinda 
standing over me? 

After she had gone and I was nearly 
asleep, I heard a whisper at my door: 

“Tsay!” 

‘*That you, Rob?” 

“Yes. Had any ginger tea?” 

“Ugh! Yes.” 

“T think it’s too bad. We didn’t mean 
anything. ButI say, you ain’t mad with 
me?” 

‘*No, Rob.” 

‘* Good-night.” 

‘* Good-night.” 

ca 


DAVID AND SOLOMON. 


BY MARY W. GREELY. 








DEakR little bright eyes, I am not going 
to tell you about King David, the man 
after God’s own heart, the beloved and 
gifted Psalmist of Israel; nor about Solo- 
mon the wise and royal preacher, who has 
left us so rich a legacy of wisdom in the 
Book of Proverbs. 

Iam going to give youa peep at quite 
another David and Solomon, a great many 
degrees lower in the scale of God’s creation, 
but who are both of them, nevertheless, 
kings too after a fashion and tn a domain 
all their own. 

David and Solomon are brothers. Their 
home is the beautiful country (not many 
miles from the busy Hub), and they exer- 
cise their royal rights overa green little 
corner of catdom with much wisdom and 
justice, and I doubt not all their kingdom 
love them. 

David means beloved, and this royal 
puss is well-named; for seldom can you find 
a more amiable and loveable little creature 
or one more petted and caressed and priv- 
ileged. He wears a coat of purest Maltese, 
unrelieved by a single touch of white, from 
the tip of his dainty nose to the end of bis 
frolicsome tail. A collar clasps his little 
neck, telling his master’s name and resi- 
dence; and what dismay would reign in 
the family circle should this household pet 
be missing from its midst. 

David is not afraid of strangers and 
treats them with familiarity the first time 
be sees them. It was in the summer that I 
made his acquaintance, when I went to 
spend the day with his mistress, at her 
beautiful home. As we approached the 
house a handsome Maltese cat looked down 
upon us from the broad door-steps; and as 
we rang the bell he rubbed his glossy coat 
against us and stood waiting to follow our 
lead into the house. At the dioner-table, 
scratch, scratch, pull, pull, jump! came 
David upon my shoulder, and settled him- 
self comfortably to watch the progress of 
events. Gladly he accepted my offer of a 
piece of ham, and even bread and butter, 
and gracefully held the fork while he dain- 
tily took the morsels between his royal teeth. 
Noone could plead more bewitchingly for 
**more,” and it was quite impossible to 
refuse the beseeching eyes and the eager 
paws, which every now and then gave a 
gentle reminder of their owner’s presence, 

After the royal pussy’s appetite had been 
satisfied, his mistress brought out a paper of 
catnip and laid it softly down upon the 
floor. The instant David caught sight of it 
he gave a spring which would surely make 
you think he was possessed with a spirit of 
divination. With one tossof his facile paw 


tents over the carpet. And then what a 
grand time he had, rolling and tumbling 
and sniffing in the savory fragrance. He 





held high carnival for awhile, reveling iu 








he upset the paper and scattered its con- 
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the dire confusion which he had created 
and cutting up antics which only pussies 
who have taken leave of their sober senses 
eculd indulge in, At last the spell was 
broken, the fascination of the fragrant weed 
was gone, and David, sober and demure, 
walked off in search of new scenes to con- 
quer. 

We inquired for Solomon, whom we had 
beard spoken of as the personification of 
catly wisdom and propriety. ‘‘Sure and 
you cannot expect to find Solomon about 
at this time of the day,” said Bridget. 
“¢ And what would he be doing about here 
now?” 

Then the story of Solomon’s peculiarities 
came out, While he is never known to be 
away from home morning or night, it isa 
most difficult thing to find him in the mid- 
dle of the day. Then he is wandering 
through neighboring farmyards, watching 
for stray birds and mice, which often make 
a savory meal for the warty puss. He is a 
very wise cat, as his name indicates, and 
very peaceable; but he keeps his wisdom 
within closed doors and only on great occa- 
sions shows glimpses of the wonders of the 
treasure-house witbin. 

One such occasion I will tell you about. 


One evening the dear old solemn puss did 
not appear at the usual time and no cries of 
‘Solomon! Solomon!” could bring him. 
For many days and nights he was miss- 
ing from his cosy home, and it began to be 
feared that some person, mischievously or 
wickedly inclined, had deliberately broken 
the sixth or eighth commandment and made 
away with the household pet. 

At last, after long days of absence, he 
walked in one evening, in his grave and dig- 
nified way, and looked up in his mistress’s 
faceasif tosay: ‘“‘I have got home at 
last. But it did take me a long time.” 
From different sources his friends learned 
the story of his wanderings. It seems he 
was stolen and carried in a basket in the 
steam-cars over a strange roadtwenty miles 
from home. Then he was released from 
his prison and allowed to roam at large. 
But no more discontented puss ever lived 
than Solomon. He missed his own beauti- 
ful home, with its cosy nooks and corners; 
he missed his frolicsome brother and all the 
many friends, human and feline, that he 
had left behind. This place was not his 
home, and it surely should not become so. 
And he forthwith put all his busy wits to 
work and formed a plan, which no sooner 
was made than he began to carry it out. 
It was simply this: to find his home, if such 
a thing were possible for a cat todo. And 
he set out immediately on his unknown 
journey. Many days and nights of walking 
and hunting and guessing and exploring it 
was before he found himself in the well- 
known yard, among familiar objects. And 
was there ever a happier creature in the 
world than Solomon then? 

Our curiosity to see the wise little fur 
coat was gratified later in the day. We were 
statiding by the western window, looking at 
the lovely view which stretched itself 
before us, ‘‘over the hills and far away,” 
the golden radiance of the sun’s good-night 
smile as it kissed the landscape for the last 
time. Gently I felt my dress pulled, as if 
by baby fingers. I turned and saw a grave 
and gray little body gazing at me with a 
curious look of impatience or perhaps 
curiosity in his eyes, as much as to say, 
‘* Why will you monopolize the window? 
If there is anything interesting out of doors, 
I want to see it.” And then deliberately 
he placed his fore-paws upon the lower 
pane of the window, which reached to the 
floor, and surveyed the scene. Solomon, 
the wise, the peaceable, is somewhat larger 
than David, the beloved, and is several 
years his senior. Perhaps these added 
years account somewhat for the slowness 
and dignity of his carriage. His coat of 
long and silky hair has numerous touches 
of gray mingled with the Maltese, and his 
soft eyes have a wise und gentle look, a 
true index of the quiet nature behind them. 

We were watching the graceful motions 
of some gold fish which flitted bere and 
there, to and fro, through the clear water of 
their prison home, when, without a mo- 
ment’s warning, jump came David right 
into my lap. Such familiarity would not 
under all circumstances have been excus- 
able; but, remembering his good-natured 
frolics for our amusement, I forgave his 
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impoliteness and allowed him to settle him- 
self fora nap. One of David's strong char- 
acteristics is his liking for the high places 
of the earth. He will not condescend to a 
low estate. Nothing can induce him to sit 
or lie on the floor, if a higher position can 
possibly be found, A lady’s lap is his 
paradise; but, if he canuot find one willing 
to hold him, he will make easy-chair or 
lounge serve him, instead. If these are not 
available, a hard board table or common 
wooden chair will be taken possession of, 
as preferable in every way to so lowly a 
place as the floor. 

The mistress of these royal brothers has 
a beautiful conservatory of flowers and 
plants, and over them suspended in mid-air 
alovely pure white dove spreads bis wings. 
Strange that David and Solomon should not 
have discovered that there is no life in the 
beautiful bird; but they have not. It 
possesses a wonderful charm for them, and 
they sit and watch it with longing eyes. If 
we could peep intothe place where pussy 
cats keep their thoughts, we might find 
something like this: ‘‘ What a charming 
bird that is! Why will it insist upon stay- 
ing up there so high? If it only would 
come down near enough for us to reach it.” 
But no wishes can bring the lovely creature 
within reach of the wistful paws, which 


fairly ache to bury themselves in the delicate 


flesh. 

The fame of David and Solomon has 
gone out far and near, into all the neighbor- 
ing farm-yards, and they are acknowledged 
leaders in the colony of cats which make 
the region round about their home musical. 
They hold sway too in the family circle, 
as you may have guessed, and it would be 
hard to convince any one of its members 
that more wonderful or loveable little pets 
could be found in all the world than their 
kingships, David and Solomon. 





Selections. 


THE KING OF THE CANNIBAL 
ISLANDS. 
(Tune, *‘ Malbrouk.”’) 


Tue King of the Cannibal Islands 

Decided to conquer some dry lands, 

So he marched over valleys and highlands 
With twenty-four cannibal braves ; 
With two dozen man-eating knaves, 
All bungry 88 60 many graves, 

He skirmished through earthlands and sky- 


lands, 
Defiant of weather and waves. 


He came to Atlantis the Holy, 
Whose people were lamb-like and lowly, 
Though growing a touch roly-poly 
And languid in fasting and prayers; 
They fasted while sleeping, like bears, 
And preyed fu their Vanity Fairs, 
And walked in the narrow way slowly, 
Mach cumbered with Beelzebub’s wares, 


Then followed a wonderful battle ; 
Good lack ! how the weapons did rattle } 
The women, the children, the cattle 
Took part in the desperate strife ; 
They carried the war to the knife; 
With slaughter Atlantis was rife; 
About it the Muses will prattle 
ile Providence granteth them life, 


The Cannibals turned out the winners, 
They made twenty-five hearty 
They gobbled the saints and the sinners 
And put all Atlantis to sack ; 
They swallowed white, yellow, and black, 
The hungriest, greediest pack 
Of robbers and pickers and skinners 
That ever sent region to wrack. 


Henceforth they were chiefs of the nation, 
And lived by relief legislation ; 
They served up a bill for collation, 

And fattened a law like a beast; 
. Their appetites daily increased ; 

A lunch was a patent, at least ; 
While railroads and steam navigation 

Scarce furnished the joints for a feast. 

—J. W. Dz Forest, in Scribner for March. 
rr 


AN INTERVIEW WITH MACAU- 


. 


“ Duvep yesterday with Lord Holland. 
Came very late and found a vacant place 
between Sir George Robinson and a com- 
mon-looking man in black. As soon as I 
had time to look at my neighbor, I began to 
speculate (as one usually does) as to who 
he might be; and, as he did not for some 
time open his lips, except to eat, I settled 
that he was some obscure man of letters or 
of ee ae ae acholera doctor. In 
a short time conversation turned upon 
early and late education, and Lord Holland 
said. he had always that self- 
educated men were peculiarly conceited 
and arrogant and apt to look down upoe 
the generality of mankind from their being 
ignorant of much other people kuew. 

ot ha been at public schools, are 
unio of the course of general educa- 
tion. My neighbor observed he 








| thought the most remarkable example of 


self-education. was that of Alfieri, who had 
reached the age of thirty without having 
acquired any accomplishment save that of 
driving, and who was so i nt 
of his own language that he had 
to learn it like a child, beginning 
with elementary books. Lord Holland 
quoted Julius Cesar and Scaliger as ex- 
amples of late education, said that the ‘lat- 
ter had been wounded and that he had been 

married and commenced learning Greek the 
same day; when my neighbor remarked ‘that 
he supposed his learniug Greek was not an 
instantaneous act, like that of his marriage.’ 
This remark and the manner of it gave me 
the notion that he was a dull fellow; for it 
came out in a way which bordered on the 
Tidictlous, so as to excite something like a 
Sueer. I wasa liltle surprised to hear him 
continue the thread of the conversation (from 
Scaliger’s wound, and to talk of Loyola hav- 
ing been wounded at Pampeluna. I won- 
dered how he happened to know anything 
about Loyola’s wound. Having thus settled 
my opinion, I went on eating my dinner; 
when Aukland,who was sitting opposite me. 

addressed my neighbor: ‘Mr. Macaulay, will 
you drink a glass of wine? I thought I 
should have dropped off my chair. It was 
Macaulay, the man I bad been so long most 
curious to see and to hear, whose genius, 
eloquence, astonishing knowledge, and 
diversified talents have excited my wonder 
and admiration for such a length of time; 
and here I had been sitting next to him, 

hearing him talk, and setting him down for 
a dull fellow. I felt as if he could have 
read my thought, and the perspiration burst 
from every pore of my face; and yet it was 
impossible not to be amused at the idea. 
It was not till Macaulay stood up that I was 
aware of all the vulgarity and ungainliness 
of his appearance. Not a ray of- intellect 
beams from his countenance. A lump of 
more ordinary clay never enclosed a power- 
ful mind and lively imagination. e had 
a cold and sore throat, the latter of which 
occasioned a constant contraction of the 
thorax, making him appear as if in mo- 
mentary danger of a fit. His manner 
struck me as not pleasing; but it was not 
assuming, unembarrassed, yet not easy, 
unpolished, yet pot coarse. There was no 
kind of usurpation of the conversation, no 
tenacity as to opinion or facts, no assump- 
tion of superiority; but the variety and 
extent of his information were soon appar- 
ent, for, whatever subject was touched upon, 
he evinced the utmost familiarity with it, 
Quotation, illustration, anecdote seemed 
ready in his hands for every topic.”— 
Greville Memoirs. 


ee : 
A CHURCH FAIR IN CHINA. 


TueE Missionary, published by the South- 
ern Presbyteriau Church, describes a church 
fair in China as follows: 

“ The object was to raise money to re- 
build a temple belonging to the Tauist sect, 
just inside of one of the city gates—a _ tem- 
ple which had been destroyed by the Taep- 
ings. With this view a Tauist priest an- 
nounced that he would stand for seven 
days and seven nights without food or 
water ina ‘nail-cage’ set in the temple 
grounds; or, at least—and this was the im- 
portant part—he would stand until all the 
locks which shut him in were bought off. 
The nail-cage is a sortof narrow box, bare- 
ly large enough to allow a man to stand 
erect, made of boards set on the inside with 
nails, so that the occupant, whichever way 
he turns, must come in contact with the 
nails. On the appointed day the would-be- 
considered devotee entered the cage. The 
four sides were sealec up, the boards being 
so Sfranged that a his feet, which 
were shod in thick sandals, could be seen 
standing on the nails. Then the sides 
were fastened together with a great number 
of small padlocks, Of these padlocks one 
was made of gold, two were made of silver, 
and the remainder were brass. When the 
priest was thus shut in, bis fellow-priests 
throughout the city began a great beating 
of drums and ing of bells to incite the 
people to succor their devoted brother. As 
soon as all the locks were bought off he 
could be released; and, of course, it became 
a work of great merit to buy a lock. 
Crowds flocked to the temple grounds 
and the sale of the locks was not slow. 
Who that had money could refrain from 
giving help to loose a soul from the pains 
of a visible purgatory? The brass locks 
sold at prices varying Sou) five to twenty 
dollars; the silver locks brought each five 
hundred dollars; and at last, on the fifth 
day, the gold lock, which was, if the ex- 
pression be allowable, the key of the posi- 
tion, was p for the round sum of 
one thousand Mexican dollurs, and the 
devoted man came forth from his cage. 
The sum realized from this trick we under- 
stand was about five thousand dollars.” 

Re 


Tae modern sculptor bas a hard time of 
it with his portrait statues, it must be con- 
fessed. Whatis he to do? Shall he dress 
a gentleman as he finds him; go back to 
the toga; or go further back still, to the 
altogether natural man? Or shail he com- 
promise with a cloak or Peneapeeet as in 
the case of the Saviour of his Country, ex- 





pee his yirtues in Union Square? 
ve the same trouble in Enginod as here, 
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vide Wm. B. Scott. For centuries, he says, 
the portrait statues of their kings appeared 
in the Roman cuirass, with bare arms and 
knees, and their statesmen in the chlamys 
and toga, . “ One last step only was want- 
ing to adopt the ideal antique and abandon 
clothing altogether; and this was very 
nearly accomplished toward the close of 
last-century. Canova’sstatue of Napoleon, 
now in Apsley House, is absolutely naked ; 
and the statue to Samuel Jobnson,in St. 
Paul's, is almost undressed, the single loose 
covering being thrown so as to be only 
useful for the sculptor’s supposed artistic 
purposes—a ludicrous spectacle in a simply 
rational point of view, the stout old gentle- 
man, as he leans his bead on his hand, in 
his nakedness, seeming to be saying to him- 
self: ‘ What a sad case things have come to 
with me at last, standing before the public 
in a state of nature.’” 

It is a matter of tradition that the statue 
of Washington, by Greenough, in the 
grounds of the Capitol, at Wasbington, is 
saying, as plain as gesture and countenance 
can say: ‘‘ My sword is by my side and my 
clothes are in the Patent Office,” toward 
which he points with majestic modesty. — 
er for March. 





.... What can be more startling than to see 
a delicate and fascinating young lady with a 
long train, suddenly turn around, without 
giving the unsuspecting individual behind her 
any warning whatever, gently stoop, reach 
back with her right foot and kick desperately ? 
She is going to crose the strect, and is merely 
switching off ber train for the new direction. 





PIANO-FORTES. 


NILSSON. I shall take every opportunity to 
recommend and praise your in- 
struments. 

For the last six years Ph a 
have mmy choice for the Con- 
cert-room and my own house. 

Your Uprights are extraordinary 
instruments and deserve their 
great success. 

Ihave used the Pianos of every 
celebrated maker, but give yours 
the preference over all, 

Your Pianos astonish me. I have 
never yet seen any Pianos which 

yours. 

Madame Parepa called your Pt- 
ano the finest in the United 
States. I fully endorse that opin- 
ion. They have no Rival any 


where. 
Prices reasonable. Terms easy. 


WAREROOMS: 


Fifth Av., cor. Sixteenth St., N.Y. 


R, BELL’S Prescription for Consumption 
—Balisam of Diptze Mess. 


KELLOGG. 


LUCCA, 


PATTI. 


STRAUSS, 


WEHLI. 





secret of my great success in treating CONSUMPTION for 
the last forty years. Try it. Sold by all wholesale 
druggists in Chicago. 


LARGEST STOCK OF TYPE. PRESSES, 
Boxwovd, Pattern Letters, and Printing Office Para- 
hernalia at VANDERBURGH, WELLS Co., corner 
Fulton and Dutehsts., N. Y. N. B.—Inks and Bronzes 











SOMETHING 
NEW. 


COLLINS’ VOLTAIC 
POROUS PLASTER. 


A perfect rete oy self acting Electro-Galvante 
Roitery, combined with the celebrated Porous Plaster, 
Marvellously effective, when all other remedies fail, in 
eumatism, Neuralgia, Sciatica, Lumbago, Paralysis, 
eak and Lame Back or Side, 1 Complaint, Hi 
ase, Spinal Affections, Weak and Sore Lungs, an 
all Lameness, Soreness, Weakness, Numbness, and Nern 
yo ins and Aches. Price, 5) Cents. Sold by all 
Progeite. Mailed free on receipt of price. Try One, 
eeks & Potter, Prop’rs, 176 Washington St., Boston. 

















SVT CHALLENGE WASHER 


Best and cheapest. In use 10 
years. 50,000 sold. Never fail 
to sell and please. SENT ON 
TRIAL anywhere, to be return 
ed at our expense and money re 
funded if they fail, after six week? 
use, to give ENTIRE SATIS. 
FACTION. Will do washing for eight persons in 





one hour, with light labor and no wear to the clothes. 
AGENTS WANTED.—They average daily profita 
$10 per day. Send for Circulars. 
8. W. PALMER & CO., Auburn, N.Y. 
ot Pubjic Betlaten oad Bien es 
ublic Bu rivat id 
a. H and Le Preseur M Steam. 


ater a owe e 
ly safe, noiseless ; the most agreeable, com- 
; most —— = 
sible in family ecomomy OF fo a. c safety. 
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cinnati Industrial Expositions for Wo! tt 


BEST 
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Habit Cured. 


Cured at home; no publicity. Dr. ¥F. RSH’ 
Specialty. home; Pd rent kn At 4AM 1 
testimonials like the following: 
aan thank God that I have never taken f dose of 

ne began your treatment. I am 

he cured, 3 to you, sir, and to 
Bike solved th a ‘tautshellos bor 

our and or 15 years o 


A Fala, Gnetanat Okie Ca a 


sciake 
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Financial. 


A FLUCTUATING CURRENCY. 


Ong of the prime functions of money is 
to compute, measure, and express the val- 
ues involved in the daily exchanges of 
business. It may not always be the me- 
dium actually used in effecting these ex- 
changes; but, whether it is so or not, it is 
the standard to which their value is re- 
ferred and by which it is measured. All 
the transactions of trade, with the single 
exception of direct barter, are reckoned in 
money. Book accounts, bonds and mort- 
gages, due bills, promissory notes, bills of. 
exchange, and bank-checks refer to money 
as the sole standard of expressing the val- 
ues which they set forth. What the debtor 
owes his creditor is measured by this stand- 
ard, 

It is obvious at sight that the character of 
that which is thus used as the index and 
standard of all values is a most material 
question in its relation to trade. It vitally 
affects every one of the numberless trans- 
actions which are occurriog by thousands 
and millions every day. Whether the 
standard itself be as uniform and fixed as 
it is possible to make any index of values, 
or constantly changing and fluctuating by 
being one thing to-day and another thing 
to-morrow, thus expressing very different 
values at different periods, is very far from 
being immaterial to the interests of the 
people. That on which their contracts 
are based and which defines what these 
contracts mean is the thing which they 
call a ‘‘ dollar,” considered as the unit of 
value. They refer to it, whether they actu- 
ally use it or not, in every instance of mak- 
ing exchanges. And if this dollar be a 
paper dollar, subordinate to the gold dollar 
and measured thereby, and because not 
convertible into it rising and falling in its 
value from time to time as compared with 
the true standard; and if, still further, this 
paper dollar be the only dollar in common 





use, then it is manifest at sight that all / 


contracts and all business transactions par- 
take of the fluctuation and uncertainty of 
the medium through which they are com- 
puted. The values involved are uncertain 
values by reason of the uncertainty of the 
medium. Business becomes largely a mere 
game of chance, of which the gains of one 
party are of necessity an injury to some 
other party or parties. 

If, for example, a man stipulates to pay a 
given sum of money in paper currency at a 
future day, and if this currency, owing to 
its fluctuating character, undergoes a 
marked change of value between the time 
of the stipulation and that of fulfillment, 
then this change will work a serious in- 
jury to either the debtor or the creditor. 
So, too, if the importer buys foreign goods 
on time which must be paid for in gold, 
then if when he sells those goods paper 
currency has changed in value as compared 
with gold, he makes a profit or suffers a loss 
according to the character of this change. 
If the premium on gold goes upin the 
meantime, he loses; and if it goes down, he 
gains. He has not merely the ordinary 
riske of trade, but the extraordinary one 
which grows out of speculation in gold. 
The amount of currency which it will take 
to procure the gold he needs to pay for his 
goods and pay the duties on them depends 
upon the course of this speculation—a 
question that he can never determine be- 
forehand. 

These illustrations are sufficient to show 
the intrinsic evils of a currency system 
that contains in itself the element of varia- 
bleness and fluctuation as to value. It is 
an uncertain index with which to interpret 
contracts and a changing basis on which to 
conduct business. Itis manifestly the in- 
terest of every class, with the single excep- 
tion of those who speculate on the fluctu- 
ation of prices, to restore our currency sys- 
tem to the specie standard, which of all 
others is the least variable, and which, 
moreover, is the standard of the commer- 
cial world. Our currency will never be 
right until the money in which we compute 

domestic values is commercial money—that 
is to say, money among the nations with 
which we trade, 


- THE INDEPENDENT. 


Fusurance. 


EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


Our readers will not fail to notice the 
annual statement of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society of the United States, 
which is published in another column. 
The directors and the policyholders of the 
company are to be congratulated upon the 
splendid exbibit made in this statement. 
No institution of the kind, it is believed, 
has attained such a substantial position ina 
like period of time. The assets reach, in 
round numbers, twenty-six million dollars, 
and are securely invested in bonds and 
mortgages, United States and New York 
State stocks, and other equally good in- 
terest-bearing securities. The annual in- 
come from premiums and interest is close 
upon ten million dollars. After including 
among its liabilities the sum required 
by law and custom to be reserved for 
the payment of claims as they mature, the 
Society has asurplus of over three million 
six hundred thousand dollars. Outof this 
amount a large dividend will be made dur- 
ing the year to the policyholders. The new 
business of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society during the year 1874, notwithstand- 
ing the almost unprecedented depression in 
trade, was thirty-four million dollars. 
When it is remembered that since 1859, 
the date of the organization of this com- 
pany, upward of ninety life insurance 
companies have been organized, and that 
more than sixty of these have passed out of 
existence, the public will see the import- 
ance of selecting, for their insurance, com- 
panies which, like the Equitable, can show 
a clean balance-sheet, ample surplus funds, 
and a flourishing business. 
a 


THE “SPECTATOR” FIRE CHART. 


Tue fire chart of the Spectator Com- 
pany for the year ended January ist, 1875, 
has just been published, setting forth the 
condition of the New York joint-stock fire 
insurance companies... The cash capital, 
gross assets, income, expenditures, liabil- 
ities, surplus, and risks of each company 
are given in detail. The whole number of 
companies in the state is one hundred and 
two. Their aggregate cash capital amounts 
to $26,307,020 and their gross assets on the 
ist of January, 1875, to $56,104,168. Their 
risks written during the year 1874 were 
$3,029,543,354, and the amount at risk on 
the 1st of January, 1875, was $2,859,750, 127, 
The income for 1874 was as follows: net 
cash fire premiums, $23,619,415; net cash 
marine and inland premiums, $735,470; total 
cash receipts $27,738,144. The expenditures 
for the year were as follows: fire losses, 
$9,016,463 ; marine and fnland losses, $579,- 
107; dividends to stockholders, $3,235,221; 
total expenditures, $21,492,883. The liabil- 
ities, January ist, 1875, were as follows: 
adjusted and unadjusted claims and unpaid 
losses, $1,417,796; reinsurance fund as per 
New York standard, $13,154,451; total lia- 
bilities, exclusive of reinsurance, capital, 
and profit scrip, $1,726,021; total liabilities, 
including reinsurance, profit scrip, and cap- 
ital, $41,642,884. The surplus, January 1st, 
1875, was as follows: surplus over liabil- 
ities, exclusive of profit scrip and reinsur- 
ance, $28,064,149; surplus over all liabil- 
ities, including reinsurance, capital, and 
profit scrip, $14,492,364; surplus over lia- 
bilities, including reinsurance and capital, 
$14,927,052. 

The percentage of net assets to risks in 
force January ist, 1875, varies in different 
companies from less than one per cent, up 
to 5.60 per cent. The per centage of fire 
losses paid to net cash fire premiums re- 
ceived also largely varies in the different 
cempanies. In one company it was as high 
as 88 percent., in another 83 per cent., in 
most of the companies below 50 per cent., 
and in a few companies below 10 per cent. 
In one company there was no loss during 
the whole year, while its total cash receipts 
amounted to $35,451, against total expend- 
itures of $14,197. 

The total expenditurea of all the com- 
panies, including fire losses, marine and 
inland losses, and dividends to stockhold- 
holders for 1874 were $21,492,883, while 
the total cash receipts were $27,788,144, 








showing an excess of receipts to the amount 


of $6,240,311. This presents a good aver- 
age for the year’s business. Nearly all the 
companies, besides paying a dividend to 
stockholders, were enabled to add to their 
surplus. 

A conspicuous feature evincive of the 
financial power of the insurance principle 
we have in the fact that the gross assets of 
one hundred and two companies, amount- 
ing in all to $56,104,168, were sufficient to 
carry $3,029,543,354 of risks during the 
year, and that during this period they were 
required to pay but $9,016,463 in fire 
losses. The net cash fire premiums which 
purchased the insurance on this immense 
aggregate of risks were $23,619,415. This 
sum was paid to make secure against loss 
by fire more than three billions of dollars. 
All insurance is based on the principle of 
averaging losses by dividing them among 
a large number of persons. Insurance 
companies are simply the working agents 
of this principle. 





INSURANCE. 
THE 


MUTUAL LIFE 





OF NEW YORK, 


144 & 146 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK, 


F. S. WINSTON, President, 


ASSETS SEVENTY-TWO MILLIONS 
OF DOLLARS. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
Vice-President, 


J. M. Stuart, Secretary. 
W. H. C. Barrier, Actuary. 


CONTINENTAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 
NOS. 22, 24 & 26 NASSAU ST., 


CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 





Policies Issued, 
68,500. 


ASSETS, 

$6,600,000. 
President, 

L. W. FROST. 





M. B. WYNKOOP, 
Secretary, 
J. P. ROGERS. 


Actuary, 
8. C. CHANDLER, JR. 


NEW JERSEY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


189 MARKET 8ST., NEWARK. 
J. H. STEDWELL, President. 
R. C. FROST, Vice-President. 
an. Wb si iivvece Hebcds 1,500,01 
Liabilities, rte eas ort “ieee $ 8 
OO te ET Bip hp FU 
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United States Life Insurance Co., 


Nos. 61. 262. 263. and 264 Broadway 
Corner Warren Street, 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS NEARLY $4,000,000. 


EOS ws REAR 
and TY IN 


AGEMENT, 
All forms af Life and Endowment Policies Issued. 
JOHN E. DE WITT, President. 











— M D, WHITING, Actuary. 


/ FIFTEENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


[February 25, 1875. 








OF THE 


EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


for the Year ending Dec. 31, 1874. 





Net Cash Assets Jan. 1, 1874.............000- $21,644,837 16 
INCOME. 
650,737 14 
$31,295,574 80 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Claims by deaths and 
matured endowments $1,948,362 36 
Dividends, surrender 
values, and annuities 2,868,039 84 
Dividend on capital, .., 7,797 00 
STB cha. sss ccenesscécen 99,151 62 
Commissions............ 396,368 71 
Expenses and reinsur- 
ONCE... se. ..cceeeececee - 880,411 30— 6,150,130 83 
IO os scSecces Sewegsinccnvihe sss $25,145,443 47 
Purchase, at a discount from their 
value, of commissions accruing 
ROUESOOE 5 o5a5 0s <dgpiicsapavevaees 454,930 80 


Net Cash Assets Dec. 31,1874..$24.690,512 67 


ASSETS. 


Bonds and mortgages. .$16,624,511 94 
Real estate in New 

York and Boston, and 

purchased under fore- 

GOWRTO. 5550058 ides. 3,931,451 05 
United States stocks 
and stocks authorized 
by the laws of the 
State of New York.. 
State stocks.. " 
Loans secured by 
United States and 
State and Municipal 


3,468,300 03 
82,341 83 


Oia sig apoxkaseaails 105,070 00 
Cash on hand in banks 
and other deposita- 
ries on interest........ 533,837 83— 24,690,512 67 
Interest and rents due 
andaccrued........... $184,761 71 
Premiums due and in 
| SPE rere 144,677 90 
Deferred premiums,.,, 769,788 71 
Balance of Agents’ ac- 
OCOURE, ..000..cccvcccces 192,016 45 1,291,244 77 


Total Assets Dec. 31st, 1874..$25,981,757 44 


New Business in 1874, 9,610 Policies, assuring 
$34,189,815. 
Outstanding Risks, $181,029,001. 
Total Liabilities, including Cap- 
ital Stock and Reserve for re- 
insurance of existing policies.....¢22,319,170 10 
Total Surplus over Legal Ree 
3,662,587 28 
From the undivided surplus of $3,662,587 2S the 
Society has declared a reversionary dividend, availa- 
ble on settlement of next annual premium, to partici- 
pating policies, proportionate to their contribution to 
surplus. 
The cash value of such reversion may be used in 
settlement of premium if the policyholder so elect. 
The valuation of the policies outstanding has been 
made on the American experience table, the legal 
standard of the State of New York. 


G. W. PHILLIPS 
J.G. VAN CISE, ' } Actuaries. 





We, the undersigned, have personally ex« 
amined in detail the assets, accounts, and 
business of the Society, and compared the 
result with the foregoing statement, which 
we hereby certify to be correct. 

BENNINGTON F. RANDOLPH, 
ROBERT BLISS, 

THOMAS A. CUMMINS, 
JAMES M. HALSTED, 
HENRY 8. TERBELL, 
PARKER HANDY, 

Special Committee of the Board of Directors, ap- 
pointed October 8th, 1874, to examine the assets 
and accounts at the close of the year, 

—o-— 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 


HENRY B. HYDE, JOHN A. STEWART, 
GEORGE T. ADEE, HENRY M. ALEXANDER 
GEORGE D.MORGAN, BENJ. WILLIAMSON, 
WILLIAM G. LAMBERT, ROBERT L. KENNEDY, 
HENRY A. HURLBUT, WILLIAM WALKER, 
HENRY Q. MARQUAND, HENRY DAY, 

JAMES LOW, WM. T. BLODGETT, 
JOHN AUCHINCLOSS, BENJAMIN E. BATES, 
HENRY F. SPAULDING, ASHBEL GREEN, 

JAS. W. ALEXANDER, WAYMAN CROW, 
HENRY 8. TERBELL, JAMES M. BEEBE, 
CHARLES J.MARTIN, STEPHEN H. PHILLIPS, 
THOMAS 8. YOUNG, THOMAS A, BIDDLE, 
THOMAS A.CUMMINS, THEODORE CUYLER, 
ROBERT BLISS, CYRUS W. FIELD, 
WILLIAM H. FOGG, GEORGE H. STUART, 
DANIEL D. LORD, JOHN J. DONALDSON, 
JAMES M. HALSTED, GEORGE G. KELLOGG, 
HORACE PORTER, SAMUEL W. TORREY, 
SIMEON FITCH, SAMUEL HOLMES, 

ED. W. LAMBERT, M.D., J. F, NAVARRO, 
BEN’T’N F.RANDOLPH, W. WHITEWRIGHT, Jr., 
ALANSON TRASK, JOHN J. McCOOK, 
JOHN T. MOORR, E, JUDSON HAWLEY, 
PARKER HANDY, ALEXANDER P. IRVIN, 
JOHN SLOANE, D. HENRY SMITH. 


HENRY B. HYDE, President. 

JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-President. 
SAMUEL BORROWE, Secretary. 

GEORGE W. PHILLIPS, Actuary. 
EDWARD W. LAMBERT, Medical Director. 
HENRY M, ALEXANDER, Counsel. 





HENRY DAY, Attorney. 
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OFFICE OF THE 


24th ANNUAL REPORT 
ATLANTIC may 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. M A N H A T T A N 


LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 


New YorK, January 25th, 1875, 
The Trustees, in conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its affairs on 
the 3lst December, 1874: 
8 received on Marine Ris! 


Premium: 3 from 
Ist Yauuer?, 1874, to 31st eraeere 1874. $6,512,086 21 
emiums on Poticies not marked off Ist 


SORUET Sy WUE 5.5. ovine ives Seb deec 0s evs ite 2,433,258 19 
Total amount of Marine Premiums........ $8,945,344 40 Nos, | 56 and 158 Broadway. 


a bm have been issued upon Lif 
sks, nor upon Fire R: i 
Risk eer uron Fi ire Risks di sconnected 


Premiums aiea “ofr from ist January, 


INCOME FOR THE YEAR 1874. 





1874, to 31st December, 1871......+.++++++ ++ "$6,150,071 58 For Premiums, Extra Premiums, ete..... $1,542,132 00 
Lose 8 paid curing the mame pet period.. +0 ae * Wow! Meareasy. 525. 6505. ehh Ab. 5, Ei 580,070 28 
urns 0 Temiums an ONSES......+ 3,6 
The Company has thefollowing Assets, viz: "” For Interest, ete., sccrued............ eveee 283,488 45 
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NEW YORK LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
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Amount of Net Cash Assets, Jan. 1, 1874. 
INCOME. 


Premiums and annuities.........ccccsccccecccccscecccce cece ces se$0, 414,454 77 
Interest received and aCcrucd.ece.csccscccccccccccevcvcseseeces 1,645,106 34— 


$24,430,879 32 


8,059,561 11 





$32,490,440 43 


DISBURSEMENTS. 


Dividends, purchased reversions, and returned premiums on 

canceled policies..............0.+ ehsiwdei tte eccccccccccsss 3,026,005 12 
Lie annuities, matured endowments,.and reinsurances........ 105,501 56 
Commissions, brokerages, and agency expenses................. 361,836 77 
Advertising and physicians’ fees..........-..ccescessees seeeece 79,457 35 
Taxes, office end Isw expenses, salaries, printing, etc............ 302,076 08 





5,844,663 92 
$27,145,777 51 





ASSETS. 


Cash in Trust Company, in bank, and on hand.................. $1,751,183 78 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks 

(market value $5 173,026 50)......ceccesccccecssessscveceecs 4,970,186 98 
pee re or er ee ey Te 
Bonds and mortgages (secured by real estate valued at more 

then double the amount loaned, buildings thereon insured 

for $15 193,251 and the policies assigned to the company as 


additional collateral security)......02.sseseeeees cocccceeess 16,828,955 14 
Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by tne company 
on these policies amounts to $3,918,537 57)............6+- - 910,049 14 
Quarterly and semi-annual premiums due subsequent to Jan. 1, 
Ai ancd naathas tana bhePNeattehhcnse a dhaenes decdatagasine 511,192 47 
Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and 
collection (estimated reserve on these policies $570,000, in- 
Cluded in liabilities).......ccccccccccccccccccccescccsccccccs 189,623 78 
seem GRO SIU. MOIEEN <a coccccomenccececannch acacenesesas 29,109 30 
Interest accrued, to Jan, 1, 18%... ccccccccccnccccoccccccecs wee «187,402 83 
—————- 827,145,777 51 
ADD. 
Excess of market value of securities Over COBt......cecseceeeesrecessecnseenceeseees $202,889 57 





Cash Assets, January Ist, 1875, - - - - $21,348,667 08 


Appropriated as follows: 


Adjusted losses, due subsequent to January Ist, 1875.......... $196,792 16 
Reported losses, awaiting proof, @tC.,........seeeeeceeeceeees de 174,168 74 
Reserved for reinsurance.on existing policies, participating 
insurance at four per cent. Carlisle net premium, non- 
participating at five per cent. Carlisle net premium........ 24,640,038 29 


Dividends outstanding. .......c.ssesscccscccccccccccccccsecrsee 152,948 84 $25,163,943 Og 





DiviaiblO Gurplus....cccccoccccsccccccccccoccccccbescccccccccsccccccocccesesecQghOhgt ae 05 
From the undivided surplus of $2,184,724 05 the Board of Trustees has declared a rever- 
sionary dividend, available on settlement of next annual premium, to participating policies, 
proportionate to their contribution to surplus. 
The cash value of such reversion may be used in settlement of premium, if the policyholder 
so elect. 
——oQ——_ 
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RARE JAPANESE CONIFERS. 


BY JOSIAH HOOPES. 








TINE was—and not so very many years back 


either—when we on this side of the Atlantic” 


were accustomed to gain knowledge on this 
subject from the arboretums and extensive 
collections of the Old World. Now we seem 
to feel independent in ameasure and rely upon 
the results of our own experiments, conducted 
as they are by a few enthusiastic cultivators of 
this specialty. Why we should ever have 
fallen inte the error of accepting the results 
of English arboriculturists as a guide for our- 
selves in this matter is a mystery hard to 
solve. No two climates are more unlike in 
their effects upon plant life—the one moist, 
cool, and even; the other hot, dry, and accus- 
tomed to sudden changes. The species that 
sueceed best there are, as a rule, failures here ; 
and the favorites with as-are such as they dis- 
card. But year by year we are gaining in- 
formation at once valuable and interesting to 
cultivators generally; so that names which a 
few years since were known to but a few 
are now almost as common as “ household 
words.”’ 

Among the ‘rarest and, consequently, most 
costly conifers is the Umbrella Pine or Parasol 
Fir (Sciadopitys verticillata), Although it was 
only introduced into England about the year 
1861 and into this country two or three years 
later, we have had abundant proof of its rare 
ability to withstand the terrible changes io our 
variable climate. Unfortunately its growth is 
too slow for it ever to become very popular as 
an ornamental tree, save in the collections of 
the curious; but it has a beauty of its own 
which is distinct from any other tree. Both 
Fortune and Siebold speak of the great beauty 
of this tree.in Japan, where it assumes the 
hight of from 100 to 150 feet. The foliage in 
most cases, when exposed fully to the sun, is 
of a pale yellowish hue, but not so much so as 
to convey the impression of sickliness. 

Standish’s Arbor Vitw (Thujopsis Standishi), 
around the name of which there has been 
somewhat of a mystery, is one of the promis- 
ing new plants with persistent foliage. It was 
introduced into England about the same time 
as the preceding and is yet quite as scarce—in 
this country, at least. We have no definite in- 
formation in respect to the size of an adult 
tree, but presume it will not exceed that of 
the American Arbor Vite. The general aspect 
of this species is exceedingly beautiful. The 
giaucus-green foliage, with a silvery under- 
side, the graceful, pendulous habit of 
the branchlets, and the conical form 
are all of the highest order of merit. 
And then it has every indication of proving 
hardy as far north as Pennsylvania, as a few 
successive winters have not injured it in the 
least. I may observe that the fruit which per- 
fected itself the past autumn, both in En- 
gland and this country, shows plainly that it is 
not a Thuiopsis, but in all probability it fsa 
true Thuja or Arbor Vita. 

The rarer Zhujopsis latevirens is extremely 
delicate and pretty, with the foliage so neatly 
and regularly arranged on the branches as to 
resemble plaited work. Over all thefe is 
a plainly perceptible silvery glaucus arrange- 
merit of lines, which contrasts well with the 
light-green color. We have very little informa- 
tion in respect to this species ; but experiments 
in some cases where their hardiness has been 
tested was not satisfactory. This may have 
been owing ina great measure to the small 
size of the plants, as well as to uncongenial 
situations; buta few years more will decide 
the question with us. 

A really valuable addition to our collections 
is found in the Sharp-pointed Yew (Tazrus 
cuspidata). It is not only one of the most at- 
tractive of the genus, but experience has 
taught us that it is the most reliable as well— 
and reliable in more than one sense; for it not 
only braves the extreme cold weather, but dur- 
ing severe droughts in winter it, alone of. the 
whole list of species and varieties, will be as 
fresty and green in spring as if nothing un- 
usual had occurred. In size an adult speci- 
men can scarcely be termed a tree, rarely 
reaching the hight of 15 or 20 feet; but for the 
shrubbery it forms a fine specimen. The 
fofiage is very dark and glossy and the gen- 
eral habit of the plant compact and globular. 
I have never seen the flowers nor fruit, conse- 
quently cannot say whether. it is a distinct 
species or not; but Ican say it is one of the 
loveliest of Yews. 

Another species which is not at all’ new al- 
though yet. quite rare in cultivation, is the 
Small-leaved Japan Yew (Taxus adpresea). The 
foliage is quite small, deep glossy green, and 
very distinct from all others of the genus. It 
isa low-growing shrub, rarely being ages 
during our winters, “@nd- may safely. be 
recommended for extensive cultivation, In 
amall lots. as, for instance, Cemetery plant. 
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ing, it is one of the most available ever- 
greens in use. Thereare two distinct varieties 
of this species—one with variegated foliage, 
just introduced, and another with a strikingly 
upright habit. 

In speaking of the rare Japanese Pines, I 
shall have to becomewhat cautions:in mystate- 
ments as to the hardiness: of the various spe- 
eles, Owing to the limited experience of ‘eulti- 
vators inthe open ground. In many places, 
however, during the short time they have ex- 
isted In Our climate the result has been all 
that we could desire. 

The Corean Pine (Pinus Koraiensis) is a me- 
dium-sized tree, cultivated by the Japanese 
for adorning the surroundings of their tem- 
ples. Itisimthe way of our White Pine, but 
only makes a large shrub, rarely exceeding 10 
or 12 feet high. 

Closely allied to the above is the Small- 
flowered Pine (Pinus parviflora). This, how- 
ever, forms a medium-sized tree, with short, 
stiff, and very distinct foliage. It is found 
quite plentifullyin various parts of -Japan 
and makes a-handsome specimen tree. 

Bunge’s Pine (Pinus Bungeana) is a peculiar 
and ‘remarkably distinct species, of medium 
size. In the mature tree the bark peels, re- 
vealing the new formation, which is pure white 
incolor. The leaves are mostly in bundles at the 
extremities of the branches and are stiff and 
stout. Introduced from the north of 
China. 

Masson's Pine (Pinus Massoniana) will prove 
one of our most reliable conifers, judging from 
the successful experimentsin many parteiof the 
country. It is of large size, with spreading 
branches, and rather long, rigid, twisted, 
glabrous leaves. 

Dense-flowered Pine (Pinus densiflora) is of 
medium or large size, with a straight trunk 
and smooth, reddish bark. It is somewhat 
similar to the preceding, but with more slender 
foliage and other botanical distinctions. 

Among amateur cultivators there is no genus 
so popular to-day as the Retinispora. Its 
species and varieties are for the most part hardy 
and reliable and present so great a diversity of 
form and color as to make them absolutely in- 
dispensable in any yard or garden. 

Commencing with the 2. obtusa, a tree of fine 
size and graceful outline, we may justly place 
it in the very front rank of valuable conifers 
for the Middle States. When well-known 
hardy trees—like the Norway Spruce, Scotch 
Pine, and American Arbor Vite—were dying 
from the drought and cold combined, this tree, 
although young in years, came out in spring as 
fresh and beautiful as if nothing unusual bad 
occurred. It was first introduced into this 
country by our Government collectors, under 
the name of Thuja Japonica; butitisa true 
Cypress in every feature. 

The Pea-fruited Retinispora (2. pisifera) is a 
smaller sized tree, of a more compact habit of 
growth, and equally hardy with the above. 
It is in every sense of the word an elegant 
species, with a somewhat pendulous habit and 
glossy foliage. 

R. leptoclada is a large shrub from the 
mountains of Japan that succeeds well with 
us. It is bright glaucous green in color 
and forms a compact little pyramid in 
shape. 

There are 69 many varieties in cultivation, 
both in Europe and this country, that to give 
a description of each would be entirely out of 
place in this paper. I shall, therefore, content 
myself with an allusion to a few of the most 
popular. F. plumosa and PR. plumosa aurea are 
very delicate-looking little forms, the first with 
pale green foliage and the latter of a golden 
hue. Each is equally deserving of extensive 
culture. 2. lycopodioides is a real gem, of a 
rich, very dark glossy green color and com- 
pact habit of growth. 2. fllicoides is likewise 
of the most attractive character, reminding one 
of a beautiful fern. 2B. flifera has long, slen- 
der shoots, that weep like a willow, and yet the 
plant is compact and very perfect in outline. 
Of R. squarrosa we have two forms—one intro- 
duced by Siebold and the other by Veitch. 
They are not unlike in general character, but 
very much so in color. Equally beautifol 
and reliable. . The old 2. ericoides is not reli- 
able, but pretty and easily grown in pots, for 
conservatory decoration. 

The dwarf forms, under the titles of nana, 
nana aurea, and pygmea, are quite hardy and 
exceedingly neat inappearance. Every season 
the indefatigable collectors of Japanese novel- 
ties send us a new invoice of these plants— 
some similar and others quite distinct from 
the varieties in cultivation—so that there are 
now in more than one collection some ex- 
quisite forms yet unnamed. 

‘Belonging to the Abies, of Spruce and Fir 
genus, we bavea few, valuable species; but 
owing to their scarcity they have not been 
widely tested. Among the true Spruces. of 
undoubted hardiness and value may be men- 
tioned the Aleock Spruce (Abies Alcocquiana). 
It isa native of Mount Fusi-Yama, in Japan, 
where it attains the hight of from 100 to 120 
feet, with numetous bluish glaucous leaves, 





Tt was discovered by the collector of so many 
Japanese novelties, J. G. Veiteh, in 1840. 

The Small-seeded Spruce (4. microsperma) 
although very rare as yet, gives promise of 
being well adapted to our climate, It bas 60 
far proved hardy and is very attractive in the 
way of the Oriental Spruce. 

The Jezo Spruce (4. Jezoensis) forms a large 
tree ; but, as it is very rare, we have little 
knowledge of its prospective usefulness with 
us. It is not unlike the Menzies Spruce of the 
Rocky Mountains. 

A. polita resembles the well-known Norway 
Spruce, but is 1 distinct and fine species from 
the mountains of Japan. The short time that 
it has been grown here has encouraged us to 
believe it will prove entirely hardy. 

The. Japan Hemlock Spruce (A. Tsuga) has 
not been sufficiently tested to speak of its 
merits with us. Itis of small size and not un- 
like our own native Hemlock in general cbar- 
acter, although entirely distinct botanically. 
The Japanese cultivate a dwarf form of this 
tree, that scarcely exceeds 2 or 3 feet in 
hight. 

Among the Firs of Japan the 4. firma holds 
the most prominent place—at least, for Amer- 
ican lawns. After testing it carefully for sev- 
eral years, without any protection, I can say 
without hesitation it is reliable and hardy here, 
It forms a large-sized tree and is entirely dis- 
tinct from any known species of Fir. 

Veitch’s Fir (A. Veitchii) is not so reliable as 
the preceding. Its rarity has not allowed of 
a thorough test; still we are fearful of the 
result. It grows to a large size on Mount 
Fusi Yama andis found at elevations from 6,000 
to 7,000 feet. 

Fortune’sFir (4. Fortunei), of Murray, is a 
magnificent tree; but, like the preceding, is 
of doubtful utility with us, provided the true 
plant has found its way here. 

We now pass to the Larches, of which Japan 
has furnished us with three species. They are 
all very beautiful, entirely hardy, and reliable 
in the Middle States. The Lariz leptolepis is a 
slender tree, growing about 40 feet in hight 
and not unlike the European species in many 
ways, although differing from the latter in its 
cones. 


Lariz Japonica is nearly related to the above; | 


but the leaves are longer and the coves smaller 
than in the preceding. This species was found 
by Veitch at high elevations on the moun- 
tains. 

The Doubtful Larch (Pseudo-Lariz Kempferi) 
is a magnificent tree and well deserving of one 
of its common appellations—the Golden Lar-h, 
It attains the hight of 130 feet and is remark- 
able for its long flat leaves and evenly dis- 
posed branches. Perhaps the finest specimen 
in this country is growing in the collection of 
R. B. Parsons, Flushing N. Y., where it has 
proved hardy and desirable. The difficulty 
attending its propagation will make it rare for 
some years to come. 

The Nut-bearing Torreya (Torreya nucifera) 
has proved.entirely hardy in the open air, and 
we may confidently expect, in consequence, a 
valuable addition to our cemetery evergreens, 
It is a medium-sized or large tree in the north- 
ern portion of Japan, where it is very at- 
tractive on account of ite dark, glossy green 
leaves. 

The Japan Podocarpus (Podocarpus Japonica), 


- although not very rare, is yet quite scarce in 


collections. Its hardiness, distinctness, and 
attractive appearance, however, entitle it to 
our notice wherever evergreen shrubs are 
needed. 

The Cephalotarus drupacea and C. Fortunet, 
like the above, are neither new nor rare; and 
yet they are almost-entirely neglected. True, 
they are occasionally injured during our most 
severe winters; but asa general thing they 
prove satisfactory. 

Among Junipers we must not forget the 
weeping species from Japan—Juniperus rigida 
—usually sold as J. oblonga pendula. It is rare- 
ly injured in the vicinity of Philadelphia, when 
growing in a protected spot. 

J. Japonica is a fine hardy species, that bas so 
far proven entirély reliable and valuable with 
us. There has been recently introduced a rich 
golden-tinted form of this species, which is 
exceedingly attractive. 

The Chinese Juniper (J. Sinensis), although 
not actually rare in a commercial point of 
view, is too much so in our groups of ever- 
greenshrubs. Both the male and female forms 
are equally bardy and desirable. 

In conclusion, I have to say to our enthust- 
astie collectors, who are looking forward to 
planting extensive collections, they canvot go 
faramiss in trusting the whole list of Japanese 
conifers. The Cunninghamia and Cryptomeria 
arenot reliable, but then they are not strictly 
Japan plants and they are the exception to the 
rule of hardiness. It is a curious fact that 
these antipodal plants seem peculiarly adapted 


to our climate, whilst our own species from” 


the Pacific Coast are usually so unreliable in 
most localities. Itis not the excessive cold 
westher that makes them unreliable; but the 
eondition of our atmosphere, whieh js.00 un 
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like our high mountaip ranges, but at the 
same time is similar to the climate of 
Japan. 


Couto is a severe and distressing pain in the 
bowels, caused by indigestion, taking cold, 


coneeetieg. of gases in the aliment: canal, 
eating unri suit. This is readil ly cured by a 
8 Pain-Kill- 


sha aa t and faithful use of Rehne 

ie Oil. Always nop it in the house in 
cant oF eme cies. Sold by all respectable 
druggists and grocers. 
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= book o of likeness of cases be: after treat 
Office 1 Ann Street, N. i 


AGRICULTURAL. 
Sweet ! Sweeter !! Sweetest!!! 


Potter's Excelsior Corn. 


The satisfaction given by 
our former introductions 
gives us confidence in calling 
attention to the above nov- 






















interest for any improve- 
ment that promised to 
eclipse that popular favor- 
ite. @ believe the variety 
now offered superior in many 


as it 
does, earliness with unex- 
celled sweetness, richness of 
flavor, and durability of ten- 








- Bent fr 
WAS [BURN & CO.. Racton, Woes 











oor et wl | will be “-3- +e Cu: 
nt free stomers 
it season need ened my for te ope will be found 


etaie ane Flower Seed 





eners and others who are iy aesiro 
have their seed pure and fresh and of the very best 
strain. i seed ss — wry My establishment are 
covered by three ven in my catalogue 
JAMES J. TL GRE GREGOR . Marblehead. Mo 


BEAUTIFUL 
FLOWERING PLANTS. 


TEN EVERBLOOMING ROSES different, for.. $1 00 
RNATIONS, GERANIUMS, FUCHSIA 
other | plants, different vaaitlen, 1 





OB. wcccce-ccccvecccccccecocseces 
FIFTY PL. for continuous bloom, a 
ONE HUNDRED FOLIAGE PLANTS, for 


Add 10 ete ow a for postage on $1 orders, another plant 
will be added. The other selections by express. No 
charge for box. 


Catalogues sent to all applicants. 


PLATTSBURGH GREENHOUSES, 


W. H. BAILEY, 
Plattsburgh, N.Y 


TO FARMERS. 


DOUBLE REFINED POUDRETTE for sale in lots 





huts peng Sat oar Te 

: — ‘ou a 
it upon Corn. Lima Beans, “Powe and 
Vines, and ares never raised better cro 
will yield 100 bushels of ears per acre an caeaee 
was the 8 and adm 


n of all who 6 re it. ~ 
Mr. HOWARD, New London Co. -, Wr : 
“I can ful recommend a your Double Refined Pou- 
use 


‘or Corn, Po 
toes, and ve ve teohea it -— by side with 
ES aie and the | Poudrette has always proved 


FS fr, Guaide Do. N. at’. 

past I pave used you ~~ Pouarette 

orn, es, and I have 
zed on the first crop one 5 2. ed per cent. for all 

the mone invested.” 


full directi 
application Sows ’ JAMES 1 FOSTER” 96 


66 Cortlandt Street, New York. 

irae as See nee SEED. sale. 

Bea our Sulscnd sent pad) days will be as 
to 19 buahele, pee bagpel..<....».. »-% ee 


ec 
va 








® A and Over...................+ 5 0 
LANT SEED M 
Mnolesaie Dealers, BAN 0. 
FEBRUAR: ‘ABLISHED 





the best strains of home 
SEEDS face ean 
Boston,Mass 


HOVEY &CO.53No. Market St. 
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in lots 


1 mar- 
ity) $25 


proved 


udrette 
dil have 
t. for all 
free, on 
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ww York. 
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ALWAYS ASK YOUR STATIONER FOR ESTERBROOK’S PENS. 

















WORKS, CAMDEN, N. J. SAMPLES AND PRICE LISTS ON APPUICATION. 





ATTENTION ! 


CAPITALISTS AND INVESTORS. 


The best Opportunity ever Offered for Mak- 
ing Money with Perfect Security, 
and Cood Profits. 


I located in Nebraska in 1857, at a point now known as the town of West Point,, 
the county seat of Cuming County, one of the best agricultural counties in the state. In 
1867 we improved the Elk Horn River as a 700-horse power and erected a flouring- mill. 
In 1869 laid out the town of West Point and donated lots to parties that would build. 
In 1871 the S. C. & P. R. R. was constructed from the Union Pacific R. R. at Fremont, 
through our town, on its way to the Missouri River. Still bp to the idea of selling 
lots only to parties that would build, in 1874, finding myself still in possession of a good 
water-power, about 800 of the best lots in a town of over 1,200 inhabitants, in as fine an 
agricultural region as the world can boast of, the thought arose to my mind: all large 
cities have manufactories; and in order to make West Point a manufacturing city we must 
build factories, Country tributary to the town raises and ships 300,000 bushels of wheat 
annually, a large amount of wool and flax; and in producing this a large amount of 
agricultural implements ate used. We pay a freight of 30 cents per bushel to market, at 
Chicago, when it should be reduced to four and pay but 10 cents per bushel; sell wool 
at 25 cents per pound, when it should be sold in cloth; bury up straw, instead of man- 
ufacturing it into paper; while our agricultural implements are manufactured abroad. 

A company has been organized under the laws of the state, with an authorized cap- 
ital of $500,000, divided into full-paid shares of $25 each, for the purpose of erecting and 
operating a flouring mill of 45 run of burrs, the largest in the United States, a woolen 
mill, paper mill, and oil mill; to which agricultural implements will be added. 

he company has now 2 flouring mill, 40 acres of land, valued at $25,000, city lots 
valued at $15,000, and best improved water-power in the country. 

The undersigned will donate to each person that will buy 6 shares of stock a lot 
valued at $25; for 10 shares, a lot valued at $50; for 20 shares, a lot valued at $100; for 
40 shares, a lot valued at $200; for 80 shares, a lot valued at $400; for 100 shares, a lot 
valued at $500. These lots are all inside the city limits and fronting the proposed mills. 
This donation will be made for the first $800,000 stock sold. Total donation to sbare- 
holders $60,000 and it is proposed that the city will make a donation of $40,000. itis 
claimed, and justly too, that the building of the mills will increase these lots 500 per cent. 
the first year, and the investors in shares double their money the first year. Thecompany 
is confident that it can make 30 per cent. on its capital stock invested. 

A better chance to the capitalist has never been offered before. 

Also city lots will be sold and proceeds of the same invested in stock of the company. 
Send for Price-list of lots, For further information call on or address 

Who would not feel glad to have a share in the largest flouring mill in the United 
States? and if each person that reads this will take one share, why then the stock will 
all be taken in one week. Now is the time to build mills, when everything is cheap. 

For References write, or refer to the first number of THE INDEPENDENT for February 


Address JOHN D. NELIGH, 


Care WILLIAM H. MORRELL, 66 Broadway, Room 35, 
or apply to LIVINGSTON & CO., Agents, 239 Broadway, N. Y. 


HH. W. JOHNS’ PATENT 


Asbestos Materials. 


ASBESTOS ROOFING, for Steep or Flat Roofs in all Climates. 


ASBESTOS ROOFING PAINT, a strictly first-class article, rich . 

ASBESTOS PAINTS, all colors, tor general purposes, in Si, Sieh octet And seaatiex none 

ASBESTOS BOILER FELTING, Sheathing and Lining Felts, general Roofing Materials, etc. 
These materials are prepared ready for use and can 

Pee ee prepar y be PNDU lied Rh anyone. Send for Descriptive 


. Instructions, etc. I « 
CHANTS AND DEALERS ons, @ LIBERAL S TO GENERAL MER 


&@” CAUTION.—The public are hevsy couteones against he or usii materials 
similar purposes purporting to contain ASBESTOS unless they bear pm eh and Aahan ad patents. ae 


Ptcnvegsriuttieab axe") HW. JOHNS, 87 Maiden Lane, N. ¥. 


“There's 
Millions In it 


FOR ALL FARMERS WHO BUY THE 


SILVER EAGLE PLOW, 


Plow their land with it, and Harrow with 
the FRIEDEMAN PATENT HARROW. 
Nothing like it in the Market; guaranteed to 
do better work than any Steel Plow. 

We shall also have the only perfect SWIVEL 
PLOW in the Market ready for the trade in 
March. Entirely new principles in it; ace 
knowledged by adl to be perfection. Do not 
fail to send stamp for 1875 Farmers’ Almanac, 
with full description of Specialties. 


HIGGANUM MANUFACTURING CO., 


HIGGANUM, CONN. 








| Mlustrated Catalogues 


FOR 1 


EVERYTHING 


GARDEN! 


[ Seeds! Plants! 


implements, Fertilizers, etc. 


Numbe 175 pages, and containing five beauti- 
" colored notee enetied on receipt ot 50 cents. 


Catalogue, without plates, free to all, 


35 Cortlandt Street, 


NEW YORK. 








Our New Catalogue, 


with prices for Spring 187 
is aa) oe the disposal 9%) p4 


or it, and will be sent 


GARDEN Set Free on Application. 


Sean lists of the choicest 
a Dest of sock, baited 

for the mg ees Market 
FLOW ER gems sane Soe te 


SEEDS Pop y te te dapesbah> wd 

















THE INDEPENDENT. 
Rare and Beautiful Flowers BELLS AND CLOCKS. 


and Choice Vegetables 
CAN ALWAYS BE OBTAINED BY SOWING 





THE NEW TOMATOES. 
THE CONQUEROR. 


TEN DAYS EARLIER THAN ANY OTHER 
VARIETY KNOWN. 


Prof. Thurber, the well-known editor of The Agrt- 
culturist, thus described it: 


“ Thad over a dozen varieties, including this, among 
which were several novelties, as well as those ac- 
ce as standard varieties. All were treated pre- 
cisely al from the time of sowing to that of fruit- 
ing. I think ita moderate statement to say that the 
Conqueror was ten = earlier than an 
do not refer to the ripening of 
a single men, for the Conqueror ripened one 
fruit astonishingly early; but I mean that the vines 
of this would afford & good table supply at least ten 
days before those of any other variety. I would also 
add that in color, shape, and quality this variety was 
highly satisfactory. 
rice 2 ets. per packet; 5 packets $1. 
THE GOLDEN TROPHY, 
a sport of the well-known Trophy and its counter- 


pe, 8 and general appearance, of a rich 
golden yellow Re a valuable acquisition. 
25 cts. per packet; 5 packets $1. 


The Twentieth Annual Edition of our celebrated 
Soot an Gees Guide to the 


Garden con 
several hundred Suele-apaguted age 
ite flowers and vegetables and a utifully colored 
lit rey be mailed to all applicants upon re- 
= . $ 5 cents. An edition elegantly bound in 
c , ° 


BLISS’S GARDENER’S ALMANAC and 
Ab u contains upward of 
Ss and emb' a Mon’ of O 
ations and a price-list of all the leading Gar. 
Flower with brief directions for their cul- 
ture. A copy will be mailed to all applicants enclosing 
two three-cent stamps. Address 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 


84 BARCLAY STREET, 
P.-O. BOX 5712. NEW YORK CITY. 


GARDEN SEEDS. 


Alfred Bridgeman, 
876 Broadway, New York, 
Grower, Importer and Dealer in 


VEGETABLE, FIELD, 


AND 
FLOWER SEEDS. 
Garden Tools and Horticultural Books, 


My Annual Priced Catalogues are now ready and 
mailed free to all applicants. They contain all the 
FEE iad FLOW Ea SeeDee aneaee Ss; 

» an » in i 
the most desirable novelties of the past season. - ~ 


BEAUTIFUL EVERBLOOMING 


ROSES! 


POT PLANTS, 


Suitable for Immediate Flowering, 
SENT SAFELY BY MAIL, POSTPAID. 
5 Splendid Varieties for $1; 12 de., $2. 
For 10c. additional we send “ MAGNIFICENT PR 
Sk.’ Hlegant peeapare Catalogue sent free to ail 
INGES & CONARD CO 


® 
* 














whoapply. THE D 


West Grove, Chester Co., Pa, 


BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS 


can be delivered free of cost, per mail, at q 
Th LILAC-FLOWERED CU. tog? 


ie new 
Dy aman = Lp eg LM reas —, 
le SO spien assortment of ROS: 
ae for $1, thirteen for $2. Sent per mail, weet 
Send for our new CATALOGUE 0. 
scriptive of the finest varieties hy LE hg a 
HOOPES BRO. & THOMAS 
Cherry Hill Nurseries, West Chester, Pa. 


ANIMAL DUST.—CHEAPEST AND BEST 
FERTILIZER in market. Made from blood, 
taratlon trom te siaughtet hoseset Now 
a M : ug jOuseS 0: eos and 








its value: 
‘of. 8. W. Johnson, Sheffield Scientific 


Schooi 
Yale College, New Have: j J. ¢ 
Y me t n; Prof. J. ee Editor 


29 nny gy New York 











TEWNTALLIBLE 


$100 


MADE IN ONE DAY! 


Infallible Fire Kin- 
ood or 
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E. HOWARD & Co's. 











Have been tested over thirty years; war- 
ranted in every respect. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 
E. HOWARD & CO., 
15 Maiden Lane, New York, 


































é 1887. 

Superior Belis of Co and Tin, 
mounted with the best Rotary Hang- 
ings, for Churches, Schools, Farms, 
Court Houses, Fire Alarms, 
Tower Clocks, Chimes, sete. ‘ully 


arranted. 
Iustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, 
102 and 104 East Second St., Cincinnath 


MENEELY'S BELLS. 


The genuine Troy Church Belle, known to the 
public since 1826, which have acquired a reputation 
ae by any and a sale exceeding that of all 
others. 

P.-O. Address either TROY or WEST TROY, N, Y. 


MENEELY & COMPANY. 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


BELL FOUNDERS, TROY, N. Y., 
manufacture asuperior quality of Bells. 


Special attention given to CHURCH BELLS. 
Illustrated Catalogues sent free. 


SEWING & KNITTING MACHINES 


HOLIDAY PRESENT! 


Beautiful and Useful. 


$20 BECKWITH $25 


Portable family Sewing Machine 
—the most desirable of any—will not get 
out of order. Single or Double 
Thread. The only machine that can 
be used without injury to the health. 
A portable treadie attachment 
can behad at.an additional expense of only 
$5, which can be worked with ®less 
exertion, by one foot, than any other ma- 
chine can by the use of two; the move- 
ment of treadle being only two inches— 
four to six being ordinarily required. 

Diploma awarded November, 1873— 
Medal awarded November, 1874, by the 
American Institute. 

Don’t buy a machine until you have seen 
it. Agents don’t try to sell any other 
machine. Its merits and price defy com 
petition. Send for samples and circulars. 


BECKWITH S. M. CO., 
New York: 862 Broadway, 
Chicago : 231 Wabash Ave, 


“EXCELSIOR” 


Newilg Machine Motor 


Manufacturers and Household Use 


Pronounced by physicians and others to be the 
Ladies’ Friend. It can be readily attached to any 
make of Sewing Machines. It will make 1,500 revolu- 
tions minute without the slightest assist- 
ance m the operator except to regulate the 
speed, stop or startit. It will run a Sewing Machine 
all day, at ordinary speed, without renewal of pow- 
er; which can almost eee tly be renewed by a child 
six years of age. AGENTS WANTED in every 
county in the United States to sell this Motor, to 
whom a LIBERAL SALARY or COMMISSION will be 

id and exclusive territory given. Price only 220. 
Bent to any part of the U.S. on receipt of price, or 
C. 0. D., provided_one-fourth the price accompany 
the order. The Motor may be 




















claim for it. A pho 

this “ Motor,” together with testimonials, terms to 

agents, etc., will be sent on receipt of 2ic. In order- 

ing, state style of machine you wish it for:and be 
tticular to write your name and address plain and 


EXCELSIOR MOTOR CO., 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


THE “VICTOR” SEWING MACHINE. 


Send for Circular. “ VICTOR” 8S. M. CO., 
54 East Tenth St., New York. 


IRON WORKS, HARDWARE, ETC. 


PHELPS, DODGE & CO. 


CLIFF ST., between John and Fulton, 
NEW YORK, 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


TIN AND ROOFING PLATES, 


OF ALL SIZES AND KINDS. 


PIG TIN, RUSSIA SHEET IRON, 
Charcoal and Common Sheet Iron, 
Lead, Sheet Zinc, Copper, 


SPELTER, SOLDER, ANTIMONY, Ero. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
COPPER, BRASS, AND WIRE. 
ARSTOW Stove Co.—Manufacturers of Stoves, 
2o. Rel S116 North st, Boston; 28) Water st, WY. 


ANY MAN OF SENSE 


who wishes to save dollars will send for Free Price 























List of 
THE JONES SCALE WORKS, 
BINGHAMTON, N, ¥, 
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THE DYING BODY 
SUPPLIED WITH. THE 
VIGOR OF LIFE 


THROUGH 
DR. RADWAY'S 


SARSAPARILLIAN. RESOLVENT 


THE CREAT 


BLOOD PURIFIER! 


ONE BOTTLE 


will make the Blood pure, the Skin ¢lear, the Byes 
bright,the Complexion smooth and transparent, the 
Hair strong, and: ~~ ™——}-peF™ otohes, 
Pustules, Tetters TMBrown  144an75 4,Face, 
Neck, Mouth, and Skin. Itis pleasant to take and 
the dose is small. 

it Resolves away Diseased Deposits; tt Purifies the 

Blood and Renovates the System; it cures 
with certainty ali Chronic Diseases 
that have lingered in the sys- 
tem five or ten years, 
whether it be 


Serofula or Syphilitic, Hereditary 
or Contagious, 


BE IT SEATED IN THE 


Lungs of Stomach, Skin er Bones, Flesh or 
Nerves, 


CORRUPTING THE SOLIDS AND VITIATING 
THE FLUIDS. 


Chronic Rheumatism, Scrofula, Glandular Swell 
Complal Dry Cough. Cane eTous gi Syopiline 
Complaints, Bleed! ing of the xasee, D = Tom ater 
Tic Doloreux, White § oiliess mors, Ul- 
~~ Skin and Hip Diseases. " Mercur Diseases, 
Female Complaints, Gout, Bropsy, Rickets Balt 
Rheum, Bronchitis, Consumption. iver Complaints, 
Uleers in the Throat, pons ago mors. Hodes in the 


Giands and other parts a eee, Dore Sore Byes 
Strumorous Discharges ha the 3,and the wo 
forms a4 ao seases — ms, Hever Sores, i 

ea ing 8 cne, 
Black Spot . Worms in the I Fiesh, Cancers =f the 
Womb, “all wenken’ ing and pa 


inful 4 Sisoharees, 
Night Sweats, Loss of Sperm and it wastes of the life 
principle are within the curative range of this won- 
der of Modern Chemistry, and a few da 
prove to any person using it for either of 
of disease its potent a to cure them, 
Sold by Druggists. §1 per bottle. 


R. R. 
RADWAY’S 
READY RELIEF, 


The Cheapest and Best Medicine for 
Family Use in the World! 


One 50 Cent Bottle 


WILL CURE MORE COMPLAINTS AND PREVENT 
THE SYSTEM AGAINST SUDDEN* ATTACKS OF 
EPIDEMICS a eer 2 DISEASES THAN 
ONE HUND DOLLA EXPEND FOR 
ery NEDICINES OR EDIOAL ATTEND- 
A 


‘THER MOMENT RADWAY’S READY RELIEF Is 

APPLIED EXTERNALLY—OR TAKEN 

ALLY ACCOR ag td. pea eo cane FROM 

WHATEVER C pase oe. 
IMPORTANT. Min _——* others resid- 

ing in sparsely-settled beet where ft is difficult %o 





ness, wee 3 no iar o. Dowels, 
Stomach, wn; iver, meys; Or up, e 
ey, Fever ap e; or r with Neural h 


2, 
Vic Doloreux, Toothache, Maraeig, | + with ambago, 
Pa n in the Back. or Rhe t! 
Cc nehete Morbus, a Prsentery i ; or ‘with E 
or Bruises; gr w ns. m. 
application of RADWAY’S READY 
cure Das of the worst of these complaints in a few 


om Twenty drops in half a tombler of water will ina 





t SOUR STOM- 
fond. HEARTBURN sick HEADACHE DIAR- 
Aaa DYS IN THE 


SENTER eS 

BOWELS, and all INTERNAL AIKs 

Travelers ke al ays carry @ bott! Ra 
way’s Ready Relief with them. A few drops in 
water will sevent ase. or bg eg from change of 
wapet nies 3 better than Frenc 

timu 

Sold by Druggists. Price Fifty Cents. 


DR. RADWAY’S 
REGULATING PILLS, 


perfectly sustcinan, clegantly coated 





urge, urify, cleanse. end strengthen. be 
ware Pils. fe for ‘the cure of all disorders of the stom. 
ach, Liver, ad Escneras er, 

Diseases, Headac he, Consti pasion, Costivene 28, Indi- 
estion, ‘Dyspeps liousness, a. Fever, In- 
flammation . ne ven ty, SOE} all Derange- 

mente of the arranted to Yo 

positive cure. == ¥ ie, containing no 

cury, Symptons 


burn, Di ust of 
Stomach, Sour Eructations, Sinking or 
the Pit of the Bto mach, Swimm’ ing of the 
ried and Difficult Breathing, Fluttering at the Heart, 
Choking or Suffocati g Sensations when in a Lying 
Posture, Dimness of ion, Dots or Webs before the 
fight, Fever and os meee of the Bet rq 4 
of Perspiration own 
Pithe Side, Chest, and Budden fiestas 


roomie | * te Flesh Ys — will free the 
system An all the no apovenamed ¢ Gouters., Price 


Read “FALSE RADWAX & 00 a" 
letter stampto RADWA\ & 0. 
fend one le ner upto Be oo. 


sands will be sent you. 


eart- 
frome <4 Welent in the. 
Flu = 





EARN TELEGRAPH 
* te Union ete ee 


oct galas paid while ay - 
éress, with stamp, C. A. SHERMAN, Sup’t U. T. Co., 
Oberlin, Obio. 





carriage, weavehuthe o trom one to the other in 3 
giass-front Landaulette fer Winter. We build 
can save large commissions 


co 
est of wor = ctory p patos. 1 


ing drawings, cuts, or F photographs. 


ESTABLISHED 1848, 


H. KILLAM & CO.,: 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE GARRIAGES, 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
OUR SPECIALTIES ARE 


Landaus, S, Landaulettes, Coaches, Clarences, Coupes, and Coupelettes, 


oz ppptcer LANDAUS, tx from un nob ana English foie 


prwcdionh oad tee sr iph the leading = wi Wwe 
are gis building beau CHES, some rar iqhts i tons s oumtry ori e invite 

special ee ds —— new patent AN CO augeable- ront Ak the Sener of $ wnice 
have only to be to be appreciated—' LANDAU and ak D ed in ono 


e minutes’ time, making a 
three sizes of these beautiful 


nding direct to facto wa 
Sr oe © ur wareroom ae? eee of “Gegant tan 


ages, all built in our own er .0' 1 waereated to be a 
first-class article, equal in point of of style, — and a durability to to any vale fn thie this y= ae to please in 
every particular. e take pleasure in furnishing any information desifed in regard to —o ay and in send- 


H,. KILLAM & CO., New Haven, Conn. 


a, Simple in con- 


fan oo Toe Samer and a 





PLATE COMPANY, 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN.,, 
MANUFACTURE the FINEST QUALITY of 


SILVER-PLATED WARE, 


New and Original Designs ™ i A r? 1874, ee aes =. 
Ask forthese goods. For sale by all 


Salesroom 13 John Street, =. on ao aa 





IMPORTANT TO EVERYBODY. 


The Utility Adjustable Table. 
af be raised or lowered to 
mit any person or purpose and 
folded for packin ina 

it. Invaluable to 


ce. By our s 
ave one delivered W the 
= st of e anywhere 
==" in the country, fally - 
teed. Send for cireu jar and 
quote THE INDEPEND: 


LAMBIE; SARCENT & CO., 
PROPRIETORS AND MANUFACTURERS, 
793 Broadway, New York, 











MANUFACTORY AND SALESROOM, 
23 & 25 RANDOLPH ST., CHICAGO 





EMPIRE 


(Self-inking) and 
BOSTON PRESSES. 
For Job Printers & Amateurs. Pri- 
ces of presses and outfits from @4 
upwards. Send stamp for our 
splendid new Catalogue 
of Presses, Cuts, &c., Just out, 
with complete illustrated instructions 
=sfor beginners. Gorham & Co. 
Dealers in Printers’ Materials, 143 
Washington St., Boston. 









10 PRINTING PRES su ‘ust Out. Prints 
vn ey ee Send 3c. stamp for Cata- 
logue. W. ON. Ninth St., Ph ladelphia. 





NES’S FOOT-POWER 
geRGLL SAM SAWS & LATHE. 


f sa 
¥ cents for the MYSTIC 
or YAN ag! 8 DREAM. Bent by 


» and address, 


W.F. & J. BARNES, ord, 
Winnebago County, = 3 Box 2044. 


Amateur Workers in 
FANCY WOODS 








be su; a with the follo HARD and RARE 
Woods, ed ready for use: 3-16, 1-4, 3-8 in. and 
accom Rosew 
upward.” Holly Walnut BM ny orders. Ebony, 
and White ‘Bird’s-eye Maple, 
&. W. READ & CO 
. foot ot Sth ome 6th > . 


po 
7 mail will pave Pr 
tention. Teslooe stamp for Catala 


$15 SHOT GUN, 


ranted od eau pa Dah Re anda sed te pe orev no 
sale, wi 
be sent 4 oO. 


paring lui sam for erolar to. POW BL 


Isigp Do Your Own Printing 
rein ar 


ha Brice ist. 

















MIDDLETOWN 














to preserve r Carriage 
natural binck luster fin 


eather, Knamel and 
co fa * eeps water 
bine es this onaion “a 
shop 
shove in, Materials, Patuts, a an 
vbvery on owner or Od at rriage should try it. 


Cu: great sat sfact m to 
100. noon top carriages ¢ fines t it cane 
ure or wef ~yh ; 
est’s * Enamel Dressin 
Usual discount to the trade. Manufactured 
L. M. WEST, Rockford, Ill. 


ARE YOU GOING TO PAINT? 


BUY 


MILLER BROS.’ 
CHEMICAL PAINT, 


and save one-third the cost of 
painting and get a paint that is 
much handsomer and will tast 
three times as long as any paint in 
the world. 

Is prepared rea ready fon. for use | ip ouiite 


over one hu 
thousand of the finest se ralan Ste the country, 


of which have been painted ax years and now nook 
pe - when first put on. Warranted to be mad 
f strictly pure White Lead, Zinc, and oo a 
©The Cleveland Chemical Paint has taken the 
remium at the Ohio State aa Ser Cite Fal, 


entucky me. Fair, Gineinnatl 
vania State at all th . County ET Bante 
Fairs where th Misve been exhibi 


Send forsample card of wolers, wold exo-nent il 


of charge. 
MILLER BROS., 
Office 109 Water street, Cleveland, Ohio. 
&@” Factory 29 and 31 St. Clair street. 


PAINT YOUR HOUSE 


National Mixed Paint. 


FIRST PRIZE AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
1874, OVER ALL COMPETITORS. 


It is the cheapest, because it is more durable, beauti- 
ful, and economical than any other. 


sone put up ready for weand can be applied by any 








"DO NOTB +f. ANtC PTRER PAINT until you have 
seen our §. erat tule thirty beautiful 
colors), be we Ay FREB to any ad 


Try the Paint and you never will regret “ong 
(@” Agents wanted. Liberal discount to the trade. 


NATIONAL MIXED PAINT CO., 


Office 68 Barclay 8t., New York. 
Factory 618 West 52d St. 


PURE - BRED STOCK. 


To reduce stock, we will sell at the following very 
low prices. Our stock has been carefully 
bred from the best strains in the country. Berkshire 
Pigs, two to’ four months old, $6 each; $11 per pair. 
Southdown Sheep (early lambs), rams or ewes, $10 
each. ‘Brown Leghorns, Light and Dark Brahmas, 
Buff and Partridge Cochins, Sebright Bantams, B. B. 
R, Games, Rouen and Cayuga Ducks, $ per trio; 
single fowls $2. A few Bronze Turkeys and Embden 
Geese, $6 per pair; $9 per trio. Two pair Pekin 
Ducks, $10 per pair. Eggs in season, Orders booked 
now and stock shipped at once or when weather 
will admit. 


JAS. B. WILLIAMS & SON, 
RELLEVILLE, ILL. 


= PURGHASING AGENCY, 
soepersenetiem see hr 
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tation of the Lungs, 

A PERMANENT 

THROAT AFFECTION, 

or an incurable Lung Diseaso is often the result. 
BROWN’S 


BRONCHIAL TROGHES, 


having a direct influence on ee give immediate 
relief. For Bronchitis, Asth Consum 
tiveand Throat Diseases are used with 
always good success. 


SINGERS AND PUBLIC SPEAKERS 


bad = ad Does oe in clearing the voice when, 
ore singing or speaking the 
mcr: ithe an unus' ual exertion of the vocal o: 
b 4 to the good segeiatins cael — popu of, 
FoeBes, many wo cheap imi 
ONLY the genuine 


BROWN'S BRONCHIAL TROCHES. 


which have proved their efficacy b 
years. Sola everson, Ve Gan hae 


are of 








MRS. WINSLOW’S 


SOOTHING SYRUP, 


for Children Teething. 


Thirty Years’ Experience of an Old Nurse.— 
MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING.- SYRUP is the pre- 
scription of one of the best Female Physicians and 
Nurses in the United States, and has been used for 
thirty years with never-failing success by millions of 
mothers and children, from the feeble infant of one 
week old to the adult. It corrects acidity of the 
stomach, relieves wind colic, regulates the bowels, 


-and gives rest, health, and comfort to mother and 


child. We believe itto be the Best and Surest Rem- 
edy in the World in all cases of DYSENTERY and 
DIARRHGA LN CHILDREN, whether it arises from 
Teething or from any other esuse, Full directions 


the outside wrapper. Sold by all Medicine Dealers. 


BROWN’S| Why Will You 
Suffer? 

HOUSEHOLD To all persons sufferir 
from Rheumatism, Neu- 
ralgia, Cramps in tne 

Limbs or Stomach, Bilious 
PANAGEA Colic, Pain in the Back, 
Bowels, or Side, we would 
say: The HOUSEHOLD 

F ILY the above complaints in 
thousands of cases. There 

is no mistake about it. 
LINTMENT Try it. Sold by all Drug- 

§ jgists. 
PURELY VEGETABLE 
AND ALL-HEALING. 
For Internal and External Use, 
PREPARED BY 

CHILDREN OFTEN LOOK PALE AND SICK 
from no other cause than having worms in the 
stomach. 
BROWNS VERMIFUGE COMFITS 
will destroy worms without injury to the child, being 
perfectly WHITE and free from all coloring or other 
injurious ingredients usually used in worm prepara- 
tions. Sold by all Druggists. 


PANACEA and Fam- 
CURTIS & BROWN, 
25 Cents a Box. 








ily Liniment is of all 

others the remedy you 

want for internal and ex- 

No. 215 Fulton street, New York, 
BROWN’S 

VERMIFUGE COMFITS 


ternal use. It has cured 
OR WORM LOZENCES. 














To Cleanse and Whiten the TEETH, 
To Remove Tartar from the TEETH, 

To Bweeten the Breath and Preserve the TEETH 
bee hae | EEE 


CAMPHORATED SAPONACEOUS 


» |DENTIFPRICH. 


25 Cents a Bottle. 
Manuinctured by 
JOHN |, BROWN & SONS, Boston. 
CURTIS & BROWN, Proprietors, 
NEW YORK. 2S 





> “Tue LORPENDENT” Pruss, Nos. 31 and BB Rose Street, 
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